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IIF  clroain  of  tlie  ineirliant-advcnturers  of  England  for  three  cen- 

■  ics  })ast  has  been  the  attainment,  by  a  short  })assage  of  ice  and 
tonn.  to  the  glories  and  gauds  of  an  Eastern  clime,  its  luxurious 
n^nior,  and  its  luscious  fruits — a  dream  never  to  be  realised  in  the 
use  in  which  it  played  before  the  ti*ieksy  fancy.  A  fair  Atlantis, 
ft  Sahhation  of  ix'st  rose,  rolled  before  the  visions  of  these  sons  of 
hhiih  and  toil  ;  and,  credulous  as  children  to  a  fairy  tale,  they 
^^ouijht  the  summer  cbme,  the  waters  that  flowed  silently,  beyond 
the  Polar  Sea  ;  but  the  very  discovery  of  the  passage  has  extin- 
fguished  those  olden  and  .fantastic  hopes.  For  three  hundred 
M  vears  and  tipwards  this  dream  was  nevertheless  the  stimulant 
of  hardv  enterj)rise  and  unstinted  ex})enditure — the  earlier  ad- 
^  ventures  b(‘ing  the  outgrowth  of  private  impulse,  and  not  of 
national  or  royal  patronage.  A  gallant  set  w^ere  they,  and  a  hardy, 
who  first  coasted  tlic  region  of  J^abrador,  and  pushed  northw*ard 
into  the  circle  of  per])etual  frost — a  race  of  whom  England  may 
well  be  jiroud,  progenitors  of  the  race  not  less  daring  and  enduring, 
who  in  our  own  day  have  solved  the  problem,  and  rent  the  veil  of  the 
Arctic  Isis,  but  with  no  mercantile  or  poetic  results.  Cabot,  Hud¬ 
son,  Davies,  Baffin,  ddiorne,  Hore,  Lok,  Frobisher,  Fotherbye,  wdio 
can  ])ronounce  without  the  respect  wdiich  coui*age  and  science 
inspire,  associating  them  with  Parry,  Boss,  Franklin',  and  the  living 
K  heroes  of  the  north-western  enterprise  ?  The  man  that  first  looked 
B  oil' the  deck  of  a  caravell of  tw'enty  tons  uj)on  a  sea  and  scene  of 
*  boundless  ice,  and  encountered  its  horrors,  and  traced  its  margin  as 
'  far  as  he  might,  must  have  been  a  man  w  ith  heart  as  sturdy  as  his 
native  oak,  and  cased  in  a  mail  of  threefold  brass.  This  vision  of 
barrenness  and  fear  w’as  quite  uidike  the  fancies  entertained  of  those 
^‘landes  never  know'en  before,”  that  cheered  tludr  launch  from  fair 
Bnstowe,  with  promise  of  ‘‘  spicerie,”  and  gold,  rubies,  diamonds, 
bolasses,  granules,  jacincts,  and  other  stones,  and  pearles  ” — matters 
‘‘  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food.”  The  dream  is  over  and  gone ; 
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r.ui:  or  ifin  John  franklin. 

1)lU  tlie  srcoiri-apliical  problem  is  solved,  and  science  anl  V 
and  the  whole  human  race  is  hotter  tor  the  fortitude,  fiitl 
hood  that  have  siirnalized  these  Arctic  expeditions  from  fnx^^V 
Sebsistian  Cal)ot  is  the  earliest  voyairer  who  aseert ahT T 
the  existence  of  these  ruirged  climes,  and  traced  tlie'eo*^  v' 
America  as  far  north  as  f»7  deirrccs  in  l  l‘d7,  drawinir  tlie  A*  "" 

“  by  reason  of  t  he  sphere,*'  that  “byway  of  the  north-west^? 
track  int(»  India*'  nn'o-ht  Ite  found,  and  it  is  added  tli-V-" 
became  exeiu‘d  by  this  fame  .and  report  to  attenntt  sonl'l 
thinir.  Alter  him  Ibllowed,  in  desultory  succession 
.another— the  p-eater  jiart  of  them  in  the  ciffhteentli  c  r ^ 
including  the  names  of  Cook  and  Nelson,  till  at  "last  the  evif^^ 
a  watyr  communication  between  the  Pacitic  and  Atlantic  o!’ 
gi’owing  yearly  more  demonstr.ative,  our  own  centurv  ha 
the  enterjtrise  to  a  jiroof.  What  ^^ii*  John  Parrow,  the  tatU 

modern  Arctic  discovery,  asserted  all  alono*  to  be’ the  O  K  T| 
northern  geographical  investigation,  and  affirmed  to  be  Dru-r 
.ascertained  that  “  the  current  Avhich  sets  round  the  iev  cane  1 
continuing  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  dischar(re<'? 
through  the  Fury  and  llecla  Strait  of  PaiTv  into  the  Atlantic’ t 
course  of  events  since  Franklin's  last  expedition  has  continued  < 
settled  tor  ever  the  fact  that  there  is  a  w.atia*  comuuinicii? 
between  the  two  oceans.  J3ut  as  all  great  enterprise  is  inaiirniR 
with  costly  sacritice,  this  grand  exploration  was  not  to'h.. 
exception  to  the  rule— Sir  John  Franklin  and  Ca])taiii  Crozier 
tJie  Lrcbu.'i  and  Terror  with  able  officers  and  their  iiicked  cr^ 
^^ere  to  lay  down  their  lives  a  holocaust  on  the  altar  (»f  t] 
country's  glory  and  of  the  triunpihs  of  science.  These  devoted 
courageous  men  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  ‘JUtli  of  iMav,  i 
followed  by  the  most  sincere  jirayers  for  their  success,  and  the  r 
ardent  aspirations  for  their  safe  return.  The  instructions  edven 
expedition  ^yere  singularly  clear  and  forcible,  indicatiiiir  the  ve 
track  in  which  the  north-west  pass.yge  has  at  last  been  Ibuiid. 
John  rranklm  was  not  sent  on  a  wild-goose  chase  into  the  inilim., 
vastness  of  the  icy  seas,  but  was  directed  to  confine  his  research 
that  part  of^  Harrow's  Strait  southward  and  westward  of  ^Idv; 
Island  .and  Cape  Walker,  where  actually  at  last  M‘Clure  and  Coll 
son  found  the  problem  solved,  and  the'mvstcrv  of  ages  and  ^’-ene 
tions  ele.ared  up.  “  We  direct  you,"  sav  the  instructions,  ‘"to 
parlicular  part  of  the  Polar  Sea,  as  affoVding  the  best  iirosiiect 
accomplishing  the  jiassage  to  the  Pacilic."  From  7Ji  deinti 
north  latitude  .and  ‘J8  west  longitude  the  sc.arch  was  intendcl 
begin  west  and  south  ;  and  only  when  that  region  was  ti  aversed 
(juest  of  the  missing  crews  were  any  substantial  traces  of  the  ext 
cliiion  found.  Strange  that  hallucination  should  have  so  mish 
many  an  exploring  venture  before  M‘Clintock's,  as  to  go  .almo 
am  where  rather  than  where  his  instructions  bound  Sir  Jol 
lan  111  to  juocccd.  In  this  view  the  voyage  of  Kane  up  Smitli 
n  e  cannot  be  considered  other  than  a  great  mistake ;  but 
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irnctoristic  Nvitli  soveral  others  iVoni  our  own  oountry. 
^  *  toreed  upon  us  hv  the  result  ot‘ Captain 

'  • -1‘arch.  that  tlie  northern  winds  that  sweep  the  pole 
have  howled  tlieir  dirires  over  our  hapless  countrymen  in 
”*tlie  expeditions  undertaken  for  their  relief  had  ])ursued  the 
jdaii  of  niakinir  diivet  for  the  sj)()t  where  the  instnic- 
\,},iiinilTv  sliould  have  led  the  missinp:  shi]>s.  Xotliini' 
V  ^v^iblv  have  heen  more  mismana<red  than  the  whole  scheme 
I'ai.  tiie  more  stranire  when  universal  sympathy  stimulated 
r.  pn']>ose  its  most  reliable  ])lans,  and  a  great  empire  to 
tv  it'=  iTiexhaiistil>le  resources  to  achieve  the  object  in  xdew. 
t'lVHKiiu^  tor  us,  now  that  the  disastrous  end  is  known,  is 
t  i‘i»r  the  past,  and  a  warning  for  the  future  ;  for  there,  where 
,.\riii*>t  investigation  should  have  been  made,  tlie  miserable 
.  il'.e  ill-starred  e-\]HHlition  were  found — an  altar  of  sacriiice, 
tniphy  ot’ success.  Mven  yet,  xvith  all  the  light  which  these 
\il  ri'li'piitt*  cast  upon  the  history  of  Fi’anklin’s  expedition,  so 
ollon^lv  well  has  the  secret  of  the  dysthanasia  of  these  brave 
l*ccu  kept,  that  jitfectiou  knows  not  where  to  weep,  nor 
nal  rce'ret  on  what  shore  to  laise  tlicir  se])ulchre.  AVe  know 
<;r  Jehu  Franklin  died  on  the  llth  of  June,  1847  ;  but  wo 
not  where  tite  funeral  honours  were  Recorded  l)im — 
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Arnonir  tlie  e.\])editions  sent  out  in  search  of  the  missing  navigator.®*, 
rone  is  su  interesting,  j)]*eviuus  to  AFClintock's,  fi’oni  the  magnitude 
e!  its  rt'suhs,  as  that  of  Captain  ]\l‘Clutv,  because  it  at  once  and  for 
tverupeneil  the  knot  of  the  Arctic  transit  puzzle,  and  laid  curiosity 
to  rest.  This  distinguished  and  enterprising  sailor,  in  the  Li  vestlfjatory 
and  Captain  Collinson,  in  the  Luferpriffe,  made  their  entrance  into 
i he  Arctic  basin -by  the  Oate  of-Belniiig’s  Straits,  aiming  to  eilect 
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a  junction  eastward  with  the  other  expeditions  that  had 
Arctic  circle  by  llatlin's  Ihiy  and  Lancaster  Sound,  ' 


tidino-s  of  Franklin  jiiid  his  ])arty,  should  that  ill-tate(l  v 
succeeded  in  driving’  his  ship  through  the  ice  south  / 

C’a]>e  Walker.  ■ 

On  the  look-out  for  Franklin’s  missing  party,  the  V'  I 
tliis  expedition  seized  every  opportunity  of  intercourse  « 
Esfpiimaux,  when  casual  parties  of  that  singularly  dirty  B 
agreeable  people  fell  in  the  way.  The  expectations  of  thepan^' ■ 
shaped  the  inferences  they  drew  from  matters  of  obsenjiA 
suspicion  amongst  the  natives.  For  instance,  if  a  person  fa*  ^  ■ 
another  a]i])ears  among  them  on  shore,  the  person  who  examh*  ^  ■ 
group  with  a  telescope  from  the  deck  pronounces  him  a  Eup^r  I 
Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  mound  is  directly  supposed  B 
foreigner's  grave,  and  any  signal  post,  of  whicirthere  are  many  •  B 
erection  of  the  lost  men.  These  fancies  shaped  the  visio/VB 
deluded  the  hope  of  the  crew  on  more  than  one  occasion;  l,^p^B 
now  certain,  from  all  that  has  transpired  within  the  last  twovi^.  B 
with  the  Fo.i\  that  the  Franklin  expedition,  neither  by  sea  nori-  B 
ever  reached  this  region  at  all,  and  can  only  be  tracked  in  lont^V-  B 
further  east.  **  "B 

The  Esquimaux  encountered  by  the  successive  voyagers  to  ■ 
Arctic  regions,  were  marked  by ‘the  usual  characterisbes  ot^yl 
unattractive  race  of  men.  They  chewed  the  cud  and  divided  -  I 
hoof,  yet  were  they  indubitably  classifiable  with  unclean  aniina:,| 
That  “  cleanliness  is  next  to  goodliness”  was  a  wise  saw  which 
never  reached  so  high  a  latitude  as  theirs,  'idicy  su tiered  as  a  -I 
from  a  uniform  com])laint — hydrophobia.  They  had  no  faith  in  •  .1 
water-cure.  Anabaptism  could  never  succeed  among  them.  J». -I 
hejore  unmersttm  would  Jiave  been  their  cry  of  despair.  Ti>J 
unsavoury  savour  was  that  of  a  midden  in  midsummer — toruhno^ 
with  them  Avas  ]ierpetual  assahetida.  All  the  comparisons  wher-. 
vrhh  you  would  compare  them  Avere,  in  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  phr^^^ 
literally  ‘‘odorous.”  Had  Ave  been  there  AA^e  should  haAx*  preferr-: 
them  anvAvhere  except  betAveen  the  Avind  and  our  nobilitv.  Th 
offence  of  their  nastiness  A\ms  rank — it  smelled  to  heaA^en  !  ‘Hunia: 
pachyderms,  their  skin  Avas  crass  Avith  dirt;  to  make  them  exter- 
poraneous  birds  they  needed  only  feathers,  for  they  Averc  tarrei 
already  Avith  grime.  They  AA*ere  the  poetry  of  filthiness  and  foeic: 
— the  nr  pJiifi  ultra  of  human  disregard  of  the  decencies.  Only  hyper¬ 
borean  noses  and  nerves  could  bear  a  daily  association  AAUth  a  peop'.: 
of  such  a  high  celestial  flax^our  as  this  ;  for  ordinary  mortals  tb 
ammonian  relish  AA'ere  OA^er  high 


lV 

dll'' 


“  For  human  nature’s  daily  food.’ 


Mr.  MeDougall,  in  his  extremely  interesting  and  business-like 
journal,  declares  that  they  “  outvied  all  he  had  preAdously  see: 
in  want  of  cleanliness,  and  were,  Avitliout  exception,  the  mo:’. 
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riv  tililiy  race  ut  Human  ixmul^s  u  iias  ocen  my  lot  to 
'[’lie  men  mi,ixl‘t  po.^sihly  at  some  remote  period  have 
H  wa^ln  Init  it  is  my  tirm  coiivietion  that  the  hoys, 
'  l\'  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  had  never  undergone  anything 
of  an  ahlut ionary  process.  It  is,  however,  almost 
ibie  to  convev  an  idea  of  the  [personal  appearance  of  these 
^  1  creatures  who,  though  to  us  objects  of  commiseration,  were 
uioaiis  of  that  o]nnion  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they, 
most  amusing  serio-comic  ex[)ression  of  countenance,  imitateil 
>Htures  and  worths  ;  and  whenever  success  attended  their 
ours,  the  ])erformer  was  rewarded  by  the  boisterous  laughter 
e  around,  which,  in  their  excess  of  mirth,  brought  tears  into 
••  The  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  tents  was  quite 
piiiir  with  their  persons.  The  skins  strewn  around  were 
i.r  but  inviting,  anti  although  not  very  fastidious,  it  would 
[•oiisitlerable  time  to  reconcile  one  to  the  thoughts  of  seeking 
[unongst  so  much  tilth.  Strewn  around  on  the  outside  of  the 
ere  lM)ues  of  birds  and  seals,  besitles  a  quantity  of  putrid  seal 
nl  intestines,  sending  forth  an  otfensive  smell.  We,  of  course, 
ivtl  this  to  be  the  refuse  on  which  probably  the  dogs  were 
were  soon  enlightened  l)y  seeing  one  of  the  ancient  ladies 
)ortioii  of  the  entrails,  and  swallow  a  (juantity  of  it  as  Italians 
•caroui.  lleing,  however,  a  few  vards  in  length,  she  was 


llioj'  tatloo  their  under  iip  l-,.  ilio  chin  in  vcrii,.,!  , 
lines.  Tlic  I'eti.sli.  or  uinniei.  which  the  Hsqnimau.v  n'l’: 
ni  huntiii!'  anil  li.-^lnnsr  e.-icuivinn.s.  is  twualiv  a  i>ie.  o  i  r'- 
jour  inches  lon;r.  carved  witli  tlie  ti<rim‘  oV  a  bird  e- 
on  ir.  Tlic  laniily  boat  of  the  natives  is  called  a 
paddled  In-  women.  Imt  tliey  have  also  ooniiaks  aiid  W "‘f  ^ 
baiclar,  like  tlio  otliers.  is  lornied  of  skins  of  seals  st  • 
hair,  and  stretched  over  a  frame-work  oi'  wooil"  ' 

Iheso  contain  many  jier.sons.  The  oomiak  is  tl,e  I.";"’  ' 
distinctively,  the  kayak  the  canoe  of  a  simdo  Fsni  ii 
sixteen  or  .seventeen  leet  loiiir,  extrcmelv  himvant  ,‘,,.0^1^ ' 
sino-le  paddle,  and  Avenrhs  aliont  forty-live  iiouiids,  so  tl.i,  ‘ 
carried  on  the  shoulders  Avith  ease.  It  is  caiuicioas 
contain  all  the  implements  of  war  and  of  the  chase  a.  T-’' 
siifhcent  supply  of  food.  An  Hs.piimaii.v.  with  hiskavak  a,fV 
fuinished.  is  as  well  jirovided  for  as  a  snail  in  its  shelf.  Tl  T 
are  tAA-enty-foiir  feet  lonir.  I>.\  four  broad.  Avith  scats  .aeiv. -V  ‘ 

•  loats.  I  he  Avomen  jiroiiel  them  with  oreat  dextoritv  tl„.r,c 
nater.  J  he  nets  they  emidoy  in  fi.sliino  are  made  veVv  iiKar 
out  ot  the  lam-.strino  tendons  of  reindeer,  in  leii-ths  of  ahom  f 
inches,  and  are  knotted  neatly  l,y  the  hand.  .Most  of  ,l,e  u 
Ksqn.mai.K  traile  either  direct  lyor  indircctlv  in  furs  with  thelh? 
Hay  (-  ompany.  l-or  the  skin  of  the  siher'fo.v.  a  sincaiaHv 
leant  I  id  Inr.  they  ol.iain  ahoiit  half-a-criiAvn's  ivorth  of 

niaiket.  tsonie  one  must  realise  a  hiro-e  j.rolit— a  portoiitair 
for  a  verA'  insiirnilicant  71.,,.  on  such  a  transaction. 

ilicir  only  wen])on  for  the  chase  is  the  Ixnv,  yhieli  tlirvi- 

nnerr,n,tr  ami.  They  capture  the  whale  ivith  iiarpiii’. 
aunc.i  with  the  iitmo.st  dexterity.  The  harpoons  have  a  rr., 
nifl.ated  skin  or  h  adder,  attached  to  the  upper  j.art  hv  a.  tpilk 
Old,  or  a  Avalriis  hnlc  thoiinr;  ami  when  thrown  the  liarhed  p,-, 
become.s  detached  from  the  shaft  when  it  hits  its  ohject.  tW 
adhciinir  to  it.  In  thus  Avay  a.  whale  is  pursued  hv  the 
m  kaAaks  and  receives  such  a  niimhcr  of  woumls  in  suece.sd„r. 

fo  beeoiiies  so  Avorried  and  exhaiistol  < 

lo  s  of  h lood  that  escape  is  very  rare.  The  spear  heads  are  t 

m. ade  ot  bone  but  also  of  Hmt.  and  sometimes  of  iron  (»ne 
met  near  I\  ollaston  Laml  had  all  t  heir  iniplements  of  copper 

n. ..i-il  ill  ,1"  instniiT.fiits  nwn  .,1! 

Vf  rr  and  perfect  manner  hv  tlie  d. 

«<ie  also  prepared  by  ,],eni  with  t!,e  o-reatest  immmntv. 

exu'enm*’.?  T  v  "*•  *'‘‘’’'?olian  race,  ami  are  met  will,  it 

tile  em-  «  ''’n't  o*' Asia,  in  the  Aleutian  islands. 

the  somT  as  far  eastward  as  (irceiilaiid 

Arctic  rpfWot  5  sncl  to  tlie  north, -^vhcreTcr 

Arctic  repons  ha\-e  been  explored.  They  consider  themselves  o 
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till*  Kablooiias.  or  white  men.  They  are  gencraliy  well 
'  ’  /'mI  hut  tiieir  size  is  under  theaveraire  lieiLdit,  only  five  feet 
tliouLrh  some  amomr  them  ereep  up  to  a  taller  stature. 
I'.'.Mi  <mall  hlaek  eves,  the  external  eommissure  some- 
l,-ie|H  d.  'fhere  is  jxenerally  an  ahsenee  of  heard  or  whiskers, 
\\[c  seniors  there  is  a  more  <>renerous  jjfrowih.  The  eavity  of 
often  practically  tested  by  the  hugest  gobbits  of  blubber, 
jiriiuis,  Thev  .seem  to  recognise  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
[,iit  otherwise  have  no  religion.  Polygamy  exists  among 
vvheiiever  the  husband  chooses  to  afford  the  exjien.^ive  luxury 
wife.  Asa  race,  they  steal  and  lie  without  shame  or  eom- 
»n.  vet  are  true  to  each  other,  affectionate  to  tlieir  children, 
lh>us  and  active,  and  extremely  industrious  in  ])roviding  food 
winter.  In  patience  and  endurance  of  cold  and  hunger,  in 
itv  of  construct  i<m  and  device  witli  the  coarsest  implements, 
everance  and  tenacity  in  the  chase  by  sea  and  by  land,  in 
1  all  tlie  virtues  of  uncivilized  man,  they  will  bear  eom])arison 
iiv  other  race  ujion  the  tace  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  gi'ievous 
il  a  mortal  wrong  to  these  ])oor  waifs  and  outlying  borderers 
uiity.  that  more  is  not  done,  and  ])ersistcntly  and  systemati- 
>ne,  for  their  elevation  and  evangelization.  That  ])ortion  of 
‘  of  which  we  now'  speak,  occujiying  the  nortli-w'cstern  shores 
ri(*a.  seems  to  have  been  entirelv  unreached  bv  missionarv 


'^‘Ilowiiirr  modest  terms  in  th 


“  October  :31st,  T1 

ir:3<)  a.m.,  the  remainder  of  ll 
instant,  ascertained  that  the 
with  those  of  Harrow's 
78  deg*.  81  min.  X. ;  lom;.  Il  l  de 
the  existence  of  a  north-\v 
Pacific  Oceans. 

And  there  they  stayed  till  July  1 7th  next 
obtain  their  release  from  the  chains  of  their  i'- 
with  that  day  began  their  course  southward,  and 
or  seaward  side  of  H 
undisguised  horror,  risk,  and  invincible  d: 
parallel 


le  Ca]»tain  returned  at  Kilo  a 
le  pill  t\ ,  ha\  iiig  upon 
waters  we  are  ncAv  iu  eo 
Strait,  the  north-eastern  limit  h 
g.  :3'J  min.  AV.,  thus  e 
est  passage  between  tlie  Atlant 


before  there,.. I 
icy  eiiviroiinietit'f:E 

’  the  wer.>  1 

iniejT  Isluiul,  (ir  Umiks’  Laiui.  which '.'I 

iti'ing  is  almost 

in  the  annals  of  naval  enterprise,  Siicwediior 
course,  the  ship  was  forced  into  Harrow’s  Strait  at  itl 
entrance,  coasted  the  shore  till  it  reached  a  bay,  called  appror,ri^5' 
the  Bay  of  Mercy,  and  was  there  frozen  in  in  lat.  71  doLr.,  loii>'f  Ijs  ’  • 
on  the  -J  1th  September,  1851.  There  the  good  ship  probahU’  still p; 
and  may  lie  for  ever,  its  position  Ixung  land-locked  exccfU  to  the  no-; 
having  been  abandoned  finally  in  the  early  summer  of  1  s.5:> 
two  winters  spent  there  on  the  rescue  of  the  crew  by  a  jianvtV^ 
her  Alajesty^s  ship  commanded  by  Captain  Kolletr  y, 

men  ever  earned  renown  by  more  strenuous  perseverance  in  the  tis. 
of  difficulties  than  the  crew  of  the  Iin'p>ifi(jafor.  So  one  ever 
a  problem  of  the  actual  tidal  communication  between  the  t\r* 
great  oceans  before  Cajitain  Al'Clure,  and  it  seems  an  unfrener-ri 
course  which  is  pursued  by  many  since  the  return  of  the  /•  w  "! 
insinuate  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  made  a  prior  discoi  erv  of  t^ 
passage,  AVe  do  not  disparage  the  merits  of  that  fine  old  sailri- 
because  indulgence  is  due  to  the  dead,  where  indulgence  is  demandai 
by  the  infirmities  or  failures  of  those  who  cannot  speak  for  the^'.  I 
selves ;  but  without  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  Frankh 
needs  indulgence,  we  must  allege  that  his  case  is  not  proven  bvbi; 
advocates.  It  may  be  that  his  ves.sels  were  last  seen  in  a  channel 
which,  if  pursued,  might  land  one  westward  beyond  the  mouth  of 
Copper-mine  River ;  but  if  so,  he  was  only  tlicu’e  in  obedience  to  bh 
instructions.  Again,  that  such  communicatioTi  by  water  does  cxi>t  in 
that  region  is  a  point  only  surmised,  not  determined,  even  ve:. 
And  last  and  saddest  of  all,  wliatever  may  be  the  fate  of  his  driftin: 
ships,  if  they  should  ever  find  their  way  into  the  open  sea  west  of 
Baring  Island,  the  fact  of  a  passage  may  be  demonstrated  bv 
sheer  force  of  nature  and  flow  of  cun-ents,  but  not  by  Fi-anklin.  I: 
is  absurd  to  say  of  a  man  who  was  dead  in  Juno,  1847,  that  he  bad 
ascertained  a  point  to  which,  in  the  only  existing  record  of  his  voTa[:e 
in  the  north,  no  allusion  is  made  ;  and  it  is  ungenerous  to  the  liviii:, 
whose  experiment  is  demonstrative,  to  endeavour  to  tear  the  lauiol 
from  their  brow.  The  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  and 
the  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert  d^PClure  iu  northern  adventure,  ouirb: 
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thi^  unwortliy  attompt  to  tannsh  the  hn^litiu'ss  and 
< ‘icliiovonu'nt.  Others  thought  tlie  passaj^e  possible, 
\vere  on  the  way  to  it.  and  within  an  aee  of  it — hut 
.  it  Siiinlrv  endeavours  were  })roseeuted  by  undoubt- 
d  inironi<^ii?^*  tnon  to  set  this  eirfr  upon  its  end,  but 
lone  it  at  once,  and  for  ever.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
Irown  in  his  History  of  the  Xorth-west  passaj?e: — That 
r„i))inn<lrr  sctlJcl  the  qiiestion,  that  trnJii  Itritlah  question, 
Ihf.^.'fn'^c ;  a)i>t  ire  feet  it  eunnot  he  too  often  printe<for  too 
fhof  it  iros  (tone  h>f  llrifoln.  Alas  !  that  Frankdin  and 
>ociates  were  not  restored  to  join  in  the  exultation,  that 


1  other  eeononiieai,  neann!:^  as  tney  do,  tiie  toriner  upon  tiio 
],!;rorv  ofonr  Lrinhe,  and  the  latter  ujxui  the  means  of  supporting  life 

tiir  Vretie  reirions.  The  tropic  dream  of  our  early  naviu:ators  would 
1  tvr  ])een  a  niatter-of-faet  reality  at  some  unknown  ])eriod  of  the 
f(  irili  s  annals  in  those  realms  where  now  the  lee-kinn;  holds  undis- 
swav.  for  indestruetible  evidence  exists  that  there  ]>alm-o:roves 
wavetl  their  tan-like  branches,  there  the  ele])hant  and 
rli’ntxvros  crushed  their  way  amid  opposin^c  trunks,  and  there  the 
fi^rerii  pie’con  cooed  its  som;  of  love.  The  trees  that  once  clothed 
tha-r  naked  heights  have  sent  their  fossil  ttrf,ri.'i  to  attest  their  early 
t^xi-itenee  home  to  Kngland  ;  and  visitors  gf  our  museums  may 
thrniNelves  see  and  handle  the  arborage  that  shaded  ])anting  beasts 
and  birds  tVom  a  sun  no  less  fierce  than  that  which  now  with  its 
farnace-heat  scorches  the  prowling  lion  of  Africa,  or  the  tiger  of 
heii'jfal. 

The  greater  paid  of  the  coast  of  America  facing  the  Arctic  Sea, 
along  which,  close  inland,  the  Invcsfiqotor  passed,  say  from  155 
TO  f-5  deg.  of  longitude,  is  low  and  flat — in  this  ])resenting  a 
liiirked  dilference  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  which  is  faced  with 
lofrv  and  sometimes  inaccessible  clitls  and  promontories.  In  the 
interior  it  is  true,  and  at  a  distance,  spots  of  greater  elevation 
were  found  ;  but  the  general  characteristic  of  the  lands  bordering 
the  sea  was  a  very  gradual  and  slow  ascent.  All  the  evidence 
<jocs  to  indicate  an  emergence  from  the  sea  at  no  veiy  remote 
period;  and,  singular  to  say,  the  coast  ])resents  tokens,  at  the 
same  time  of  having  been  dry  and  forest-land  of  consideralile 
elevation  before  it  sank  into  the  sea,  ])revious  to  its  present  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  world.  In  more  than  one  ])lace,  but  in  (me  notaldy,  on 
Biliks'  Land,  petrified  trees  were  found  in  gTcat  cubundance  where 
now  no  trees  will  grow.  About  three  hundred  feet  from  the  sea- 
level,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach  in  the  last-named  loca¬ 
lity.  lat.  74  deg.,  numerous  ends  of  tninks  and  branches  of  trees 
were  seen  protruding  through  the  rich  loamy  soil  in  which  they 
were  embedded.  On  excavating  to  some  extent,  the  entire  hill  was 
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Tros!.,  Tlic  wootly  sti'innure  ]H‘rloct.  but  lianl  iiiul  Jeiist*.  \\  " 

situations  the  ■wood,  from  its  liatncss  and  the  pressure  to  v-v  i  IM 
Iiad  been  ex])nsed.  juvsented  a  laminateil  structure,  witli  t]/.**.  " 
of  coal,  ddie  trunk  of  one  tree,  the  end  of  which  protnifl, 
twenty-six  inches  in  diameter  by  sixteen  inches  :  that  of 
])ortion  of  which  was  taken  on  ])oar(h  was  seven  feet  in 
three  feet  in  circumference.  These  have  been  pronounced.^'* 
])ine  ;  but  there  must  have  been  oak  trees  also,  for  aeon  /  *' 
found,  as  well  as  ])ine-cones,  in  ])rocess  of  silicification.  Ihstinet 
fications  of  wood  were  also  observed  cro})pin<j:  out  on  the  bare  si^  ' 
the  hills  in  horizontal  lines  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the/;'  J 
trees,  to  some  of  which  the  bark  still  adhered.  The  discoverv  of/  B 
in  a  recent  and  ])etrilied  stale  in  rep^ions  whose  blipditinir*elini.v  if 
opposed  to  the  nurture  of  vepretable  life,  as  evidenced  in  its  s/-  R 
flora,  ])artial  verdure,  and  creepiiiLT  dwarf-willow,  its  onlv  {/'  T 
rescent  production,  is  a  subject  for  p’colop^ical  research  no  loss  /  pj 
restinir  than  stramjfc.  The  same  feature  has  been  discovero,!  .  F 
New  Siberia  in  the  same  latitude,  and  in  ^Felville  Island, 
deLiTces  furl  her  north,  nor  less  in  the  Antarctic  circle,  thus  tw  I 
lishinp:  the  fact  that  throupdiout  the  wide  extent  of  the  I’olar  ,  ■ 
as  far  as  observation  has  enabled  us  to  determine,  there  cxi.vted 'a*  ■ 
one  ])eriod  various  and  luxuriant  forms  of  arborescent  iiTowth  -  I 
repfions  where  nothin^:  now  is  to  be  seen  but  desolate  lands  a’  B 
trackless  icy  wastes.  The  abundance  of  coal  in  all  the  rcedons  t/  I 
versed  by  M'Clintoek leads  to  the  same  conclusion,  licat  heinrr  oko  •  I 
the  elements  necessary  to  its  formation,  tlic  ju’esence.  moreover,  f 
ammonite  and  trilobite  fossils,  of  the  former  (»f  which.  Proh>.  - 
Jlaupfhton  expressly  says,  “  It  appears  to  me  diilicnlt  to  imairine ih 
])0ssibility  of  such  a  fossil  livinp:  in  a  frozen  or  even  a  temper;,  e 
sea’’  (]i.  dp:»).  Undoubted  riunains  of  hnpfc  saurians  have 
l>een  litrhted  njum  in  these  reprions.  top-ctlier  vrith  the  niainnioih  a; ; 
the  cle])hant — the  whole  evidence  of  facts  pathcred  trom  a  widt 
hypcrboi*ean  surface  condneinp  to  d\I‘Cdintock's  hesitant  hypotLej;: 
based  upon  recent  and  superlicial  ilata. — d\Iany  centuries  airo  a 
milder  climate  no///,  and  j)robably  (//V,  exist,  and  a  corres]H)ndir.: 
modilteati(jn  of  placier,  and  a  sea  less  ice-encumbered"  (]>. 

The  facts  thus  rendered  incontrovertible  lead  ns  to  but  (Uic  cond;. 
sion,  that  lands,  ju’obably  of  much  preater  extent,  diiferent  ir. 
physical  character,  covereil  with  forests,  and  with  a  climate  more 
elevated  in  temjieratnre,  ]U’eeeded  tlie  upheaval  from  the  bed  of  il.e 
ocean  of  those  now  in  exisUuiee.  J fence  the  preat  aecumuhitiun  of 
wood  and  coal  beneath  the  surface,  in  vam’ous  stapes  of  orpanie 
ehanpe — metallized,  eai*bouized,  ami  silieiiied,  resultinp  fi’om  one  d 
those  remote  and  inscrutable  terrestinal  eoiuuilsions  associated  wi’li 
the  preat  secondary  era  of  pcolop’ieal  formation  in  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  former  lands  liavinp  been  for  ages  submerged, 
were  upheaved  above  the  surface  by  some  ])owerful  subinanne 
volcanic  action,  and  enveloped  in  the  shingly  bed  of  the  sea ;  tlioy 
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i  j ill-own  n]>wanl  as  now,  and  from  the  cheniieal  anti 

'  *  (d’  these  combined  o})orat ions  the  present  ap]ioar- 

^'V  '  ’I’lie  historv  of  this  still  unwritten  ]ia!j:e  t>f  tlie  earth's 
:  ’  \tlannte  Herodotus  siudl  show  r — the  hook,  wlio 

;  "  •.._Lthe  seal,  wlio  break  r — the  hieroolypli,  wlio  reveal  ? 

‘  man  then  tread  the  earth  jdonjx  with  the  mammals  that 

^^■  ^!V'these  hvperborean  forests?  Did  they  marry  ami  pve  in 
’  limdi,'  weep,  work,  die,  like  the  races  now  exisrin‘r,or 
'  ^  ^dw^e  rc'deiis  onlv  the  haunt  of  the  ([uadruped,  the  reindeer, 
""Vh'ir  as  well  as  of  the  mammoth  and  elephant  r  Xone  may 
*  n  Vl  few  t‘vcu  ]dausibly  c«)njecture.  Tlie  silence  that  ])ervades 


^  _ we  (juesliou  the  oracle,  but  its  response  is  the  echo  that 

our  re([uest.  Active  volcanic  nixencies  are  still  in  o])eration 
ivirions  ;  for  the  iires  and  smoke  seen  from  shipboard, 
'vliiel^  ^ven‘  su])}uxsed  to  ])roceed  from  Ksipiimaux  encampments, 

'  -iv  more  than  once  found  on  landinrc  to  ])roceed  from  natural 
inonn<ls.  hollow  at  iho  to]),  into  v.hieh,  when  exeavation  was  made, 

’  ir<-o  ina>ses  of  lime,  sulphur,  alum,  ami  silenite  were  ducf  out  in  a 
i  urniu”’  state.  Several  small  rills  of  water  im])reo-nated  with  the 
.  i-ne  suh>tanees,  of  an  elevated  temperature,  flowed  iu  the  neigh- 
l  .mrliood  of  these  stratiliod  motimls. 

t)f  tlie  su})erahumlanee  of  animal  life  in  the  regions  adjacent 
,0  the  North  Pole,  as  high  at  least  as  lat.  77  deg.,  the  evi- 
.jourt'  is  satisfactory.  Granite  and  other  rocks,  where  absolutely 
l-are  of  veLt'etation,  are  of  course  hare  of  susteminee  for  organic 
life:  hut  wheresoever  there  is  any  de])th  of  surface-soil  and  any 
roatiuo'  of  moss,  where,  moreover,  there  are  aecessihle  seas  and 
ordiuarv  skill  in  fishing  and  harpooning,  both  llesh  and  tish  iu 
satisfviucr  quantities  may  he  found.  Ga])taiii  Collinson,  for  instance, 
ohtaiiied  in  the  pools  in  Wollaston  Land,  a  tine  supply  of  tish 
of  which  he  could  aiford  to  salt  a  thousand  salmon  for  use  at 
sea,  while  other  game  rewarded  cxperlness  at  the  ritk*  with  no 
])ad  substitute  tor  beef,  in  the  ril)s  of  musk  oxen  and  the  liannehcs 
of  Arctic  venison.  These  larger  game  of  the  (piadrupcd  kind 
would  not  he  in  the  high  condition  of  a  stalled  ox,  or  the  wearer 
of  a  medal  at  the  J laker-street  Cattle-show — cs|K'eially  at  the 
ihir-cud  of  an  iiiinsually  .severe*  winter  .season — and  yet  might  stew 
down  into  nutritive  hashes  ami  broths,  to  diversity  the  loath¬ 
some  iteration  of  preserved  meats,  which  no  appetite  can  long 
rolish.  These  fi-esh  meats  are  furtlicr  very  wholesome,  even  wlien 
loan:  while  the  chase  and  cajiture  su|)])ly  a  most  healthful  stimulu.s 
lo  iiuMi  who  would  otherwise  ])iiie  and  fret  themselves  ill  under 
the  darkness,  dulness,  and  freezing  chill  of  their  untoward  position. 

Foxes  were  frequently  caught  in  very  inartificial  traps,  laid 
even  on  deck,  to  which  the  little  Reynards  would  Ine  in  quest  of 
food.  In  mid-winter  these  miserable  starvelings,  when  dissected, 
would  commonly  be  found  Avitli  their  stomaclis  empty,  or  only  small 
pieces  of  dwarf-willow,  half  masticated,  therein.  Hares  were  occa- 


^ont  .solitudes  rules  the  ])ast — we  gaze  upon  a  tomb,  not  a 
, _ Miieslion  the  oracle,  hut  its  resnonse  is  the  echo  that 
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I  ^  j  poatinir  of  tat.  Tlie  chase  of  the  doer  is  difTieult,  for  tlio 

jvitii  a  ‘  iln*  tein]H‘ratiire  of  the  air  trviiiff.  All  the 

i"  distiirured  with  frost -hites  on  tlieir  faces, 

riT."  wlien  they  wished  to  tire  on  the  Jininials,  almost 

(:r.  i  tiiiirers  were  too  powerless  to  pull  the  trii^n^er  ; 

j"‘ !'j,tien.  when  they  had  tired,  they  were  too  heiuimbed  to 

lu'iv  were  other  hunters  bent  on  sport  besides  the  Kn^rlish 
I  tlie  expedition — namely,  the  wolves.  The  boatswain 

f^^Vone  dav.  to  fetch  home  on  ti  sledure  a  deer  he  had  killed  the 
"  iVlbre  t*hi  reaehim?  the  sp(»t,  in  a  deep  ravine,  he  fouiul  only 
which  a  tmek  of  live  wolves  were  then  ravenouslv 
V  Determininu^  to  recover  at  least  a  jtortion  ot  Ins  s])ortin<T 

*  rht>  lie  boldly  advanced.  He  tirst  endeavoured  to  frighten  them 
^iv  liMlleoiiiLr  at  the  to})  of  his  voice — a  boatswain’s  voice,  be  it. 

•  1 ...  tiHul  bv  no  means  (Althe  “  suckiiuj:  dove”  order — when  three 
{jii*  <rluitons  acknowledged  the  ])rohibition,  and  withdrawing  a 

/  u-  vanls.  sat  down,  leaving  two  still  at  their  oeeupation.  The 
itiiK-b  now  seized  one  leg  of  the  deer,  while  one  of  the  (quadrupeds 
j...v>-"-e(l  at  the  other,  his  companions  sitting  snarling  s])eetators  of 
wli:U  was  (Toiug  on.  With  his  musket  hrmly  gras])ed  in  one  hand, 
ojul  liraiidisliing  the  long  bone  in  the  other,  the  gallant  boatswain 
j^ept  bawlin^r.  with  his  stentorian  lungs,  w'iih  the  double  object  of 
koepiniT  otf  bis  foes,  and  of  attracting  assistance  ;  Jit  every  opjior- 
niiutv  he  snicked  otf  warily  jwtions  of  the  remaining  meat,  at  the 
saint'  time  presenting  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy,  which  growled  its 
detianee  and  distmnteiit  at  the  ojieration.  It  ended  in  the  stout 
mariner  securing  fourteen  ]K)unds  of  the  flesh,  a  small  guerdon  for 
se  Lnvat  a  risk  :  but  under  the  circumstances  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  ship  s  mess.  'J’he  wolves  will  bring  down  a  deer  themselves. 
Their  mode  of  operation  is  this  :  -They  separate  a  beast  from  the 
herd,  and  then  the  hungry  troop  gather  in  upon  him  in  a  circle,  and  at 
last,  as  if  by  preconcerted  signtd,  all  rush  in  together,  tiring  him 
down  by  main  force  to  the  ground,  and  dispatch  and  cat  liim  tonte 
The  musk  ox  is  more  diflicult  to  shoot  than  the  reindeer,  and 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  those  latitudes.  His  thick  coat  and  hard 
skull  will  almost  turn  a  ball.  An  adventure  with  these  brutes  was  not 
without  ])eril,  nor  without  glory  and  qirotit  to  the  hero,  as  it  proved 
in  the  i*esult.  The  sergeant  of  marines  left  the  sliip  at  noon,  one 
clay,  and  some  hours  later,  when  returning,  he  observed  two  musk 
oxen  lying  down,  one  of  them  aslc'cp.  He  was  able  to  advance 
within  one  hundred  and  twentv  yards,  when  he  tired,  and  wounded 
the  larger;  both  had  at  tliis  time  got  on  their  legs.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  tirst  wound,  which  did  not  appear  to  affect  him  in  the  least,  the 
animal  approached,  with  a  most  ferocious  asqicct,  till  within  about 
forty  yards,  when  he  stood  as  if  making  up  his  mind  for  a  charge  ; 
his  assailant  again  tired,  and  again  wounded  him,  but  he  still 
remained  in  the  same  attitude.  The  other  ox  had  by  this  time 
approached  more  closely,  and  with  the  view  of  securing  both,  the 
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a  junction  eastward  with  the  other  expeditions  that  had  reaclief} 
Arctic  circle  hy  Ihitliu's  15ay  and  Lancaster  Sound,  hopinrr  |.J 
tiilinL’‘s  of*  Franklin  and  his  ])arty.  should  that  ill-fated  sailor 
succH‘eded  in  drivin<^  his  ship  through  the  ice  south  {nul  we>-  . 
Ca]a*  Walker. 

On  the  look-out  for  Franklin's  missing  party,  the  ship;.' 
this  expedition  seized  every  0]iportunity  of  intercourse  with 
Esrpiiinaux,  when  casual  ])arties  of  that  singularly  dirty  and  riij. 
agi’ccable  people  fell  in  the  way.  The  expectations  of  the  party  ofr* 
sliaped  the  inferences  they  drew  from  matters  of  observation  • 
sus])icior.  amongst  the  natives.  For  instance,  if  a  person  fairer  thi: 
another  ap])ears  among  them  on  shore,  the  person  who  examines n 
group  with  a  telesco])e  from  the  deck  protioiinces  him  a  Kuropeai 
Anything  in  the  sha])e  of  a  mound  is  directly  supposed  to  i-ei 
foreigner's  grave,  and  any  signal  ])ost,  of  which  there  are  inanv.uj 
erection  of  the  lost  men.  These  fancies  shajied  the  vision,  irj 
deluded  the  hope  of  the  crew  on  more  than  one  occasion;  limit:; 
now  certain,  from  all  that  has  transpired  within  the  last  t^\ovel^ 
with  the  Fb.r,  that  the  Franklin  ex})edition,  neither  by  sea  nor  lani 
ever  reached  this  region  at  all,  and  can  only  be  tracked  in  lomntudrs 
further  east. 

The  Fs(|uimaux  encountered  by  the  successive  voyagers  to  6 
Arctic  regions,  were  marked  by  the  usual  characteristics  of  tb: 
unattractive  race  of  men.  Thev  chewed  the  cud  and  divided!- 
hoof,  yet  were  they  i.ndubitably  classifiable  with  unclean  animal? 
That  “  cleanliness  is  next  to  goodliness”  was  a  wise  saw  which  hac 
never  reached  so  high  a  latitude  as  theirs,  'idiey  suffered  as  a  nat: : 
from  a  uniform  com])laint — hydrophobia.  They  had  no  faitii  in  t:? 
Avater-cure.  Anabajitism  could  never  succeed  among  them.  J>- ‘ 
hefore  would  Jiave  been  their  cry  of  desjiair.  The: 

unsavoury  savour  was  that  of  a  midden  in  midsummer — toruhnosri 
Avith  them  Avas  perjaetual  assafVetida.  All  the  com])arisous  where¬ 
with  you  would  compare  them  Avere,  in  IMrs.  IMalaprop's  phraje. 
literally  “  odorous.’’  Had  Ave  been  there  Ave  should  haA’c  preferre: 
them  anvAvhere  except  betAveen  the  Avind  and  our  nobility.  T:: 
oflence  of  their  nastiness  AA'as  rank — it  smelled  to  heaATU  !  Hmna: 
pachyderms,  their  skin  Avas  crass  Avith  dirt  ;  to  make  them  exte::- 
poraneous  birils  they  needed  only  feathers,  for  the*y  Averc  Target 
already  Avith  grime.  They  Avere  the  ]^oetry  of  filthiness  ami 
— the  uUrn  of  human  disregard  of  the  decencies.  Only  hyper¬ 

borean  noses  and  ner\TS  could  bear  a  daily  association  Avith  a  peop.; 
of  such  a  high  celestial  llaA’our  as  this  ;  for  ordinaiw  mortals  tb 
ammonian  relish  Avere  OA^er  high 

“  For  human  nature’s  daily  food.’’ 


Mr.  ^IcDougall,  in  his  extremely  interesting  and  business-hie 
journal,  declares  that  they  outvied  all  he  had  previously  sr- 
in  AA’aut  of  cleanliness,  and  were,  AAdthout  exception,  the  c-- 
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i  tilthy  race  of  human  beings  it  has  been  my  lot  to 

'  '-ouiiter.  *  The  men  niiglit  possibly  at  some  remote  period  have 
iil'Vil  in  a  wa<h,  but  it  is  my  firm  coiivietioii  that  the  boys, 
Mp-iivnilv  ton  or  twelve  years  old,  had  never  undergone  anything 
the  form  of  an  abliit ionary  jn’oeess.  It  is,  however,  alinosL 
i:iPO>>ihlo  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  personal  appearance  of  these 
^,v^radecl  creatures  who,  though  to  us  objects  of  commiseration,  were 
p'no  means  of  that  opinion  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  they, 
nitli  a  most  amusing  serio-comic  expression  of  countenance,  imitated 
car  L^estiircs  and  words  ;  and  whenever  success  attended  their 
endeavours,  the  ])erformer  was  rewarded  by  the  boisterous  laughter 
c:’  those  around,  whicli,  in  their  excess  of  mirth,  brought  tears  into 
I  4;  eir  eves.”  *’  The  a))pearanee  of  the  interior  of  the  tents  was  quite 
-in  keepinuf  with  their  ])ei’sons.  The  skins  sti'ewn  around  were 
f  envthini:  luit  inviting,  and  although  not  very  fastidious,  it  would 
il  itke  a  considerable  time  to  I'cconcile  one  to  the  thoughts  of  seeking 
f[  r  I'ose  amongst  so  much  tilth.  Strewn  around  on  the  outside  of  tlie 
^  t  I  ts  were  hones  ol  birds  and  seals,  besiiles  a  quantity  of  putrid  seal 
Jjt’.'di  and  intestines,  sending  forth  an  offensive  smell.  We,  of  course, 
(^  tii'iileivd  this  to  be  the  refuse  oil  which  probably  the  dogs  were 
if  ].  Init  wei’c  soon  enlightened  by  seeing  one  of  the  ancient  ladies 
|pikea  portion  of  the  entrails,  and  swallow  a  (piantity  of  it  as  Italians 
mio  laaeearoni.  ileing,  however,  a  few  yarils  in  length,  she  was 
Iriialile  to  swallow  the  whole,  and  therefore  contented  lierself  with  a 
||foot  or  two.  which  was  severed  with  a  knife.  This  feat  completed 
car  clis<Tust.  As  well  it  might,  Kscpiiniaux  maccaroni  is  a  soine- 
vliat  rich  idea,  but  unsavourv  withal. 

And  yet  these  children  of  the  North  thrive  on  the  garbage  of  their 
food,  and  the  rudeness  of  their  habits,  and  seemed  in  most  cases 
jotive.  sti’oiig,  and  healthy,  save  for  an  affection  of  the  eves,  which 
v.iis  common.  The  women  are  more  interesting  than  the  men, 
Miialler  in  stature,  lively  and  cheerful.  Their  infants  are  carried  on 
Their  back,  hidden  from  view  under  their  hooded  jumper.  When 
labv  is  released  from  its  confinement,  the  mother  unties  the  string 
1  and  her  waist,  by  which  it  is  siqiported,  and  clutching  the  little 
i  .ped  dextei’ously  by  the  leg,  she  biangs  it  out  of  its  dungeon,  as 
nakyl  as  it  was  liorn.  AhClintock  records  such  an  occurrence  : — 
|*  iUiilst  intent  upon  my  bargaining  for  silver  spoons  and  forks 
iitdonoing  to  Frank-lin's  expedition,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  needles  or  a 
for  each  relic,  one  pertinacious  old  dame,  after  having  obtained 
l^yUlie  was  likely  to  get  from  me  for  herself  ])ulled  out  her  infant 

It;  the  arm.  and  quietly  held  the  poor  little  creature  (for  it  was 
’■t-riecTly  iiak(Ml)  before  me  in  the  breeze,  the  temperature  at  the 
being  bij  deg.  below  freezing  point  1  l\‘tersen  informed  me 
she  was  begging  for  a  needle  for  her  child.” — ]).  *2do. 

I  It  dedgued  to  stay  in  that  exjiosed  position  for  any  time,  she 
^  thes  it  ill  a  little  sealskin  jacket  like  her  own.  The  teeth  of  the 

I||onieii  are  white  as  ivory,  and  are  constantly  displayed  in  vociferous 
d'a^hter;  their  feet  and  hands  are  beautifully  formed,  and  small. 
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Tlicy  tattoo  tlielr  ittulor  lip  to  ilic  cliiii  in  vertical  and  divoronr,, 
lines.  Tlie  fetish,  or  aninler,  which  the  Esquimaux  carry  with  thet 
in  huntini:;  aiul  lishinii’  excursions,  is  usiuilly  a  ]>icce  of  ivory,  f.],,,  ! 
four  inches  Ion;/,  carved  with  tlie  ti^’iire  of  a  bird  or  other 
on  it.  The  family  boat  of  the  natives  is  called  a  ])ai(hjr.  aiul  - 
paddled  by  women,  but  they  have  also  oomiaks  and  kayaks,  'p, , 
baidar,  like  the  others,  is  formed  of  skins  of  seals,  stripped  of  t}  > 
hair,  and  .stretched  ovt'r  a  fraitie-work  of  wood  or  whaleltoi^., 
Tliese  contain  many  ]>ersons.  The  oomiak  is  the  woman's  hr.r- 
distinctively,  the  kayak  the  canoe  of  a  sin^de  Esquimaux,  h 
sixteen  or  .seventeen  feet  ion/,  extremely  buoyant,  projK'lled  hy  a 
sin/le  paddle,  and  wei/hs  about  forty-live  ])Ounds,  so  that  it  can  be 
carried  on  the  shoulder.s  with  ease.  It  is  ca})aeious  enoiifrh  to 
contain  all  the  im]dements  of  war  anti  of  the  chase,  as  well  a>  a 
sufficient  .sup])ly  of  food.  An  Escjuimaux.  with  his  kayak  adc(juatelv 
furnished,  is  as  well  iirovided  for  as  a  snail  in  its  slielh  The  liaidat' 
are  twenty-four  leet  Ion/,  l)y  four  Immd.  with  .seats  across  like  our 
boats.  The  wtumm  ])ro]Hd  them  vritli  /rent  dexterity  throu/h  the 
water.  Tlie  nets  they  employ  in  lisliin/  are  made  very  iu/eniouslv 
out  of  the  ham-strin/ tendons  (»f  reindeer,  in  leii/ths  of  about  thiitocn 
inehes.  and  are  knotted  neatly  hythe  hand.  Most  of  the  American 
Esquimaux  trade  either  direct  Ivor  indirectly  in  furs  with  tlKvHmi.vini's 
Bay  Eompanv.  Eor  the  skin  of  the  silver  fox,  a  sin/uiarly  r-nre  and 
beautiful  fur,  they  obtain  about  h;dt-a-erown's  worth  of /oods;  while 
a  good  .specimen  of  tliat  fur  is  worth  liftv  /uineas  in  the  buro]>oan 
market.  Some  one  must  realise  a  lar/e  protit — a  portentous  quil 
for  a  veiu'  insi/nitieaut  7/*^,  on  sucli  a  transaction. 

Their  only  wea]K)n  for  the  chase  is  the  bow,  wbieli  tliey  use  with 
unerring  aim.  They  eaptui’e  the  whale  with  hai‘])oons,  which  they 
launch  with  the  utmo.st  dexteidty.  The  harpoons  have  a  ]>icco  of 
inflated  skin,  or  bladder,  attached  to  the  U])])er  ])ai’t  by  a.  tendonons 
cord,  or  a  walrus  hide  thong  ;  and  wlien  thrown  the  barbed  ])ortioii 
becomes  detached  from  the  shaft  yvlien  it  bits  its  object,  tljo  skin 
still  adhering  to  it.  in  this  way  a  whale  is  pursued  by  the  men 
in  kayaks,  and  receives  sueli  a  number  of  wounds  in  .succes>ion  ns  it 
comes  to  the  surface,  and  becomes  so  woiried  and  exliau.>t( d  fre.m 
loss  of  blood  that  esea])C  is  very  rare.  Tlie  spear  heads  art*  mostly 
made  of  bone,  but  also  of  flint,  and  sometimes  of  iron.  One  tribe 
met  near  Wollaston  Land  had  all  their  inqilements  of  copper,  and  were 
in  ])ossession  of  abundant  ]uire  eop^ier  ore.  Knives,  ari'ows,  needle^:, 
and  other  cutting  and  ])iereing  instruments  were  all  formed  oftliis 
metal  in  the  most  ingenious  and  jierfect  manner  hy  the  simple 
process  of  hammering,  without  recourse  to  tlie  use  of  lire.  Skins 
were  also  ]>repared  hy  tliem  yyitli  the  /r(.*atest  in/emuity.  d  he 
Esquimaux  are  ])robably  (*f  Mongolian  race,  and  are  met  yvitli  in  the 
extreme  north-eastern  limit  of  Asia,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  alon/ 
the  entire  coast  of  America,  and  as  far  eastward  as  (Greenland  ;  to 
the  south,  as  tar  as  Hudson’s  Bay  ;  and  to  tlie  north,  wherever  the 
Arctic  regions  have  been  explored.  They  consider  themselves  quite 
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■  tt>  tlu*  Kablooiia.^,  or  white  men.  They  are  ‘renerrlly  wt*ll 
hut  their  size  is  under  theaveranre  hoiirht,  only  five  feet 
*-'^?^'7iii'hes,  thouirh  some  amone:  them  ereep  up  to  a  taller  stature. 

Oixsess  keen  small  black  eyes,  the  eMernal  eoinmissure  soine- 
wliat  drot^ped.  'fheiv  is  generally  an  absence  t>f  beard  or  whiskers, 
Ini  in  the  seniors  there  is  a  more  generous  LCn)\vih.  'fhe  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  often  practically  tested  by  the  huLTCst  o-obbits  ('f  blubber, 

prodijzious.  They  seem  to  recoi^nise  the  existence  (>f  a  Su|)renie 
tMm^.  but  otherwise  have  no  religion.  Polygamy  exists  among 
them,  whenever  the  husband  chooses  to  alford  the  t'Xpensice  luxury 
oi'  a  second  wife.  As  a  race,  they  steal  and  lie  without  shame  or  com- 
Munction,  yet  are  true  to  each  other,  alfectionate  to  their  ehildren, 
courageous  and  active,  and  extremely  industrious  in  ])roviding  foo(l 
amiinst  winter  In  patience  and  eiiduraiu'e  of  cold  and  hunger,  in 
ingenuity  of  construction  and  device  with  the  coarsest  implements, 
in  perseverance  and  tenacity  in  the  chase  by  sea  and  by  land,  in 
short  in  all  the  virtues  of  uncivilized  man,  they  will  bear  comparison 
with  any  other  race  u]K)n  the  face  of  tlie  globe.  It  is  a  grievous 
pitv  and  a  mortal  wrong  to  these  ])oor  wails  and  outlying  borderers 
of  iiunianity.  that  more  is  not  done,  and  ])ersistcntly  and  systiunati- 
callv  done,  for  their  elevation  and  evangelization.  That  ])ortion  of 
the  race  of  which  we  now  speak,  occu]n*ing  the  mn  th-western  shores 
of  America,  seems  to  have  been  entir(*ly  unreached  by  missionary 
eifort  hitherto. 

Py  the  l*th  of  September,  after  one  month's  sailing  along  the  (‘oast, 
the  crew  of  the  i/ircs/g/c/er  were  oil*  the  .small  islands  near  (  ’ape  Parrv, 
thus  far  they  vrere  on  known  ground.  I'hey  now  steered  nonhwanl 
and  eastward,  and  next  morning  discovered  high  hind,  but  with  the 
pack  of  ice  resting  on  its  western  shore.  This  determined  (’apiain 
.M'Clureon  adopting  a  course  northward  along  its  eastern  side,  which 
ji])pcared  com])aratively  cleai*.  'I’lte  lusulland  they  called  Nelson's 
Head,  and  the  land  itself  Paring  Island.  ]'daking  sail  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  land  was  soon  perceive<l  in  that  direction,  also  Prince  Albei’t's 
Land  in  hit,  7'2  deg.  1  min.  north,  and  long.  1  P.i  deg.  ’Jo  min. 
west,  leading  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  they  were  now  in  a 
clianiiel  between  two  islands,  which,  if  unobstructi'd,  would  open 
into  Harrow's  Strait,  and  thus  solve  tlie  ])robleni  over  which  sciiuico 
had  been  scratching  its  ])ale  and  nibbling  its  linger  nails  S(j  long. 
In  fact,  .seventy  miles  alone  se])arated  them  at  this  point  from 
Harrow  s  Strait,  but  a  large  ])ortion  of  the  intei*vening  watei*  was 
covered  by  dense  ice,  the  accumulation  of  centuries.  'J'he  drift  bore 
them  occasionally  back  from  even  this  position  ;  but  hoj)ing  that 
another  summer  would  lurnish  greater  advantages  for  Arctic  ri'search 
the  Captain  determined  to  hazard  tlie  chance  of  wintering  in  the 
pack  to  returning  disappointed  of  his  quest,  'f  ravelling  ]){ii  ties  sent 
north  along  the  line  of  navigation,  ])roved  that  this  channel  com¬ 
municated  with  the  sea  opposite  Captain  Parry's  ^Melville  Island, 
and  thus  settled  for  ever  the  long-agitated  question  of  a  north-west 
passage.  As  soon  as  this  point  was  definitively  ascertained,  it  was 
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recorded  in  the  followini^  modest  terms  in  the  ship's  lo^  of  tlie 
Jnvc'ifigato}' : — 

“October  olst,  1850.  The  Captiiiii  returned  at  8'oO  a.m.;  and  .r 
ITdO  a.m.,  the  remainder  of  the  party,  having  upon  the 
instant,  ascertained  that  the  waters  we  are  noAv  in  conirnunieate 
with  those  of  Barrow's  Strait,  the  north-eastern  limit  beinor  in  lat 
73  deg.  31  min.  X. ;  long.  Il  l  deg.  30  min.  A\  .,  tlins  establisliiiif>- 
the  existence  of  a  north-west  passage  between  tlie  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans. 


And  there  they  stayed  till  July  i7th  next  }ear,  before  they  could 
obtain  their  release  from  the  chains  of  their  icy  environment,  hut 
with  that  day  Itegan  their  course  southward,  and  round  the  western 
or  seaward  side  of  Baring  Island,  or  Banks’  Land,  which,  for 
undisguised  horror,  risk,  and  invincible  daring  is  almost  A\ithout 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  naval  enter])riso.  Succeeding  in  that 
course,  the  ship  was  forced  into  Barrow’s  Strait  at  its  western 
entrance,  coasted  the  shore  till  it  reached  a  l»ay,  called  appro[»riatelv 
the  Bay  of  Mercy,  and  was  there  frozen  in  in  hit.  74  deg.,  long.  1  ]s!  dei^. 
on  the  -4th  vSept ember,  1 851.  There  the  good  ship  proltably  still  lies, 
and  may  lie  tor  ever,  its  ]'>osition  being  land-locked  except  to  the  north, 
having  been  abandoned  finally  in  the  early  summer  of  1853.  after 
tw'o  winters  spent  there  on  the  rescue  of  the  crew  by  a  ])arty  from 
her  ^lajesty’^s  ship  commanded  by  Captain  Kellett.  Xo 

men  ever  earned  renown  by  more  strenuous  perseverance  in  the  face 


of  difficulties  than  the  crew'  of  the  Invcxiujaiur.  Xo  one  ever  solved 


a  problem  of  the  actual  tidal  communication  betw'cen  the  two 
great  oceans  before  Captain  51 ‘(Jure,  and  it  seems  an  ungenerous 
course  wdiich  is  pursued  by  many  since  the  return  of  the  Zb.r,  to 
insinuate  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  made  a  ]n*ior  disco\  ery  of  the 
passage,  4Ve  do  not  disparage  the  ments  of  that  fine  old  sailor, 
because  induljrcnce  is  due  to  the  dead,  where  indulgence  is  demanded 
by  the  infirmities  or  failures  of  those  wdio  cannot  speak  for  them¬ 
selves ;  but  wdthout  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  Franklin 
needs  indulgence,  w'o  must  allege  that  his  case  is  not  proven  hy  his 
advocates.  It  mav  be  that  his  vessels  w'ere  last  seen  in  a  channel 


W’hich,  if  pursued,  might  land  one  westward  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Copper-mine  River;  but  if  so,  he  was  only  there  in  obedience  to  his 
instructions.  Again,  that  such  communication  by  water  docs  exist  in 
that  region  is  a  point  only  surmised,  not  determined,  even  yet. 
And  last  and  saddest  of  all,  whatever  mav  be  the  fate  of  his  drifting 
ships,  if  they  should  ever  find  their  wuiy  into  the  open  sea  we<t  of 
Baring  Island,  the  fact  of  a  ]iassage  may  be  demonstrated  by 
sheer  force  of  nature  and  flow'  of  cuiTents,  but  not  bv  Franklin.  It 


is  absurd  to  sav  of  a  man  who  was  dead  in  June,  1>^47,  that  he  had 


ascertained  a  point  to  wdiich,  in  the  only  existing  record  of  his  voyage 
in  the  north,  no  allusion  is  made  ;  and  it  is  ungenerous  to  the  living, 
whose  experiment  is  demonstrative,  to  endeavour  to  tear  the  laurel 
from  their  brow'.  The  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  and 
the  colleagues  of  Sir  Robert  5PClure  in  northern  adventure,  ought 
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1,.  •ihovc  this  nnwortliy  attempt  fo  taniish  the  bn'jjflitiuss  aial 
^  '  bis  ai'liiovoinont".  (>tlu*rs  tlioncrlit  tla*  passaLrt'  possible, 

it,  wore  on  t lie  way  it,  an<l  witliin  an  ace  of  it — but 
\f  riiire  niacio  it.  Sundry  endeavours  were  ])roseented  by  undoiibt- 
*  llv  able  and  inirenious  men  to  set  this  efr<r  npon  its  end,  but 
Vl  iluVe  has  done  it  at  once,  and  for  ever.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
I'ln  '^aa-’-e  of  Hrown  in  his  History  of  the  Xorth-west  passaire: — “  That 
t ;?/o7'/v'>v'/e7  the  fhnt  trnJif  llntish  qu^!<tion, 

7  nnrfh-iee,<f  ,*  ire  feel  tf  C'hrttof  he  fanoffeti  prutff^il ,  ter  too 

irhhhi  knov'e,  th<it  it  (lone  hif  Ilriftfin.  Alas!  that  Frankdin  and 
.-••illant  associates  were  not  restored  to  join  in  the  exultation,  that 
•iiiotlier  wreath  had  been  added  to  their  country's  fame.” 

There  are  two  circumstances  of  the  utmost  inteivst  whii*h  we  are 
hound  to  notice  in  connection  with  this  voyaLTc,  the  one  ‘ri‘(»loLi;ical, 
and  the  other  e^^momical,  bearinof  as  they  do,  the  former  upon  the 
historv  of  our  glol)e,  and  the  latter  U])on  the  means  of  support  iiiLT  life 
in  tlie*Arc‘^ic  rejxions.  The  tropie  dream  of  our  early  naviLrators  would 
Iiave  been  a  matter-of-lact  reality  at  some  unknown  pei*iod  of  the 
earth’s  annals  in  those  realms  where  now  the  Ice-kini,^  holds  undis- 
p’lted  swav.  for  indestructible  evidence  exists  that  there  ]>alm-i?roves 
(nice  waved  their  f;in-like  branches,  there  tlu*  ele)diant  and 
rliinoceivvs  crushed  their  way  amid  op])osinix  trunks,  and  th(*re  the 
eastern  ]>ie^eon  cooed  its  sonijof  love.  The  trei‘s  that  once  clothed 
those  naked  hei<:^hts  have  sent  their  fossil  tfrhri.'^  to  attest  their  early 
existence  home  to  Kno-lund  ;  and  visitors  of  our  museums  may 
themselves  see  and  handle  the  arboraire  that  shaded  ])antlnt^  beasts 
and  birds  from  a  sun  no  less  fierce  than  that  which  now  with  its 
furnace-heat  scorches  the  prowling  lion  of  Africa,  or  the  tiger  of 


Beiural. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  America  facing  the  Arctic  Sea, 
along  which,  close  itdand,  the  Inrc^tit/otor  passed,  say  from  155 
to  T25  deg.  of  longitude,  is  low  and  flat — in  this  ]>resenting  a 
marked  dilference  fo  tlie  coast  of  Crreenland,  wdiich  is  faced  with 
lofty  and  sometimes  inaccessible  cliffs  and  promontories.  In  the 
interior  it  is  true,  and  at  a  distance,  spots  of  greater  elevation 
were  found  ;  but  the  general  characteristic  of  the  lands  borderinnr 
the  sea  was  a  very  gradual  and  slow  ascent.  All  the  evidence 
goes  to  indicate  an  emergence  from  the  sea  at  no  veiy  remote 
period;  and,  singular  to  say,  the  coast  ])resents  token.s,  at  the 
same  time  of  having  been  dry  and  forest-land  of  considerable 
elevation  before  it  sank  into  the  sea,  ])reyious  to  its  present  restora¬ 
tion  to  the  world.  In  more  than  one  ])l‘ace,  Init  in  one  notablv,  on 
Banks'  Land,  petrified  trees  were  found  in  great  abundance  where 
now  no  trees  will  grow.  About  three  hundred  feet  from  the  sea- 
levehlmd  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach  in  the  last-named  loca¬ 
lity,  hit.  74  deg.,  numerous  ends  of  tninks  and  bi*anches  of  trees 
were  seen  protruding  through  the  rich  loamy  soil  in  which  they 
were  embedded.  On  excavating  to  some  extent,  the  entire  hill  was 
found  to  be  a  ligneous  formation,  being  composed  of  trees,  some  of 
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ilioiii  (iiirk  anil  softenecl,  in  a  state  uf  seini-carbonization,  otiu'vs 
iVesli,  tlie  wootly  stiTieiuiv  ])erleet,  but  bard  and  dense.  In  a  ie'.v 
situations  tlie  '\v<'»od.  from  its  flatness  and  the  pressure  to  which  it 
iiad  been  exposed,  ])resentt*d  a  laminated  striictun*,  with  tlie  traces 
of  coal.  "J  lu‘  trunk  of  one  tree,  the  (Uid  (‘f  which  protruded,  was 
twenty-six  inches  in  diameter  by  sixteen  inches  :  that  uf  another,  a 
])ortion  of  which  was  taken  on  board,  was  seven  feet  in  lenn^th  and 
three  feet  iti  circuinferemv.  These  have  been  jn’onouneed  to  he 
pine  :  but  there  must  have  been  oak  trees  also,  for  acorns  were 
found,  as  well  as  ])ine-cones,  in  ])rocess  of  silicification.  Distinct  strati- 
ticaiions  of  wr>od  were  also  observed  cro])])in<^  out  on  the  bare  sides  of 
the  liills  in  horizontal  lines  formed  by  the  ])rotrusion  of  the  ends  of 
trees,  to  some  of  which  the  bark  still  adhered.  The  discoverv  of  wood 
in  a  recent  and  ])etrilied  .stale  in  repons  whose  bliixhtiinnr  climate  is 
('pjiosed  to  the  nurture  of  vegetable  life,  as  evidenced  in  its  scant v 
flora,  partial  verdure,  and  ereepini^  dwarf-willow,  its  only  arho- 
reseent  production,  is  a  subject  for  u’colo^ical  research  no  less  iiitc- 
rcstinef  than  straiipn  The  same  feature  has  been  discovered  in 
New  Siberia  in  the  same  latitude,  ami  in  ]\Ielville  Island,  two 
depH‘e.s  furl  her  north,  nor  less  in  the  Antarctic  eirede,  thus  estab- 
lishinir  the  fact  that  throuohout  the  wide  extent  of  the  Polar  seas, 
as  fai*  as  (d)sei*vation  has  emibled  us  to  determine,  there  existed  .at 
one  ]ieriod  various  and  luxuriant  forms  of  arborest’ent  uTOwth  in 
regions  where  lUfthiner  now  is  to  be  seen  but  desolate  lands  and 
trackless  icy  wastes.  The  abundance  ol‘  coal  in  all  the  repons  tra¬ 
versed  by  M'Plintock leads  to  tlie  same  ctmclusion,  heat  b-eincr  one  of 
the  elements  necessary  to  its  forination,  tlie  ])resenee.  moreover,  of 
ammonite  and  trilobite  fossils,  of  the  former  (d‘  whicli  Professor 
JIauerhton  expressly  says,  “  It  apjiears  to  me  diflicult  to  imapne  the 
])ossibility  (d*  smdi  a  fossil  livine^  in  a  frozen  or  even  a  tem])eratc 
.sea*'  ( ]i.  d'.Ll).  Undoubted  nmiains  of  huofc  saurians  have  also 
])een  lighted  upon  in  these  reasons,  topulier  v.'ith  the  mammoth  and 
the  elephant — the  whole  evidence  of  facts  ptthered  from  a  wide 
hy])erborean  surface  condueino-  to  iM'Clintock’s  hesitant  hypothesis 
based  u]>on  recent  and  su})ertici.*d  data. — iMany  centuries  ago  a 
milder  climate  and  ju’obaldy  (//d,  exist,  and  a  corres])ondln.g 

modification  (>f  glacier,  and  .a  sea  less  ice-encumbered"  (]).--<>). 
The  facts  thus  rendered  incontrovertible  lead  us  to  but  one  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  lands,  ]U’obably  of  mmdi  greater  extent,  different  in 
physical  character,  covered  with  forests,  and  with  a  climate  more 
tdevalccl  in  tem]U'rature,  ]U’eceded  the  upheaval  from  tlie  bed  of  the 
ocean  of  those  now  in  existence.  lienee  the  great  accumulation  of 
wood  and  coal  beneath  the  surface,  in  vari<nis  stages  of  organic 
change — metallized,  carbonized,  and  silieified,  resulting  fi’om  one  of 
those  remote  and  itiscrutable  terrestrial  convulsions  associated  with 
the  great  secondary  era  of  geolog-ical  formation  in  the  creation  ot 
the  world.  The  former  lands  liaving  been  for  ages  submerged, 
were  upheaved  above  the  surface  by  some  ])owerful  submarine 
volcanic  action,  and  enveloped  in  the  shingly  bed  of  the  sea ;  they 
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^\,-vc  aiTtiiu  ihrown  u]r»var(l  as  now,  and  tVoiii  the  clieniii*al  and 
i  ’•nitons  ]n’( ’‘duets  of  those  combined  oj^orations  the  ])resont  a]i])oar- 
result,  ddio  histoiy  of  this  still  unwi’ilten  paixe  of  the  earth's 
annals,  what  pro- Adamite  Herodotus  shall  show: — tiie  book,  who 
Fiiall  <'pen  ? — the  seal,  wh(’>  break  r — the  hieroirlyph,  who  ivveal  ? 
|)i.l  liviinr  man  then  tread  the  earth  alonof  with  the  mammals  that 
rnaiued  these  hyperborean  forests?  Did  they  marry  and  o*lve  in 
liiarriaire,  lauo'h,  weej),  wtmk,  die,  like  the  races  now  exisriinr,  or 
were  tliese  reu'iens  only  the  haunt  of  the  ([iiadruped,  the  reindeer, 
and  bear,  as  well  as  of  the  inannnoth  and  elephant  :  None  may 
tell,  and  few  even  ]dausibly  conjecture.  'J’he  silence  that  ])ervades 
these  ])resent  solitudes  rules  the  ])ast — we  traze  upon  a  tomb,  not  a 
revelation — we  fjuestion  the  oracle,  but  its  res])onse  is  the  echo  that 
mocks  our  ro(piest.  Active  volcanic  ai^em-ies  are  still  in  o])eration 
in  those  reo’ions  ;  for  the  lires  ami  smoke  seen  from  shipboard, 
which  were  su])posed  to  ])roeccd  from  Ksipiimaux  eneam])ments, 
were  more  than  once  found  on  landincc  to  ])roeecd  from  natural 
inoiimls.  hollow  at  the  to]>,  into  Avhich,  when  excavation  Avas  made, 
lara’e  masses  of  lime,  sulphur,  alum,  and  silenite  were  du^f  out  in  a 
hurniiiLT  state.  Several  small  rills  of  Avater  impreo-nated  with  the 
same  substances,  of  an  elevated  temperature,  tlowed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  these  stratilied  mounds. 

Of  the  su])erabundanee  of  animal  life  in  tiie  regions  adjacent 
to  the  North  Pole,  as  high  at  least  as  lat.  77  deg.,  the  evi- 
^lence  is  satisfactoiw.  Granite  and  other  rocks.  Avhere  absoliUelv 
I'are  of  vegetation,  are  of  cour.^e  bare  of  sustenance  for  organic 
life;  but  Avheresoe\'er  tliere  is  any  de])th  of  siiriace-soil  and  any 
coating  of  moss,  Avliere,  moreoA'er,  there  are  accessible  seas  and 
ordinary  skill  in  fishing  and  harpooning,  both  tlesli  and  fish  in 
satisfying  fpiantities  may  be  found.  Gaptain  Collinson,  for  instance, 
olitainod  in  tlie  pools  in  AVollaston  Land,  a  tine  siqiply  of  fish 
of  Avhich  lie  could  alford  to  salt  a  thousand  salmon  for  use  at 
sea.  Avhile  other  game  rewarded  cxjicrtness  at  the  rille  Avith  no 
bad  substitute  for  beef,  in  the  ribs  of  musk  oxen  and  the  haunches 


of  Arctic  A'cnison.  These  larger  game  of  the  (piadruped  kind 
AA’ould  not  be  in  the  high  condition  of  a  stalled  ox,  or  the  Avearer 
(•f  a  medal  at  the  Laker-street  Gattle-shoAv — es]>eeially  at  the 
fig-end  of  an  unusuallv  soA’ere  winter  season — and  vet  might  stew 


down  into  nutritive  hashes 


and  broths,  to  diversify  the  loath¬ 


some  iteration  of  ])rcserA'ed  meat.s,  Avhich  no  ajipetite  can  long 
relish.  These  fresh  meats  are  further  veiw  Avholesome,  even  Avhen 


lean  ;  Avhile  the  chase  amWiajiture  sup]dy  a  mo.st  healthful  stimulu.s 
to  men  Avho  AA'ould  otherAvise  ])ine  and  fVet  themselves  ill  under 
the  darkness,  dulness,  and  freezing  chill  of  their  untoAvard  position. 

Foxes  Avere  frc^piently  caught  in  Au-ry  inartificial  traps,  laid 
even  on  deck,  to  Avhich  the  little  Reynards  AA'ould  hie  in  quest  of 
food.  In  mid-Avintcr  these  mi.serable  starvelings,  Avhen  dissected, 
would  commonly  be  found  Avith  their  stomachs  einjity,  or  only  small 
pieces  of  dAA’arf- willow,  half  masticated,  therein.  Hares  Avere  occa- 
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sionally  shot,  which  were  as  sleiulerly  fed  as  the  foxes.  Ptarmiiraii 
were  seen  at  distant  intervals,  and  coninionly  a  siin^le  bird  alone.  The 
s|)rin<jr  broil j^ht  with  it  the  snow  biintiin;.  Ueindeer  and  musk  oxen 
w«.‘re  not  wantin'/,  althou/h  shy  and  difliciilt  to  kill  ;  the  valleys 
and  ravines  intersectin/  Jhinks'  Land,  like  the  still  deeper  valleys 
iiiid  more  alirupt  esearjmients  of  ^lelv'ille  Island,  siip})lying’  them  with 
an  umisiuil  de/ree  of  shelter  and  mossy  diet.  Bears  were  common, 
but  not  so  common  their  capture,  as  they  are  by  no  means  an  easy 
animal  to  kill,  their  sharp  swin/in/  trot  easily  distancing  those  in 
pursuit,  who  are  cumbered  with  their  heavy  Arctic  clothing.  The 
seal  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  bear,  but  Bruin  is  not  particular  as 
to  diet  ;  anything  he  can  swallow  goes  down — ajar  of  raisins,  rolls 
of  court  ])laister,  tobacco  leaf,  shag,  twist,  or  grass-cut,  as  readily  as 
raw  llesh,  and  he  sutlers  from  his  voracity.  One  mode  of  taking 
bears  by  the  Lsipiimaux  is  ingenious.  A  thick  and  strong  ])ieco 
of  whalebone,  about  four  inches  broad  and  two  feet  long,  is  rolled 
up  into  a  small  compass,  and  carefully  envelo])ed  in  blubber, 
forming  a  round  ball.  This  is  di'oppcd  in  Bruin's  way,  who 
deeming  it  a  luscious  morsel,  swallows  it,  to  his  great  detriment  ; 
for  no  stioner  does  the  blubber  melt  within,  than  the  whalebone 
b(‘ing  freed,  springs  back,  distends  the  stomach,  and  causes  the 
death  of  the  wretched  monster  in  the  greatest  agony  ere  long. 
The  snow  owl  visited  the  liaunts  of  the  wintering  crew  ;  gulls  made 
their  appearance  everywhere  in  the  viciuiiy  of  o])en  water,  being  of  the 
three  kinds — and  I'ruJorhflux.  Pin-tailed  ducks 
and  snow  geese  followed  the  summer  in  the  higher  regtons,  avoiding 
the  sun.  (i olden  ])lover  and  sanderlings  a])peared  in  the  warm 
weather.  !Moose-deer  were  doubtfully  reported  as  being  on  ihmks' 
l..and.  The  jer-falcon  sometimes  rewarded  the  labours  of  the 
naturalist. 

The  reindeer  ]iroved  invaluable  as  a  source  of  supply  of  fresh  pro¬ 
visions  during  tlie  time  the  Invt'xtiijator  lav  north  of  Banks’  Land. 
As  many  as  ll'J  were  killed,  and  nearly  pounds  of  fresh  meat 

secured.  Smaller  game  tell  beneath  the  rille  in  greater  abundance. 
The  skin  ol‘the  reindeer  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  its  carcase,  for  “  when 
dressed  with  the  hair  on  it,  it  is  so  impervious  to  the  cold,  tiiat  if 
clothed  in  a  suit  of  this  material,  and  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of  the 
same,  a  person  may  bivouac  all  night  in  the  snow  with  safety 
during  the  intensity  of  an  Ar(*tic  winttu*.”  Aluch  of  the  warmth  is 
owin/  to  the  great  density  wliich  the  fur  assumes  on  the  ap])roach 
of  winter.  During  that  season  the  colour  of  the  animal  is  a  browny 
white,  during  summer  a  whity  brown.  When  animals  were 
killed  by  any  of  the  shiji's  men,  the  head  and  heart  were  assigned  as 
a  perquisite  to  the  lucky  sportsman,  while  the  main  carcase  was 
ap|)ropriated  to  the  messes  at  large.  Some  of  the  deer  weighed 
pounds,  giving  meat,  clear  of  fat  and  bone.  Bi  t  ]K)unds.  The  llesh 
was  delicious,  especially  in  autumn,  before  the  hardshijis  of  the 
winter  made  the  animals  lean — far  surpassing,  it  is  said,  the  venison 
of  this  country,  tender,  juicy,  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and  covered 
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with  a  ffood  coatinpf  of  lat.  The  chase  of  the  deer  is  difficult,  for  the 
animal  is  shy,  ami  the  tein]HU’ature  of  the  air  tryinsr.  All  the 
hunters  were  more  or  less  distiirured  with  frost-bites  on  their  faces, 
and  fre(|uently  when  they  wished  to  lire  on  the  animals,  almost 
within  reach,  their  hntjrers  were  too  powerless  to  pull  thetriuf^er; 
quite  as  often,  when  they  had  tired,  they  were  too  benumbed  to 
reload. 

13iit  there  were  other  hunters  bent  on  sport  besides  the  Knpflish 
bipeds  of  the  expedition — namely,  the  wolves.  The  boatswain 
started  one  day,  to  fetch  home  on  a  sledi^e  a  deer  he  had  killed  the 
dav  before.  On  I’eaching*  the  s]K»t,  in  a  deep  ravine,  he  tbund  only 
its  remains,  which  a  yiack  of  live  wolves  were  then  ravenously 
devouring.  Determining’  to  recover  at  least  a  ])ortion  of  his  sporting 
riirhts,  he  boldly  advanced.  He  first  endeavoured  to  frighten  them 
l>v  hallooing  at  the  top  of  his  voice — a  boatswain's  voice,  be  it 
undeistood,  by  no  means  c^the  sucking  dove”  order — when  three 
of  the  gluttons  acknowledged  the  ])rohibition,  and  withdrawing  a 
few  yards,  sat  down,  leaving  two  still  at  their  occu]>ation.  The 
biped  now  seized  one  leg  of  the  deer,  while  one  of  the  (piadru])eds 
dragged  at  the  other,  his  companions  sitting  snarling  sj^ectators  of 
what  was  going  on.  With  his  musket  firmly  gras])ed  in  one  hand, 
and  brandishing  the  long  bone  in  the  other,  the  gallant  boatswain 
kept  bawling,  with  his  stentorian  lungs,  with  the  double  object  of 
keeping  off  his  foes,  and  of  attracting  assistance  ;  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  snicked  off  warily  ]H)rtions  of  the  remaining  meat,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  a  bold  front  to  the  enemy,  which  growled  its 
detiance  and  discontent  at  the  operation.  It  ended  in  the  stout 
mariner  securing  fourteen  pounds  of  the  flesh,  a  small  guerdon  for 
so  great  a  risk  :  l)ut  under  the  cii’ciimstances  a  welciune  addition  to 
the  shi])'s  mess.  'J'he  wolves  will  lu’ing  down  a  deer  themselves. 
Their  mode  of  operation  is  this  :  -  They  scjiarate  a  beast  from  the 
herd,  and  then  the  hungry  troop  gather  in  u])on  him  in  a  circle,  and  at 
last,  as  if  by  jircconcerted  signal,  all  rush  in  together,  bring  him 
down  by  main  force  to  the  ground,  and  dispatch  and  eat  him  tonte 
The  musk  ox  is  more  diflicult  to  shoot  than  the  reindeer,  and 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  those  latitudes.  His  thick  coat  and  hard 
skull  will  almost  tuiai  a  ball.  An  adventure  with  these  brutes  was  not 
without  peril,  nor  without  glory  and  profit  to  the  hero,  as  it  ])roved 
in  the  result.  The  sergeant  of  mai'ines  left  the  siiip  at  noon,  one 
day,  and  some  hours  later,  when  returning,  he  observed  two  musk 
oxen  lying  down,  one  of  them  ask'cj).  He  was  able  to  advance 
within  one  hundred  and  twentv  vards,  when  he  fired,  and  wounded 
tlie  larger;  both  had  at  this  time  got  on  their  legs.  On  the  receipt  of 
the  first  wound,  which  did  not  appear  to  affect  liim  in  the  least,  the 
ainmal  approached,  with  a  most  ferocious  asj)cct,  till  within  about 
forty  yards,  when  lie  stood  as  if  making  U])  his  mind  for  a  charge  ; 
Ids  assailant  again  fired,  and  again  wounded  him,  but  he  still 
remained  in  the  same  attitude.  The  other  ox  had  bv  this  time 
approached  more  closely,  and  with  the  view  of  securing  both,  the 
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siTLroa.iit  fired,  and  wounded  him  also,  ddie  animal,  on  beim^*  struck^ 
became  enracretl.  and  advanee<l  eoni’a'reonsly.  In  tlie  meantime  the 
stout  marine  reloaded,  and  firtMl  his  fifth  and  last  ball  at  his  first 
anlaironist.  who  still  remained  in  the  same  ])()siti()n  ;  the  missile 
struck  him  in  the  centre  of  the  forc'head.  ])ass(‘d  throiiiL>:h  his  brain, 
and  he  fell  to  the  Lrronnd.  His  hall-cartrid^’e  havint^  been  then 
expended,  the  assailant  (jnickly  reloaded,  and  fired  the  screw  of  his 
ramrod  at  the  second  animal,  which  had  a]i})roached  more  closelv ; 
this  wonnded  the  brute  in  the  neck,  who  then  fiercely  advanced  to  a 
distance  of  only  a  few  feet.  d'hinkiniL!:  tlie  ox  was  alxmt  to  make 
a  final  rash,  as  a  last  resource  the  ramrod  was  fired  at  him,  whicli 
eiitereil  at  tlu‘  left  fore-shouhler.  ]'assed  (liaironally  throtiirh  his  bodv, 
tind  out  at  his  rin’lit  flank,  inflict imr  tt  fatal  rakiiii*-  wound,  and  he 
fell  lifeless  at  the  victoi‘*s  feet.  Both  beasts  Vvxn’e  in  excellent  con¬ 


dition.  and  weig'hed  in  the  trross  l.d*hj  ])onnds.  The  gallant  Imnts- 
man  who  aciiieved  this  feat  of  des]>erate  valour  eviilent  ly  beloiiLted  to 
the  real  marines,  and  not  to  the  tallied  horse  ditto,  of  (|Ucstionable 


existence,  althoinrh  of  wi(h‘-s])rt‘ad  renown, 
'fhe  h'lnminLrs.  Avhich  arc  v(‘rv  *'  smt-ll 


deer  " 


indeed,  Avere  in 


certain  localities  so  abundant  as  to  be  innumerable.  Thev  have 


lieen  observed  from  the  deck,  sometimes  ]>lunu‘iniLr  into  the  0]icn 
water  from  the  taluv  of  the  ice  for  a  bath,  and  ifolntr  throuodi  this 
operation  rejieatedly  in  u’reat  L‘*lee.  Jis  if  enjoying’  it.  Their  burrows 
under  ground  are  exctivated  in  corridors  and  convolutions  far  and 


wide.  Thev  are  subterranean  cities — catacombs  for  the  livinu*,  not 


the  dead.  Their  slecjiing  (juarfers  therein  are  comfortably  lined 
with  feathers,  moss,  fur,  and  hair.  If  the  tent  were  ])itched  inad¬ 
vertently  over  the  month  of  their  labyrinih.  instead  of  fretting 
themselves  at  the  intrusion  on  their  domains,  the  little  cosmo- 


])olitans  would  adapt  tluanselves  to  circumstances;  and  onr  sailors 
on  waking  would  find  the  furry  gentlmnen  snugly  ensconced  within 
the  folds  of  their  blanket-bags,  rolled  up  in  the  ball-like  form  they 
assume  in  re])ose.  The  dogs,  too,  when  fast  asleeji,  would  be 
honoured  with  their  company,  for  the  Unnmings  would  dispose 
themselves  foi*  a  na])  about  their  bellies  and  legs,  like  so  manv 


pu]>])ies  ••  to  the  manner  born."  They  ari‘  amusing  and  harmle.-s 
(|uadru])eds,  and  not  to  be  despised  in  the  sha])e  of  food. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  surmisetl  or  urged  agjiinst  our 


conclnsioti.  we  conceive  that  additional  amj)le 


evidence  is  furnished  in 


M*(dintock*s  narrative  of  the  abounding 


of  animal  life,  even  in  his 


hiuh  latitude,  amid  the  storm v  reirion  in  Avhich  he  had  wintered.  In 


a  year  and  a  half  his  ship's  company,  Avhich  was  far  too  few  and  too 
unskilful  to  furnish  either  numerous  or  competent  .s])ortsmeii. 
manuLred  to  obtain  niiu‘ty-oiie  seals,  each  of  wliich  sup])lied  two 
full  days’  fresh  meat  f\»r  all  the  crew,  (u*  dtivs’  fresh  ])ro- 

visions  for  a  matter  of  some  eighty  w(‘C‘ks — more  tluni  two  davs 
a  week.  This  is  only  one  item.  Next  Ave  liaA'e  eight  deer,  but 
do/anis  of  others  Avere  sighted  and  tdloAved  to  escape.  Tliese  eight 
deer,  at  an  average  of  1501b.  each,  supplied  1, ‘2001b.  of  fresh  meat, 
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or  finollier  day  of  fresh  meat  in  ihe  week,  inakinp^  three  out  of 
seven.  Then  follow,  of  l)irds,  ])tarinig-an,  dovekies,  and  wild 
fowl.  21'^ — fiirnishin"  perhaps  4dG  meals  to  twenty-live  men,  or 
fresh  meat  for  another  day  in  seventeen  weeks.  To  this  we  have  to 
a  id  hears  1,  hares  h,  and  foxes  20,  sui)plyin<i:  ])robablv  one  day  for 
the  remaining  weeks,  or  not  less  than  four  days  of  fresh  meat  out  of 
tlie  seven;  and  that  in  a  most  unfriendly  region,  and  with  few 
hevond  Petersen,  the  inter])reter,  really  lit  to  hi*ing  down  game, 
either  vidatile  or  (ptadru})ed.  The  fact  noted  hy  iM'Clintock  easually 
uu  ]tn^e  27G  of  his  Narrative  is  of  painful  interest,  relating,  as  it 
does,  to  the  track  ])ursued  hy  the  Crozier  and  Fitzjames  i)arty  in 
their  retreat  to  the  Fish  River.  At  Ca])e  ilerschel,  he  says,  ‘‘  there 
were  many  old  caches  and  low  stone  walls,  such  as  natives  would 
use  to  look  hehind  for  the  ])urpose  of  shooting  reindeer;  and  we 
noticed  soiiio  recent  trnclis  nj  thure.  nninhits  icitich  /mil  crowed  itn'cct 
hiflter  Wnii  ihe  nmindond"  (p.  2711).  The  italics  are  ours.  This 
was  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  davs*  iinirnev  from  the  forsaken 
vessels  Erehn:^  and  Terrm'. 


Only  in  the  year  18otl,  after  ex])edition  on  expedition  had  been 
sent  northward,  did  any  ship  reach  those  obvious  quarters. 
Point  Riley  and  Reechey  Island,  and  discover  ])roof  of  the 
Franklin  party  having  been  there,  in  the  graves  of  thive  sailors 
buried  upon  the  beach.  These  had  died  during  the  winter  of 
18do-f),  the  tirst  winter  of  Franklin  in  those  n*gions — the  only 
winter  spent  in  that  locality.  Ihit  no  indication  was  found  there 
of  the  fortunes  of  the  expedition  U])  to  the  date  of  its  de])arture 
from  that  (juarter  —  no  cache,  with  its  well-preserved  deposits 
of  meat  or  manuscript — no  tin  case  or  glass  bottle,  with  its  record 
of  the  ])ast  or  resolve  for  the  future — no  Franklin’s  C'ommentaries 
oil  civil  or  (lallic  wars  with  insubordinat(‘  crews  or  angry  elements. 
Not  the  least  mysterious  of  the  incidents  connected  with  this 
hapless  exjiedition  is  the  absence  of  autograph  memorials  of  the 
]H)ints  of  access  and  dejiariure  during  the  only  three  years  of  which 
we  possess  authentic  records.  The  only  two  which  have  been 
disinterred  from  their  gi*aves  of  snow  and  ice  are  singularlv  curt  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  by  no  means  till  u]>  the  vacuum  of  progi’ess  and 
adventure  during  the  intervening  ])eriod.  Such  meagreness  of  detail 
is  so  totally  at  variance  with  tlie  ])ractice  of  northern  navigators — 
that  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  solution,  either  that  authentic 
vestiges  of  the' coiiri^  of  this”phi*ty  yet  remain  undiscovered  to 
reward  our  further  search,  or  that  the  caches  have  been  violated  by 
parties  of  1  Esquimaux,  and  the  ]>apers  found  in  tlKun  have  been 
<lestroyed.  Our  jiersonal  conclusion,  we  must  avow,  is  that  much 
remains  undiscovered,  and  that  nearly  the  wliole  historv  of  tlie 
rranklin  expedition  will  have  to  be  written  when  the  missing 
pajicrs  turn  up.  These,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  no  laconic 
notices,  briefed  with  a  view  to  admission  into  the  same  sheet  of 
French,  S])anish,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  German  copies — stenographic 
utterances  of  lat.  and  long.,  date  and  place — but  sufficiently  largo 
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anil  long*  traces  to  be  at  once  vouchers  and  exponents  of  their 
perilous  pilgrimage.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  when  we 
have  learned  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  voyagers  from  spring  1846 
to  autumn  1?^47,  at  which  date  the  shi})s  were  again  beset  for  the 
ensuing  winter,  we  shall  alight  u])on  the  missing  cryptographs, 
which  shall  yield  u])  the  secrets  now  hidden  from  view  to  the  light 
of  day  and  the  recognition  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  to  proceed  with  our  history  of  the  actual 
discovery  of  Franklin  relics  and  the  rcs//;//a  of  his  course.  With  a 
most  honourable  ])hilanthropy,  and  a  rare  discernment  of  the  true 
method  of  search  to  be  employed,  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  juvsented  a  memorial  to  Congress,  in  which  he 
urged  land-travel  as  that  likely  to  be  most  eiiectual.  It  is  true  he  did 
not  })oint  out  the  exact  region  which  ex])eriment  has  proved  the 
right  one ;  l)ut  it  is  conclusive  of  his  sagacity  that  we  have 
derived  all  our  results  from  land-travel  at  last.  This  well-known 
Antarctic  navigator  says,  “  Fatal  errors  have  been  made  in  at¬ 
tempting  the  search  in  vessels,  it  being  quite  evident  to  the 
8im])lest  mind  that  if  vessels  can  track  Sir  John,  he  certainly 
would  be  enabled  to  get  out.  The  only  and  true  course  is  a 
thorough  exjdoration  over  the  ice  by  means  of  sledges  or  boats, 
making  the  advance  in  all  dii'octions.”  A  curious  confirmation  of 
this  view  was  j)resented  in  the  same  year,  when  tidings  reached  the 
Admiralty  (Ap.  o,  1852)  of  certain  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Rae, 
a  land-traveller  under  the  Hudson’s  Day  Company.  This  learned 
and  enterjjrising  gentleman,  being  at  the  head  of  a  geographical 
expedition  for  the  commercial  body  whom  he  served,  reached  as  tar 
north  on  Victoria  lunid  as  ]\dlv  i\>int,  so  named  bv  him,  lat, 
12'  N.,  and  24' 47'  ‘W.,  on  the  1:3th  of  August,  1851. 

On  their  return,  on  the  21st,  they  jacked  uj)  in  Parker  Day  the 
butt-end  of  a  small  flagstaff  and  a  boat's  mast,  l)earing  the  broad 
arrow  of  the  Admiralty  u|)on  them — drift  wood  borne  down  from 
the  noi*th  bv  the  east  side  of  \  ictoiaa  Ijand.  How  came  these 


there,  and  to  whom  could  they  belong,  but  to  Franklin’s  hajiless. 
crew  r  It  is  a  singular  but  melancholy  fact  that  Dr.  Dae  at  Pelly 
Point  was  only  some  fifty  miles  west  of  the  jdace  where  Franklin’s 
shi})s  had  been  abandoned  three  years  before  ;  and  that  a  coujde  of 
days’  journey  over  the  ice  might  have  landed  him  in  the  deserted 
cabin,  where  that  gallant  commander  had  breathed  his  last.  Such 
coincidences  have  ha])})ened  in  other  instances  of  Arctic  travel,  from 
the  want  of  concert  and  mutual  intelligence  between  the  exjiloring 
parties. 


In  the  same  region,  in  185:1,  Cajitain  Collinson,  of  the  Enterpri'ie^ 
7C»^'  N..  ImD*  W.,  fell  in  with  a  coni})anion-hatchway,  or  door-frame, 
sujqiosed  to  have  l)e*longed  to  the  missing  vessels,  and  to  have  ]u*o- 


ceeded  from  **  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  magnetic  ])ole.”  This 


guess  id*  the  direction  from  whence  it  came  was  almost  j^rojdietic. 
Next  year,  October  22nd,  1854,  very  important  intelligence  was 
received  at  the  Admiralty  from  Dr.  Kae,  containing  the  repoi’t  of 
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another  land  journey,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon. 
Hudson's  Bay  Ci^mpany,  This  gentleman  liad  been  sent  to  the  north 
to  complete  the  survey  of  the  west  coast  of  Boothia.  When  this  gentle¬ 
man  reached  Belly  Bay  he  encountertHl  certain  Ksquiinau.x,  who  told 
liim  tliat  a  imrty  of  while  men  liad  perished  towanls  the  west,  and 
near  a  I’iver  containing  many  falls  and  ra])lds.  From  this  ]>arty 
a])inulant  relies  of  tlie  lost  (.‘rows  were  ])urchased,  bearing  the  names 
of  Franklin,  Crozier,  (iore,  etc.  Here  was  the  lirst  certain  and  umjues- 
fionalde  evidence  of  the  tragic  termination  of  Sir  John's  cx])edition, 
but  still  unaccompanied  by  that  documentary  evidence  which  would 
cx}>laiii  the  diflieult  and  complete  tlie  defective  in  this  melancholy 
lii.storv.  King  William's  Land,  ^lontreal  Island,  and  the  Great  Fish 
Jhver  wei'C  thus  clearly  jtoiuted  out  as  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
that  closes  this  great  woe. 

Th(‘  rej>ort  of  Dr.  Hae  eventuated  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
organising,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Government,  the 
e.vpedition  of  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Steward  down  the  Fish  River, 
these  gentlemen  starting  on  June  ISoo,  from  Fort  Resolution, 

and  sending  home  their  first  re])ort  under  date  of  Septemlxu*  17th. 
.Many  farther  relics,  including  an  ordinary  letter-ni]i,  wen^  found  in 
possession  of  Escpiimaux  parties ;  several  Esquimaux  caches,  on 
.Montreal  Island  also,  were  tilled  with  other  yrliquirr  of  an  English 
ship's  crew,  but  not  a  sera])  of  paper  was  met  with,  nor  skeletons, 
nor  remains  of  the  crews  themselves.  This  report  arrived  in  England 
in  the  early  part  of  iH.Mk  and  while  it  extinguished  hope  of  the 
saving  of  the  men,  it  did,  by  still  more  closely  contirming  previous 
discoveries,  and  narrowing  the  locole  of  tlie  final  disaster,  stimulate 
curiosity  to  ascertain  more  fully  the  particulai's  of  the  event.  There 
was  much  anxiety  and  excitement  of  the  ])ublicmind  connected  w'ith 
the  subject,  notwnthstanding  the  stir  and  ovenv helming  interest  of 
the  Crimean  vrar,  and  discussion  was  lively  ;  but  nothing  was  done 
during  that  year.  Only  in  l«So7  was  that  last  expeditionary  barque 
sent  forth,  which  lias  given  rise  to  this  ])aper,  and  has  filled  all 
England  with  sorrow'  for  her  sacriliced  victims — her  imreturning 
dead. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  ISof,  nine  years  after  the  Fmnklin  expe¬ 
dition  started,  the  Government  of  England  bade  farew'ell  to  the  hope 
of  rescue,  and  removed  the_  names  of  the  leader  and  his  follow'ers 
from  the  Xavy  Li.st.  The  Behring's  Strait  squadron,  consisting  of 
the  Rattlesnake  and  Plover^  were  ordered  home,  and  the  IR^'otute^ 
Intrepul,  Assistaaee^  and  rioneer,  together  wdtli  Sir  Robert  ^1‘Clure's 
Investiifatoi\  Avere  by  the  same  instructions  abandoned  in  the  east- 
w'ard  Arctic  seas.  Henceforward  reliance  must  lie  placed  on  private 
effort  alone,  stimulated  by  sympathy  for  the  bereaA'cd  living — regret 
for  the  unrecovered  dead.  The  American  ex]>edition  under  Kane 
produced  nothing  excerpt  evidence  of  chivalrous  courage,  great 
scientific  qualification,  and  singular  humanity  on  the  part  of  the 
commander.  Xotw'ithstanding  the  eminent  scientific  and  personal 
qualilieations  of  Dr.  Kane,  w'e  must  ahvays  hold  it  a  great  mistake 
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to  appoint  a  civilian  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  like  this. 
The  Kennedy  voyapfe  was  equally  result  less.  Her  Majesty’s  ship 
Phoenui^  Commander  Inglefield,  was  no  more  successful,  while  her 
voyage  has  been  rendererl  ever  memorable  by  the  loss  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  young  French  sailor,  Lieutenant  Bellot.  This  brings  us  down  to 
the  year  for  during  18oo  and  1850,  although  much  was  talked 

about,  nothing  was  done,  when  at  last,  by  the  munificent  devotion 
of  Lady  Franklin,  and  the  help  of  enthusiastic  friends,  a  vessel  was 
procured,  and  the  ex})loring  expedition  organised.  The  plan  for 
this  was  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  by  Dr.  M‘(’ormick, 
R.N.,  entitled,  Iieaffoni^  for  the  liencwdl  of  the  Search  for  further  traces 
of  the  FrauJdin  Expedition^  and  traces  with  singular  sagacity  the 
very  route  afterwards  followed  by  Captain  M ‘Clint ock,  which  has 
been  fruitful  in  such  ])ositive  (we  cannot  call  them  satisfactory)  re¬ 
sults.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1857,  Captain  !M‘Clintock  sailed  from 
Aberdeen,  in  the  small  screw-steamer  Fox,  of  177  tons  burden,  well 
found  in  provisions  and  other  gear,  and  with  a  ship’s  company  of 
only  twenty-three  persons,  of  whom,  however,  he  Avrites  under  date 
of  August  fith,  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  : — “  1  am  most  fortunate 
in  my  officers  and  crew  ;  all  deseiwe  my  praise  alike.”  Frozen  up 
in  the  ice,  hoAA’ever,  so  early  as  a  fortnight  afterwards,  the  ship 
drifted  south  as  far  as  (>*3:V  deg.  down  Davis  Strait,  and  was  only  freed, 
after  *J4*2  days’  durance,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1858.  The  release  of 
a  vessel  under  such  circumstances  is  a  far  more  critical  operation 
than  its  freezing  in,  just  as  architects  tell  us  they  will  build  a  tower 
as  high  as  Babel  without  fear  of  accident,  but  they  will  not  answer 
for  taking  down  so  much  as  a  cottage  chimnev.  Construction  is 
easy,  dissolution  difficult  without  damage  to  materials  or  dissolver. 
Escaping  this  risk  the  stout  little  Fox  steamed  for  Barrow’s  Strait 
and  Beechey  Island,  which  latter  place  it  reached  on  the  11th  of 
August,  1858.  There  Captain  M‘Clintock  executed  his  painful  com¬ 
mission  of  setting  up  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  the  missing 
expedition  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  entrusted  to  his  care  by  Lady 
Franklin.  Finding  Peel  Sound  only  accessible  by  ships  for  twenty- 
five  miles  down  its  course,  he  retraced  his  Avay  to  Prince  Regent’s 
Inlet,  and  thence  crossed  into  Avhat  is  now  known  as  Franklin 
Channel,  by  the  means  of  Bellot  Strait.  Eventually  Captain 
M‘Clintock  Avas  obliged  to  put  back  his  A'essel  through  the  Strait, 
and  prepare  for  Avintering  in  Port  Kennedy,  Brentford  Bay,  east  of 
that  sea  he  Avas  so  anxious  to  explore.  From  the  secure  but  exposed 
quarters  here  obtained,  he  made  arrangements  for  those  exploratory 
expeditions  in  the  coming  spring  of  185‘J,  Avhich  liaA'e  yielded  such 
information  as  has  gone  far  to  slake  the  thirst  of  anxious  friends 
and  an  excited  ])ublic. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1850,  when  near  Cape  Victoria 
and  Boothia  Felix,  Captain  !M‘Clintock,  in  company  Avith  Captain 
Allen  Young,  a  disinterested  and  generous  A’olunteer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  only  one  seaman,  on  their  exploratory  march  encountered 
a  tribe  of  forty-five  Esquimaux,  in  possession  of  many  relics  of 
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the  lost  crews.  These  Bootliian  natives  were  well  supplied  with 
wood  flud  iron,  once  the  pro|)erty  ot‘  white  men.  Tludr  story  was, 
that  several  years  ago  a  ship  was  crushed  hy  the  ice,  and  sunk 
oil' the  uori h-western  shore  ot*  King  William's  Island,  hut  that  all  her 
pet^[)le  lauded  safely,  and  went  away  to  a  great  river,  where  they 
(hie  jiart  of  this  story  is  incoiisisteiit  with  truth,  for  we  have 
tlie  record  of  C'aptaius  Crozier  and  Fitzjames,  that  the  vessels  were 
left  ill  au  uiierushed  state  by  the  crews,  amounting  to  lUo  per.son.s, 
on  the  -''th  of  April,  ISIS,  who  intended  to  start  next  day  for  the 
Great  Fish  Kiver.  Amid  the  tangle  which  the  story  takes  from  the 
report  of  other  Jvsipiimaux  nearer  tlie  Fish  River,  and  the  pi'esumptive 
oviileneo  we  possess  that  one  parly  at  least  of  the  crew  perished  on  their 
wav  back  to  the  ships,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  there  may  not  be  truth 
in  the  story  of  the  Fsipiimaux  after  all;  and  that  what  they  report 
of  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  amongst  the  ice  may  not  have  taken 
place  during  a  second  occupation  of  it  by  its  ballled  crew.  Certainly 
the  boat  found  with  the  remains  of  its  two  hairless  tenants,  slightly 
north  of  Cape  Crozier,  was  on  its  retuiai,  and  not  on  its  outward 
course:  whence  we  are  left  to  conclude  that,  from  intense  cold,  want 
of  provisions,  or  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  the  expedition  towards 
the  Great  Fish  River  had  not  succeeded  in  their  object. 

Tweiiiy-live  days  of  sharp  marchiug,amid  intensely  severe  weather, 
were  cou'^umed  on  this  ])reliminary  trip — the  mercury  being  occa¬ 
sionally  IVozen  for  houi*s  together.  IMeanwhile  Lieutenant  Hobson 
prosecuted  tlu*  line  ot‘ si'arch  laid  out  foi*  liim,  by  crossing  tlie  ice  to 
Cape  Felix,  in  King  William's  Land,  and  by  following  the  trail  of  the 
expedition  in  that  region,  on  which  he  almost  instantaneously  fell. 
At  a  short  distance  westward  of  the  cape  he  alighted  on  a  very 
large  cairn,  and  close  to  it  three  small  tents,  with  sundry  other 
unimportant  relics,  but  no  record.  Within  a  space  of  live  miles  two 
other  cairns  were  found,  but  still  without  records,  and  almost  de¬ 
nuded  of  relics  likewise.  On  the  (Jth  May,  1H.5P,  beside  Point 
^  ictory,  Lieutenant  Hobson  discovered  a  tin  canister,  containing  the 
record  which  announced  all  that  we  know  of  the  expedition’s  progress 
up  to  April  ‘JOth,  The  facts  were  few,  and  contain  no  explana¬ 

tory  matter  with  them  ;  that  after  speiuling  the  first  winter  at 
Beechey  Island,  they  were  beset  in  the  ice  in  September,  I8f6,  in 
lat.  7U  deg.,  long.  t(8  deg.,  and  that  Sir  John  Franklin  had  died  in  June, 
H 17.  That  the  survivors,  in  1^18,  to  the  number  of  lUo,  were  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  day  after* date  to  the  Great  Fish  River,  under  command 
of  Captain  Crozier ;  and  there  the  record  ceases,  but  there  our 
interest  does  not  end,  for  just  at  this  point  ])aiiiful  conjecture  and 
melancholy  romance  began. 

A  caiin  was  found  a  few  miles  southward  of  a  vear  older  date, 
containing  a  paper  signed  by  Lieutenant  Gore  and  Mr.  Dcs  Veeux, 
mate,  stating  that  they  had  left  the  ships  on  the  'J  k!!  of  May,  1847, 
in  command  of  six  men.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary 
exploring  expeditions  sent  out  in  all  directions  from  expeditionary 
ships  in  favourable  weather,  or  it  may  have  been  expressly  designed 
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to  pioneer  the  way  for  those  that  should  follow  in  due  time  toward 
the  river  by  which  they  meant  to  escape.  The  debris  of  the 
final  ex])cdition  southward  arc  sufficient  to  attest  their  reachinpf  the 
river — but  what  became  of  tliem  there,  or  afterwards,  no  voice  has 
hitherto  been  heard  to  tell.  To  ascend  that  river,  whose  navigation 
was  beset  with  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  rapids,  was  perhaps  an 
imjiossible  task  to  enfeeV)led  and  starving  men  Avith  heavy  boats  and 
frecpient  portages.  They  may  have  been  wrecked,  drowned, 
famished,  or  murdered  bv  the  natives.  It  seems  all  but  certain  to 
us  that  some  endeavoured  to  regain  the  forsaken  vessels,  it  it  Avere 
only  to  perish  under  the  shelter  of  a  roof  and  in  freedom  from  the 
exhausting  labours  of  their  land  journey — an  endeaA^our  AA'hich  did 
not  meet  Avith  success,  for  thev  failed  bv  the  AvaA’.  When  the 
disastrous  condition  of  the  successful  ^bClure  crcAV  is  home  in 
mind  after  three  Avinters’  incarceration  in  the  ice,  as  exhibited  in  both 
Dr.  Domville's  and  Lieut,  Pirn's  rejiorts,  official  and  non-official, 
of  their  encounter  Avith  that  crcAV — a  condition  Avhich  called  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  hardy  seaman  AA'hen  he  first  Avitnessed  it — aa  c 
shall  not  Avonder  if  the  disspirited  Franklin-men  Avere  Avasted  by 
sciiiwy  and  jiriA'ation  into  an  unfitness  for  enterprise,  and  inaptitude 
for  endurance  after  a  like  lengthened  imjirisonment.  Government 
provisions  are  rarely  good,  and  yet  GoA'ernment  pays  the  highest 
price  for  jiroAUsions,  and  these  are  the  main  reliance  of  the  Arctic 
A’oyager.  The  infamy  of  dishonesty,  perilling  human  life,  rests  upon 
many  a  soul  engaged  in  mercantile  transactions  AA'ith  the  GoAxrnment 
of  England.  It  cannot  be  too  loudly  trum])eted,  too  redly  blazoned, 
that  not  the  red-tapists  of  routine,  but  the  high-minded  merchants 
of  Great  Dritain  are  the  defaulters  in  cases  like  the  present,  and 
haA*e  been  too  often  detected  in  trafficking  Avith  remorseless  greed 
in  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.  When  Ca])tain  M‘Clure  found  oU<) 
pounds’  AA^eight  of  pre.seiwed  meats  in  his  tin  canisters  to  be  putrid, 
and  obliged  to  be  throAvn  OA’erboard  the  first  Avinter  of  his 
ex]iedition,  it  Avas  unfortunately  only  a  sample  of,  and  not  an 
exception  to,  the  experience  of  our  gallant  sailors  and  investigators. 
M'Glintock's  stcAA'anl  perished  AAuth  sciiiwy  rather  than  eat  the 
loathsome  preseiwed  meats  that  might -liaA'e  saA'ed  his  life.  Such 
incidents  as  these  are  a  sore  blot  on  our  commercial  integrity,  and 
must  be  denounced  in  the  interests  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  as  aa'oII 
as  of  justice  and  humanity.  But  in  any  case,  the  ships  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  the  K rebu.^  imd  Tc/to/*,  Avere  only  ])rovisioned  for  tAvo  years, 
Avith  the  understanding  that  AAuth  economy  these  stores  could  be 
eked  out  for  thrc'c  years,  if  necessity  required  so  long  a  dependence 
upon  this  artificial  provision. 

If  under  favourable  circumstances,  as  in  Captain  M‘Clure’s  case, 
three  years  in  the  ice  Avere  product h'e  of  scuiwy,  AA’cakness,  and  despon¬ 
dency,  Avhat  may  Ave  not  suppose  Avas  the  result  of  hardships  that 
issued  in  the  death  of  nine  officers  and  fifteen  men  in  the  case  pf  the 
earlier  enterprise  r  The  desperate  lOo,  avIio  left  the  ships  on  the 
2Gth  of  April,  1848,  had  no  reasonable  ground  to  expect  “  a  happy 
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issue  out  of  all  their  afflictions,”  and  the  derelicfa  detected  in  their 
track  by  the  searches  of  the  Foj',  seem  to  s]ieak  of  a  fatal  event 
bodini?  only  “  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe.” 

]^liitilated  spoils  of  various  kinds  obtained  from  wandering 
Esouiinaux  and  their  cairns,  and  initials  full  of  significance  to  the 
eve  of  recognition,  the  heart  of  atfection,  tell  but  one  tale,  of  which 
tiio  dreary  burden  is ‘‘ lost,  lost,  lost.”  Yet  ma]>s  and  journals 
alike  proclaim  of  the  region  about  Cape  llerschel,  that  it  is  “  a 
limestone  tract  abounding  with  reindeer  and  oxen.” 

On  a  review  of  Captain  M‘01intock\s  narrative  and  other  recent 
stories  of  Arctic  adventure,  our  conclusions  may  be  summed  up 
thus : — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  they  leave  it  well  nigh  past  doubt  that  the 
party  of  Sir  John  Franklin  have  perished  beyond  the  reach  of 
recovery. 

2.  Tliat  if  this  fate  has  befallen  them,  it  need  not  have  been 
necessarily  of  starvation,  for  both  in  the  brief  summer  and  long 
winter  of  the  Arctic  circle  there  is  more  or  less  of  animal  life  to  be 
found  in  most  regions,  and  in  some  quarters  it  abounds. 

8.  That  much  yet  remains  to  be  achieved  in  the  exploration  of  all 
the  space  which  is  included  within  f>5  and  125  deg.  W.  long.,  and  GG 
to  71  deg.  X.  lat.,  wliich  has  been  most  inadequately  examined  not¬ 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  done. 

4.  That  the  use  of  dogs  in  the  land  and  ice  travelling  has  never 
been  sufficiently  tried  hitherto  in  any  of  our  expeditions,  yet  with 
their  help  Dr.  Kane  did  wonders  in  his  very  short  excursions  from 
the  ship  ;  and  without  them,  M‘Clintock  with  his  scanty  crew 
could  have  accomplished  next  to  nothing.  The  Escpiimaux  dogs  are 
curious  brutes,  full  of  character,  and  worthv  of  studv  bv  an  observant 
hand.  ^FClintock’s  ])ack  liad  two  pounds  each  of  seal  given  them 
every  second  day  ;  the  time  consumed  in  devouring  this  frozen 
morsel  was  exactlv  fortv-two  seconds. — P.  4!^. 

5.  That  single  small  vessels,  and  short  select  crews  are  better 
adtiptcd  for  ex])loration  than  cumbrous  ships  and  numerous  crews, 
inasmuch  as  fresh  provision  is  easily  secured  in  adequate  quantities 
for  a  small  party,  but  a  very  limited  supply,  unless  under  unusually 
favourable  auspices,  for  a  large  one. 

G».  That  a  stout  built  small  screw-steamer,  in  consequence  of  the 
colistiiig  n.ature  olTnuch  of  the  .sailing  in  those  region.s,  in  narrow  lanes 
between  the  pack  and  the  shore  must  be  of  s})ecial  service,  and  that 
an  expedition  consisting  solely  of  such  a  vessel,  or  vessels,  is  worthy 
of  trial,  at  least  once  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoiaa  Strait, 
fur  the  specific  ])urpose  of  hunting  u])  all  that  remains  of  Franklin's 
expedition,  while  we  conceiv'e  it  (piite  ])ossible  th.at  such  a  vessel 
might  accomplish  the  western  passage,  in  Sir  Uoberl  M'Clure’s  track, 
in  an  open  season. 

7.  That  a  trial  oi  the  passage  round  the  north-west  corner  of 
Baring’s  Land  a  month  earlier  than  Captain  M'Clure  tried  it  might 
issue  in  an  entrance  into  Melville  Sound  by  water.  If,  for  instance. 
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Ca])tain  ^{‘Cliire,  entering:  Belinn2:’s  Straits,  had  traced  his  war 
round  Bolirinpr’s  Land  westward,  in  his  first  year  in  those  seas,  he 
•fnigrht  have  attained  (we  do  not  say  lie  would)  a  more  satistaeiorv 
position  hy  the  middle  of  Se])teml)er  than  the  Hay  et*  Mercy,  into 
which  he  was  forced  to  drive  his  ship  tlu*  year  al’terw;n*ds  It 
is  ])ossilile  that  Captain  M'tdintoek's  ]>lan  of  entcrinix  imo 
Franklin's  Channel  hy  Hcllot  Strait,  and  j^-oingr  “  southward  to  tlic 
Cfi’eat  Fish  Kiver,  passing:  eev/  of  Kin*;  William's  Island  "  (j).  oht)^ 

inav  vet  he  attended  with  success.  The  scheme  seems  founded  on 

•  » 

j'lirly  ]irobable  data. 

8.  We  express  our  hope  that  the  exploration  of  these  lands  and 
r??as  will  not  be  g:iven  u]),  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  finer  school  for 
seamanship  nor  tield  for  heroic  enterprise  than  tltose  which  they 
offer,  while,  with  ordinary  precaution,  and  the  care  a  country  will 
readily  bestow  on  its  men  of  success  and  research,  there  is  nothing: 
unfriendlv  to  life  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  northern  rei^ions.  That 
ever  this  route  will  be  available  for  commerce,  wc  do  not  for  a 
moment  apprehend;  but  we  entertain  at  tlie  same  time  no  doubt 
that  in  a  favourable  vear,  with  an  earlv  start,  the  transit  mav  be 
efl  cctcd  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea,  and  the  path  indicoted 
be  not  onlv  seen  but  followed  out. 

That  the  claims  of  humanitv  and  science  combined  demand  a 

% 

further  investigation  of  the  Arctic  seas,  so  as  to  complete  the  gco- 
gi’aiihical  outline  of  the  nholo  of  Parry's  Sound  south,  we  conceive, 
will  be  conceded  at  once.  From  ('ajie  Walker,  westward,  notliing 
licG  been  done  since  Captain  Omnianey  and  Lieutenant  Osborn 
discovered  and  named  Ommaiiev  and  Oslnnui  Hays  respectively,  the 
furthest  iioint  reached  lx‘ing  only  to  long.  W.  b):W  Captain 

Allen  Young,  that  most  devoted  of  Arctic  pedestrians,  with  con- 
siderable  risk  to  health  and  life,  has  indeed  overla])])ed  Osl)orn's 
discoveries  from  flic  sonJh,  so  as  to  complete  the  insular  outline  cf 
I'rince  of  Wales’  J^and,  and  fix  its  designation  for  ever  ns  an 
island.  We  greatly  desiderate  in  Captain  .M‘(A.intock's  narrative 
t lie  verbatim  journal  of  both  Young  and  Hobson,  to  the  latter  of 
whom  by  far  the  most  im]tortant  Franklin  discoveries  are  owing, 
while  the  former  had  the  hardest  work  for  his  pains  with  no  satis¬ 
factory  results.  IFc  rcriinrc  to  colt  for  tJiPfic  foinail^.  A  further 
w'cstward  investigation  may  lead  to  im])ortant  results  bearing 
on  the  whole  (juestion  of  a  north-western  passage,  and  at  least 
suggest  a  practicable  channel,  other  than  Peel's  Inlet,  by  means  of 
which  the  Erclm^  and  Terror  reached  their  lat.  o  N..  and  long. 

W.,  where  they  wx*re  beset  in  Se])t..  The  suggvslion 

is,  that  there  must  .be,  somewhere  w’est  of  Cape  AValker.  such  a 
course;  but  this  is  at  ]U’esent  doubtful,  as.  although  Captain 
MA'lintoek  was  barred  out  by  the  ice  so  far  north  as  Hellot  Strait, 
in  lat.  7*J  deg.,  it  is  not  im]x>ssible  that  in  tavourable  seasons  there 
may  be  a  passage  practicable  dowui  Peel's  Sound  as  far  as  Point 
Victoiy,  where  the  last  known  position  of  Franklin’s  ships  has  been 
ascertained  to  have  been. 
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After  all  that  has  been  ascertained  and  done  in  these  hyperborean 
reo'ions  of  the  earth,  much  still  remains  to  be  both  ascertained  and 
do^e,  no  longer  in  a  geographical  but  social  emergency.  What  is 
to  he  done  is  a  renewed  exploration  of  the  embouchure  of  Hack’s 
Fish  River,  for  vestiges  of  those  evanished  heroes  who  could  not  more 
efiectuallv  have  escaped  detection  hitherto  had  they  been  swallowed 
up  in  a  chasm  of  earth,  like  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  We  must 
ascertain  the  history  of  the  adventurers  from  the  hour  of  their  leaving 
their  ship,  April  2Gth,  1848,  till  the  hour  of  their  death  or  deliverance. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  ample  records  might  be  found  ready  to  bo 
woven  into  an  Odyssey  of  a  polar  Ulysses,  an  iVrgonautica  of  an 
Arctic  Jason,  or  the  Lu9iada  of  some  Icelandic  Camoens.  It  is  true 
that  broken  bottles  and  empty  tin  cases,  in  two  or  three  instances 
of  rilled  receptacles  on  King  William’s  Land,  seem  to  tell  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  marauders  making  away  with  papers  that  would  supply  essen¬ 
tial  links  in  the  narrative ;  but  many  other  caches  and  cairns  must 
have  been  raised  on  the  journey  of  these  hapless  men  through  the 
wilderness — Ebenezers  of  thankfulness  or  stones  of  Hochim.  Lot 
these  bo  found,  and  searched,  and  read. 

Let  the  corpses  and  skeletons,  moreover,  be  found  of  our  yet  un¬ 
discovered  dead — England  and  humanity  alike  require  it.  Forty  men 
together,  tugging  at  one  boat,  arc  the  highest  numbers  which  the 
Esquimaux  report  as  seen  by  them  ;  but  one  hundred  and  five  left 
the  ships.  Where  are  the  other  sixty  and  five  ?  If  they  died,  and 
some  became  the  prey  of  Arctic  foxes  or  grizzly  bears,  and  some 
rotted  in  the  summer  thaw,  this  was  probably  not  the  fate  of  all ; 
and,  in  any  case,  their  bones  survive.  Where  are  these  ?  The 
Esquimaux’  report  tells  of  regular  burials,  and  hints  at  cannibal 
carousals  of  survivors,  too  horrible  to  believe;  but,  in  any  case,  where 
is  that  formal  burial-gi’ound,  where  they  laid  their  dead  in  frequent 
rows  and  considerable  numbers,  while  there  were  many  to  bury  and 
ho  buried?  This,  at  least,  has  eluded  search.  Only  three  dead 
bodies  have  yet  been  met  with,  and  those  on  King  William’s  Land, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  days’  journey  from  the  ships,  and  these 
were  waifs  and  strays,  casual  dead,  that  dropped  as  they  went. 
Where  is  the  full  cemetery,  the  charnel-house,  necropolis,  in  which 
both  the  ships’  companies  laid  down  their  bones,  and  sleep — if  sleep 
they  do — in  the  slumber  that  knows  no  waking?  No  research  has 
yet  ascertained  the  resting-place  of  the  multitude ;  and  this,  at 
least,  demands  thorough  investigation  and  a  decisive  clearing  up. 

W^e  rather  wonder,  too,  we  must  confess,  that  M^Clintock  did  not 
insist  on  the  guidance  of  the  Esquimaux  to  that  stranded  ship  of 
which  they  told  him  everywhere,  which  had  been  rilled  by  the  meji 
of  iheir  race,  and  which  had  j)roved,  by  its  exhaiistless  stores  of 
timber  and  iron,  a  gold-diggings  to  these  wanderers  of  the  frozen 
north.  It  could  not  have  been  far  distant,  on  all  the  premises  and 
ascertained  data  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  its  spoils  met  the  captain 
on  every  hand,  in  the  hut  of  every  Esquimaux  ;  and  yet  that  shell 
of  the  forsaken  ship  was  never  hunted  up.  This  we  cannot  but 
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tiimk  a  i^rcat  fault,  demamlii:!;  renewed  search  and  repanitioir 
llie  natives  talked  of  the  body  of  a  larcre  man  beinsr  found  on 
lioard,  and  many  hooks.  Who  can  tell  wliat  these  mio-ht  reveal  if 
carefully  sottirht  up  ?  At  least  they  would  siieak  of  Christian  faith 
and  hojie  in  their  selection,  like  tho.se  found  in  the  boat;  *•  Five  or 
SIX  small  books  were  found,  all  of  them  scriiitural  or  devotioirl 
works,  except  the  \  kar  „/  Ifoivyieh/ (p.  Wo  except  the 

cxcejition,  as  wc  think  Goldsmith’s  charming  tale  an  odifvimr  as 
well  as  mtcrestiiifr  work  of  its  class.  Jhit  all  tlic  works  of* human 
pmus  pale  their  light  Ixd’ore  the  fiill-orbed  sun  of  inspiration  b 
m  interesting  to  note  how  our  English  love  and  veneration  for  the 
isible,  lollow  us  everywhere,  even  to  tlie  regions  of  the  rein 

deer  and  the  whale,  command,  the  attention  of  foreigners.  In  the 

In  lje,  .a  daily  Belgian  journal,  an  observant  and  candid 

Arit(U’  (At.  Lemoine)  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  suhject : _ 

Le  sentiment  mtime  de  la  Hible  si  commun  aux  Ano-]ais,  les  suit 
partoiit;  li  les  accompairne  dans  toutes  les  epreuves,  les  soiitient 
t  ans  tons  hes  <Iangers.  (juand  le  Calife  Omar  brfila  la  bibliothernie 
d  Ale.vindne,  il  dit,  ‘  si  les  hvres  ne  contienneiit  tpie  le  Coraii  ils  sont 
inntiles  s  ils  conti^nnent  autre  ehose,  ils  sont  de  troii  snr  la  terre.’ 

insi,  les  Anglais, ‘-avec  lour  Bible,  ee  livre  unique  leur  suffit  •  il 
contient  temt.  _Et  iptand  on  les  suit  dans  ces  courses  herohiues  qu’ils 
lout  dans  le.s  regions  iiiexiilorees,  on  iie  pent  s’emi.eeher  d’onvrir 
avee  eitx  le  hvre  des  hvres.  Ces  intre])ide.s  iiionniers,  ces  prectir- 
sours  de  hv  ovilization  qiii  ouvrent  a  I’liumanite  des  nouvclles  voies 

nous  apparaissent  comme  des  .Aloises  qui  vont  a  la  conquete  de  la 
teiTe  ])ronnse.  i  ^  la 

The  whole  course  of  Arctic  research,  with  its  inelancholv  close  is 

legation  o/  The  north-west  passage  is  probably- never  open 

lor  tiavigation,  save  perhaps  in  an  exceptional  vea;-,  once  h  e 
decailc,  or  once  m  a  c-entury ;  but  even  if  o,)en  moiv  frequentlv  the 
passage,  .at  the  best  of  times,  is  too  )irecarioiis  for  the  uses  of ‘coin- 

hT-tT  t  fins  phantom  we  have  lost  some  of  Eim-land’s 

best  and  bravest,  whose  bones  bleach  in  the  wilderness,  or  mirnish  the 

nast  \Mth  the  feeble  achievements  of  man  :  They  shall  perish  but 
Thou  >-emainest."  While  frailty  pens  her  7,i  mc.orkm  over  her  Iniimn 
<16.0.1,  he  inexoral.le  chariot-wheels  of  the  universe  tansh  iieedlesslv 
a  ong  then  nay ,  and  grind  the  op])oser  to  ])owder.  In  those  remons 
where  feeble  humanity  melts  into  impalpable  decav.  God  still  builds 

.•■*7  avalanching  snow ‘and  piled  icelK>r<r 

cathedral  heights  of  grandeur— Alilan  miracles  of  more  than 

foe^  'fVM'’”' me’-  "  “  Pf's'ns  nf  crystal  paint  the  sur- 

la<?e  to  the  shifting  eye  with  the  hues  of ‘the  rainbow— with 

n.  tural  frescoes  that  suriaass  the  pencillings  of  Giotto.  There  too  the 

pei-pctual  ordinance  of  the  Aurora  plays,  though  the  g.aze  that  mfoht 

the«ddH?off  darkness,  spanning  with  its  luminous  arches 

the  w  idth  of  heaven,  opening  high  portals  of  glory  into  better  worlds, 
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11111  tlaiiciiiii' ill  till-'  fulness  of  its  electric  joy.  The  winds  tliut  sweej)  the 
iiortliern  wastes  will  still  make  them  ineny  with  their  inonriiful 
music,  whether  there  be  an  educated  ear  to  mark  their  measures  or 

_ jiiid  life,  animal  life,  life  in  the  waters  and  life  on  the  shore,  will 

still  roll  and  range,  quicken  and  thrive,  in  the  very  presence  of 
man’s  mortality.  All  the  phenomena  and  scenery  of  the  Arctic 
rcirions  arc  emphatic  insignia  of  the  Divine  power,  and  of  the  quiet 
irresistible  working  of  unchangeable  laws,  various  in  aspect,  yet 
appointed  by  one  hand  and  co-operating  to  one  end, 

“  As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes.’* 


AXSCHAR,  THE  APOSTLE  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Exactly  eight  centuries  have  passed,  according  to  the  current  compu¬ 
tation,  since  the  iron  law  of  the  first  Emperor  of  Rome  brought  the 
Virgin  Mother  to  P>ethlehein,  to  give  birth  in  a  cattle-stall  to  her 
royal  Son.  ^[eanwhile,  the  Jewish  ])easant  has  made  the  proud  pagan 
empire  bow  down  to  the  tree  of  infamy  to  which  it  nailed  Him,  and 
because  its  homage  was  insincere,  has  daslual  it  in  pieces  like  a 
potter's  vessel.  Still  further  to  pour  contempt  u])on  the  i>otsherds  of 
the  earth,  a  lamp  of  coarser  clay  is  just  being  fashioned  on  the  wheel 
of  history,  to  carry  the  light  to  islands,  shore.s,  and  contimmts  yet  un¬ 
known  ;  and  then  so  soon  as  it  also  shall  have  become  too  foully  choked 
with  soot  and  filthy  lees  for  further  honour,  will  be  shattered  in  its  turn. 
On  the  high  festival  of  that  lowlv  nativitv  a  new  Christian  world  is 
born.  A  second  Augustus  is  kneeling  before  the  symbol  of  weakness 
in  the  City  of  Strength.  On  his  head  is  a  diadem  destined  to  be  worn 
by  himself  and  his  successors  for  more  than  a  thousand  vears  ;  and 
the  ornament  which  overtops  all  its  glittering  gold,  and  all  its  blazing 
gems  is  the  cross.  Xo  augur  of  old  Rome  had  divined  her  downfall 
by  the  bands  of  a  crucified  Jew,  and  the  tran.sfer  of  her  jmrple  to  one 
of  bis  barbarian  worshippers  ;  least  of  all  that  a  Pontifex  Maximus 
-slionld  solonTnize  the  act.  Yet  here  in  the  seat  of  the  Cie.'^ars,  on  the 
old  Rruinalia,  now  changed  into  the  joyous  coinin(*inoration  of  the 
farciurs  birth,  the  most  sacred  roof  in  tlie  Eternal  City,  that  dedicated 
not  to  the  (,’apitoline  Jove,  hut  to  the  (Jalilean  fislieriiian  who  has 
succeeded  t;)  the  honours  of  the  god,  witnesses  such  a  transfer.  Karl* 


*  We  adopt  the  German  form  of  the  name,  in  this  and  analogous  ca'es,  as  a 
protest  against  the  too  common  confusion  of  the  Frankish  history  with  the 
French. 
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tiie  Great,  the  mightiest  ruler  whom  mankind  has  seen  for  centuries, 
or  will  see  for  centuries  to  come,  is  being  crowned  by  the  most  vene¬ 
rated  of  priests  Emperor  of  the  West,  ami  devoutly  pledges  hiinsolfas 
such  never  to  lorget  that  hit  is  the  servant  of  the  Xaz;\rene. 

Wr  n'‘(‘<l  not  stop  to  }>oint  out  how  this  consecration  by  Leo  lU.,  in 
old  St.  lN»ter  s,  ot  the  great  Frankish  realm,  stretching  from  the  Lbio 
to  the  Elbe,  and  from  the  IViltic  to  the  Appenines,  was  fitr  from  being 
ail  unmixed  triumph  for  Christianity.  Yet  with  every  drawback — 
and  they  are  many — it  was  surely  a  sublime  moment  in  its  victorious 
march  towards  the  final  consummation,  although  the  outward  pomp  and 
splendour  of  the  scene  served  but  to  bedim  its  real  significance.  Neither 
the  pontitf  with  his  ampulla,  nor  the  Frank  soldier  on  whose  head, 
during  a  momentary  pause  in  his  Thirty  Years’  War  against  the  pagan 
Saxons,  the  sacred  oil  is  poured,  is  the  most  fitting  exponent  alforded 
by  even  that  rude  age  of  the  holy  (,diristmas  mystery.  A  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  truth,  that  God  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  this  world 
to  confound  the  things  that  are  mighty,  hapi)ened  about  the  same 
time  in  a  remote  province  of  Karl's  empire,  which,  if  less  consi)iciiou3 
than  that  dazzling  dis})lay  Ixd'ore  the  high  altar  of  the  principal 
church  in  Christendom,  was  far  truer  to  the  original.  For  it  was 
within  this  ecclesiastical  year,  and  perhaps  whilst  the  Koman  deacon 
was  reading  in  that  imperial  solemnity  the  Gospel  for  the  Advent 
season,  that  a  j)Oor  but  juous  Picard  mother  gave  birth  to  the  Apostle 
of  the  Xorth.  The  great  evangelist  of  Scandinavia,  Anschar,  was  thus 
a  native  of  the  same  distri(d  of  France  wdiich,  seven  centuries  after- 
w’ards,  w  hen  the  long  and  harsh  apprenticeship  of  the  Mediaeval  Church 
was  just  drawing  to  a  close,  produced  a  still  greater  man,  the  Komanic 
Eeformer,  Calvin.  After  crossing  the  Channel  from  Folkestone  in  one 
of  the  ‘South  Eastern  Company’s  splendid  steamers,  you  are  in  Picardy 
as  soon  as  you  land  at  Poulogne.  Peneath  the  pavement  of  the  new 
cathedral,  lately  opened  there  wdth  so  much  ponij),  is  a  very  ancient 
crypt ;  and  if,  as  is  not  unlikely,  you  have  paced  its  solemn  and  sombre 
aisles,  you  may  possibly  have  been  treading  in  the  very  footsteps  of 
Anschar.  Two-thirds  of  the  railway  thence  to  Paris  passes  through 
Picardy,  of  wdiich  Amiens  was  formerly  the  capital. 

P>orn  thus  beneath  the  sceptre  of  the  first  Frank  Ciesar,  Anschar 
belongs  to  that  period  of  renaissance  styled  after  its  founder,  the 
Karolingian  age,  wdien  Europe  once  more  began  to  settle  dowm  into 
something  like  order  after  the  Xorthern  deluge.  In  the  history  of 
the  Church  that  age  stands  just  midwaiy  betw’een  the  time  of  Apostolic 
purity  and  the  epoch  when  ecclesiastical  corruj)tion  had  attained  such 
Titanic  ])ro})ortions  that  Peformation  or  death  became  inevitable. 
This  is  its  chronological  signature,  and  the  more  closely  we  study  it, 
the  more  ])roofs  shall  we  discover  that  its  iinvard  character  corre¬ 


sponds  to  this  intermediate  position  wdiich  it  occupies  on  the  chart  of 
time.  It  is  more  than  most,  before  or  since,  a  yeasty  age,  teeming 
wdth  fresh  creative  energies  for  good  and  also  for  evil.  But  the  an¬ 
tagonist  forces  which  are  afterwards  to  come  into  glaring  contrast 
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fln<i  open  conilict  with  each  otlier,  as  yet  either  repose  peaceably 
pidp  hv  v^itle,  or  if  they  do  occasionally  fence,  it  seems  hut  in  sport, 
qnd  with  buttons  on  their  foils,  d'iie  popes  are  loyal  snl>Jects.  aial 
the  t-mperovs  are  bent  on  increasing;  the  po\vt‘r  of  the  priesthood  and 
.  hiefs  as  a  moral  and  eivili/ino  inihienee.  Tliere  are  as  yet  no 
]Iild(-hraiids  on  the  (Mic  side,  and  no  llenrvs  and  Frederics  on  the 
otin*r.  In  tliis  a<4e  were  forced  the  Decretals,  that  famous  arsenal  of 
the  papacy.  Yet  ihoii^di  designed  in  the  first  instance  to  favour  the 
metropolitans,  rather  than  the  See  of  Peter,  it  is  one  of  these,  tho 
jTivat  llincmar  of  Rheinis,  who  extilodes  the  fraud.  On  the  other  hand 
we  find  llincmar  denouncing* as  a  heretic  Oottschalk,  the  Jh’cdesti- 
narian,  the  forerunner  of  Wveliffe  and  Calvin,  who,  strangely  enough,  is 
vindicated  by  the  bishops  of  Rome.  In  the  bosom  (d'the  same  monastery 
of  ('orvey,  a  tranipiil  controversy  lu’caks  out  between  an  untledgcd 
A'piinas,  Paschasiiis  Ividbert,  the  inventor  of  Tinnsubstantiation,  and 
br*)ther  Ratramnus,  an  undeveloped  Zwingli,  its  opponent.  It  was  in 
tliis  convent,  and  under  its  abl)i)t  Paschasiiis,  that  Anscharwas  trained; 
Vet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  pujiil  agreeil  with  his 
teacher  on  tliis  (piestion,  since  it  seems  piadry  certain  that  the  founder 
of  the  Tridentine  theology  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  minority.  Rome 
which  lead  spurned  the  yoke  of  the  Iconoclast  Creek  emperors,  tamely 
suhinits  to  the  prohii>ition  of  image  worship  tliroughout  the  Frank 
dominions  ;  and  the  Karolino  books,  written  by  Karl  the  Great’s  own 
court  divines  against  the  abuse,  acipiiie  the  force  of  law  in  St.  Peter’s 
itself.  Spain,  afterwards  fertile  in  inrpiisitors  and  desuits,  now 
produces  a  great  Reformer,  (daude,  snbseciucipjy  bishop  of  Turin,  who 
dies  in  the  communion  of  the  Church,  without  having  encountered 
any  serious  i)ersecuti()n.  He,  too,  as  well  as  Gottschalk,  and  other 
heralds  of  the  dawn  on  the  one  hand,  and  Paschasiiis  Radhert,  Pope 
Nicholas  [.,  and  their  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  darkness  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  contemjiorary  of  Anschar.  '  We  see  that  it  is  a  time  which 
bears  two  manner  of  pe('>ples  in  its  womb. 

We  observe  the  same  startling  dualism  in  the  Christian  missions  of 
that  age.  In  Karl  the  Great’s  Saxon  wars,  and  in  other  too  similar 
instances  in  which  he  and  his  imme<liate  successors  did  not  scruple  to 
olfer  their  foes  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  the  sword,  we  see  antedated 
all  the  following  (hiinish  struggles  for  the  armed  ]>ropagation  of  the 
faith,  whiidi  are  the  peculiar  infamy  of  the  (,’hurch  that  lioasts  of  being 
the  ()ne  Spouse  of  the  Lamb.  Hut  there  is  also,  happily,  a  Vuaghter 
page..  There  isiirie.of  the  Karolingian  mi.ssions  whicli  admii-ably  fore- 
sliadows  the  Ih'ntcstant  ty{>e  of  evangelization  ;  ami  it  is  the  more 
Worthy  of  attention,  l>ecause  it  is  the  only  considerabh*  exception 
which  m(*ets  us  in  that  ago  to  the  dreary  uniforniitv  of  the  rule  of 
forcible  conv(*r.>ioii. 

Tijis  hnnourable  exception  is  Anschar  s  Scandinavian  mission.  The 
bleak  and  barren  soil  of  those*  jaggeil  Norse  l\*ninsulas  whi(di  he  sowed 
with  the  seed  of  the  Gospel,  was  not  first  watered  with  blood.  Yet  it 
is  a  cheering  fact,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  many  a  plausible  apology 
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for  the  more  military  metliod  then  in  vogue,  that  it  throve  none  the 
less.  Doubtless  the  crop  thus  j)lanted  was  of  slower  growth  than  else¬ 
where.  Ihit  wliat  of  that  ^  It  was  never  eradicated,  and  the  liaidv 
exotic  could  only  thus  have  become  acclimatized  on  those  inhospitabfe 
an<l  storm-swept  shores.  How  else,  but  by  the  law  of  kiiidiios,  could 
those  lioive  Vikings,  whose  home  was  on  the  thundering  main,  have 
been  subdued  ?  At  a  later  period,  long  after  the  death  of  their  Apostle, 
when  Christianity  having  mounted  the  throne,  persecution  was  un¬ 
wisely  ami  wickedly  waged  against  the  ])agan  minority,  the  dissidents 
emigrat(‘d  en  tiiKsse  to  Iceland,  and  there  maintained  for  some  time 
longer  the  outraged  religion  of  Ddin.*'  And,  surely,  if  in  the  home¬ 
steads  of  those  daring  ])irates,  whose  name  was  the  terror  of  Christen¬ 
dom  from  Sicily  to  the  Hebrides,  and  who  in  AnschaV's  own  time  laid 
\vaste  the  capitals  of  his  sovereign,  Paris  and  Aix,  the  Gospel  needed 
no  carnal  weapons  to  open  the  way  for  its  a})i)roach,  it  could  have  done 
without  them  anywhere.  Like  the  Apostle  of  the  Xorth,  its  ambas¬ 
sadors  might  have  fallen  aslee[)  without  sc^eing  the  full  fruits  of  their 
toils  and  sutferings,  but  in  due  season  the  harvest  would  have  been 
garnered,  if  by  other  hands. 

As  already  hinted,  Anschar,  like  so  many  others  of  the  greatest 
heroes  of  the  faith,  was  dedicated  to  God  from  the  womb,  and  was  tlie 
child  of  many  j)rayers.  In  his  lifth  year,  however,  he  lost  his  godly 
mother.  After  her  death  he  dreamt  he  saw  her  in  the  bright  train  of 
the  Lhieen  of  Heaven,  and  heard  lier  ask  him  whether  he  was  willing 
to  come  to  his  mother.  ( hi  the  pious  child’s  expressing  his  earnest 
longing  to  do  so  :  “  Kenounee  then,”  said  she,  “  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  and  let  your  only  endeavour  be,  how  you  may  best  })lease  God, 
and  belong  wholly  to  Him.”  Already  had  his  parents  placed  him  in 
the  monastery  of  Corvey,  near  Amiens.  Attached  to  the  convent  was 
a  nourishing  school  under  Paschasius  Kadbert,  afterwards  abbot  of 
this  ancient  and  celelirated  Ilenedictine  house.  Anschar  was  his  most 
diligent  impil,  and  his  thirst  for  the  religious  life  keeping  pace  with 
his  intellectual  growth,  he  in  due  time  received  the  tonsure,  cheerfully 
surrendering  the  long  hair  of  the  Frankish  freeman,  in  token  of  his 
having  become  the  servant  of  the  I^rd.  ^leanwhile,  his  inward  feelings 
and  aspirations  were  still  reflected  in  the  forms  of  his  excitable  imagina¬ 
tion.  Voices  from  the  upper  sphere  continued  to  call  him  thither. 
He  saw  shining  fingers  beckoning  him  home  to  the  world  of  light  when 
he  should  have  tinished,  like  a  hireling  reaper,  his  day’s  work  in  the 
missionary  harvest,  and  won  the  martyr’s  crown.  On  one  occasion,  for 
instance,  he  thought  he  mingled  with  the  bright  throng  around  the  throne 
on  high,  and  he  states  what  he  witnessed  as  follows  : — “All  the  ranks 
of  the  heavenly  host,  standing  round  in  exultation,  drew  joy  from  the 
fountain  of  light.  The  light  was  immeasurable,  so  that  1  could  trace 
neither  beginning  nor  end  to  it.  And  although  I  could  see  far  and 


*  The  EiUla  belongs  to  Iceland,  and  is  the  record  of  the  expiring  faith  of  these 
pagan  pilgrim  lathers. 
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near  vet  I  coiiUi  not  discern  that  which  was  embraced  within  that 
immeasurable  light.  I  saw  nothing  but  its  outward  shining,  yet  I 
believed  that  He  was  there,  of  whom  St.  Peter  says,  that  evtm  the 
aiiirels  desire  to  behold  Him.  He  himself  was,  in  a  certain  sens(\  in 
all,  and  all  around  Him  were  in  Him.  He  encompassed  tlnun  from 
without,  and  supj)lying  their  every  want,  inspired  and  guid(‘d  them 
from  within.  In  every  direction  alike  He  was  all.  Tlnuv  was  mother 
sun  nor  moon  to  give  light  there,  nor  any  appearance  of  Inmven  or 
earth.  Pnt  the  hrightness  of  the  transparent  ether  was  smdi,  that  in¬ 
stead  of  being  ill  the  least  oppressive,  it  refreshed  the  eye,  satisfying  the 
souls  of  all  with  inexpressible  Iiliss.  And  from  the  midst  of  that  im¬ 
measurable  light,  a  h(}avenly  voice  addivssed  me,  saying,  Mlo,  and 
return  to  me  again,  crowned  with  martyrdom.”'  d'wo  years  afterwards, 
whilst  wrestling  in  })rayer  as  was  his  wont,  he  had  another  of  theses 
visions.  He  thought  the  Redeemer  appeait'd  to  him,  and  hade 
him  confess  his  sins  that  he  might  obtain  absolution.  He  said, 
“Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things  ;  not  a  thought  is  hidden  fmm  Thee."’ 
But  the  Lord  answered,  “It  is  true  tliat  I  know  all  things  ;  yet  for  all 
that  it  is  my  will  that  men  should  confess  to  ^fe  their  sins,  that  they 
may  be  forgiven.”  L^pon  this  the  young  cs/o/Zco  c(>nf(*ss(*d  his  sins, 
and  (’hrist  assured  Him  they  were  forgiven,  which  lilled  him  with  un- 
uttcral)le  joy.  On  another  occasion,  after  receiving  a  fresh  assurance 
from  tlie  Saviour  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  his  devout  gratitude 
overlluwed  in  the  in([uiry,  “  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  f  ’ 
upon  which  he  thought  he  heard  (Jhrist  saying  to  him,  “  Oo,  ])reach 
the  word  of  (h>d  to  the  tribes  of  the  heathen.”  ^V(*  hav(',  (‘vidently, 
here  a  heart  deeply  stirred  hy  the  Spirit  of  Ood,  if  the  form  of  the 
young  Christian  Xazaribi's  piety  is  unmistakahly  that  of  tie*  age,  and 
hears  besides  the  staiii])  of  a  certain  na'ire  eiithnsiasm.  The  boy  in 
the  cloister  of  Corvey  reminds  ns  (d‘  the  child  SamueJ  in  the  tahernacle 
at  Shiloh.  AVe  see,  too,  projected  in  his  visions,  tin*  pow(U‘ful  impres¬ 
sion  made  upon  liim  hy  the  current  accounts  of  the  missionary  labours 
and  martyrdom  of  the  Hampshire  man  Winfrid,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Germans,  and  his  companions,  some  of  whom  may  possibly  have  sur¬ 
vived  to  Anschar's  own  time. 

^leanwhile,  the  fields  were  opening  for  which  the  workman  was 
thus  girding  his  loins.  Karl  the  Great  died  in  SI 4,  and  the  event,  we 
are  told,  greatly  deepened  the  young  Picanl’s  sense  of  the  nothingness 
of  earthly  things  For  he  had  seen  the  mighty  (*mperor  in  all  his 
glory, liTid  he  now  renewed  liis  vows  more  fervently  than  ever  “  to 
belong  only  to  the  Lord.”  The  conqueror  of  the  Saxons  ha<l  already 
determined  to  plant  monasteries  amongst  them  as  centres  of  ( 'iiristian 
culture,  hut  he  met  with  unexpected  ditticulties,  and  was  cut  down 
by  death  before  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  design.  He  liad,  how('ver, 
paved  the  way  for  it,  hy  distributing  Saxon  captives  amongst  the 
Frankish  religious  houses,  who  should  afterwards  go  forth  as  monks  to 
evangelize  their  countrymen.  A  largo  number  of  these  young  Saxons 
fell  to  the  share  of  Corvey,  and  one  of  them,  Theodrad  hy  name, 
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su"£Tested  that  a  monastery  should  he  founded  on  a  well-watered  piece 
of  land  belonging  to  his  iatlier’s  estate.  Tlie  abbot  Adalbard,  a  kins¬ 
man  of  the  emperor  Karl,  apjuoved  of  the  idea,  and  sent  the  ynunjT 
monk  home  to  negotiat»i  the  atfiir.  Adalhard  was  soon  atterwards 
posed,  but  his  suceessor,  who  l)ore  the  same  nann?,  zealously  took  up  the 
business  ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  l*adt*rborn,  held  a.d.  81d,  a  year  after 
KaiTs  death,  his  son,  the  new  emperor,  Ludwig  the  Pious,  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  scheme.  Ihit  tliis  tirst  colony  from  Corvey  proved  a 
lailure,  since  j>rovisions  were  so  scarce  in  the  region,  that  but  for 
waggon-loads  of  tiie  producer  of  the  more  fertile  lields  of  Picardy,  sent 
them  from  the  parent  monastery,  the  monks  must  have  starved.  Hence, 
alter  a  six  years’  trial,  the  site*  was  abandoiual,  and  a  new  and  nioro 
hopeful  one  was  obtained  from  the  emperor,  belonging  to  his  own 
domains  on  the  river  Weser,  between  Cassel  and  Pvrmont.  Here  rose 
the  afterwards  famous  conventual  establishment,  which,  tar  ecii})sing 
the  mother  whose  name  it  bore,  is  known  as  the  Corvey  of  medueval 
history. .  It  was  founded  a.d.  822,  and  of  this  swarm  which  went 
forth  from  Picardy  to  occujw  the  new  hive,  our  Aiischar  was  one  of 
the  leaders.  Nay,  since  to  liim  was  committed  the  new  conventual 
school,  to  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  lighted  U[)  this 
Pharos  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Ibu’c,  too,  ne  began  to  preach  to  the 
heathen  ;  for  the  waters  of  the  Weser,  into  which  the  JSaxons  had 
been  driven  by  thousands  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  had  not  washed 
away  their  old  pagan  nature,  in  this  valuable  iu-eparatory  work  he 
laboured  for  four  years. 

But  alreadv  in  the  vear  of  his  exodus  from  Old  or  Oolden  Corvev, 
as  it  is  styled  by  the  monkish  chroniclers,  to  tin*.  New,  the  icy  gates 
of  the  North  began  to  turn  on  their  hinges,  as  if  in  response  to  tliis 
movement  of  its  Apostle  towards  them.  A  dispute  had  sprung  u|)  in 
Denmark  as  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Crown ;  and  llarald  King, 


one  of  its  princes  who  ruled  in  Jutland,  sent  an  embassy  in  that  year 
to  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  eni})eror  Ludwig.  Tlie  emperor, 
in  return,  despatched  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Harahl,  at  Iledehy, 
the  j)resent  Schleswig  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  political  business  with 


which  it  was  charged,  Ebbo,  Archbi8ho[)  of  Pheims  and  Primate  of 


France,  who  was  j)laced  at  its  head,  was  specially  instructed  to  pave 


the  wav  for  the  introduction  of  a  Christian  miss 


ion  into  the  countrv. 


Ebbo,  who,  besides  being  the  Frank  monarch’s  favourite  statesman,  was 
no  less  zealous  as  a  churchman,  had  long  been  ambitious  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  conversion  of  the  Danes,  aiul  threw  himself  so  heartily 
into  the  work,  that  before  he  left  Jutland,  King  llarald  had  declared 
in  favour  of  Christianity.  In  a.  d.  82(1,  the  royal  convert,  whose  sub¬ 
sequent  conduct  justilies  the  sus})icion  that  political  motives  may  have 
had  much  to  do  with  his  change  of  religion,  paid  a  state  visit  to  tlie 
emperor  at  Ingelheim,  where,  with  his  (pieen  and  a  portion  of  his 


*  Its  ancient  name  was  Hetha  or  Hechi,  and  tradition  identifies  it  with  a  spot 
near  Xeuhaus,  in  the  bailiwick  of  Uslar  in  Hanover. 
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numerous  suite,  he  received  baptism.  Ludwig  himself  stood  sponsor 
for  the  king,  and  his  empress  Judith  for  the  queen.  Inquiry  was  now 
made  bv  the  devout  Ludwig,  of  Warinus,*  abbot  of  tli<*  missionary 
iiioiristerv  of  Xew  Corvey,  for  a  suitable  person  to  accompany  his 
godson  on  his  nUiirn  to  his  native  land.  The  abi)ot  at  once  naim?d 
a  voting  monk,  whom  he  knew  to  be  thirsting  for  the  lionour  of  the 
martvr  s  crown.  This  was  Anschar,  who  at  once  volunteered,  and  so 
wrought  upon  a  brother  monk,  Autbert,  who  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  engaging  in  this  forlorn  lioix*,  that  he  won  him  for  his 
companion  in  the  mission.  The  two  evangelists  were  honoured  with 
an  ii.tervknv  with  the  emperor,  who  received  them  graciously,  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  church  utensils,  tents,  and  other  necessaries  for  their 
journey,  and  then  commended  them  to  the  king.  The  royal  savage, 
however,  who  seems  to  have  liad  no  eye  hn*  his  new  ndigion,  save 
in  silver  slippers,  handled  the  humble  monks  very  roughly,  (‘veii  before 
they  clean'd  the  lihine  on  their  way  by  Holland  to  Henmark.  After¬ 
wards,  indeed,  when  iJishop  lladebud,  of  Cologne,  present«‘d  them  with 
a  vessel  for  their  voyage,  he  himself  acce[)ted  a  passage  in  it,  and  by 
their  exemplary  Christian  meekness  he  was  at  length  very  much 
softened. 

Leaving  them  thus  to  improve  their  acquaintance  on  board,  let  us 
now’  take  a  rapid  bird’s-eye  survey  of  this  Scandinavia  of  the  Karo- 
lingian  age,  tow’ards  which  the  ark  of  the  (Jospel  is  scmhling.  Its 
physical  aspect  w’as,  of  course,  the  same  then  as  now’,  save  that  its  firs 
have  been  thinned  to  build  a  thousand  cities,  and  to  furnish  tin;  masts 
and  decks  of  a  thousand  navies.  Hut  the  shores,  all  crag  an<l  clilf, 
jagged  w’ith  deep  fiords,  as  though,  like  the  sw’ord-tishes  and  the  Vikings 
who  dart  in  and  out  of  them,  they  could  never  have  enough  of  the  sea, 
liave  seen  no  change  since  the  last  geological  epoch,  and  will  see  none  till 
the  next.  iJeluges  of  rain  and  w’eird  fogs  drenched  tlnui  as  now,  in 
vain,  its  patches  of  sand  and  barren  heath.  What  there  was  of  more 
generous  soil  w’as  then  as  much  a  wilderness  as  tlui  rest,  for  tillage 
was  almost  unknow’n.  Piracy  was  the  staple  trade  which  victimized 
every  other,  even  such  as  w’as  struggling  into  life  amongst  the  country¬ 
men  of  the  rovers,  and  on  all  sea-coasts  as  w’ell  as  on  all  merchandize 
afloat,  the  “  Kaven”  pounced  only  to  })lunder,  and  to  dip  its  beak  and 
claw’s  in  blood.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  original  of  the  black  flag  of  more 
modern  buccaneers.  The  Bird  of  Night,  it  flapped  its  gory  wings  in 
triunqdi,  as  it  devoured  its  })rey  at  home  in  its  Baltic  eyry,  ami  little 
heeded  the  do ve,__al ready  on  its  flight,  to  dispute  with  it  its  solitary 
reign.“  It  is  true,  as  hinted  above,  that  there  w’cre  fitful  attempts  at 
commerce — in  skins  and  fur.s,  for  instance,  w’ith  Xovogor<jd  the  entrepot 
for  Russia.  There  w’ere  even  tw’o  or  three  trading  seaj>orts,  w’hich,  by 
artificially  blocking  up  w’itli  rocks  the  entrances  to  their  roadsteads  and 
harbours,  so  that  none  but  the  local  pilots  could  thread  the  narrow 


•  Xeander  erroneously  says  it  was  Abbot  Wala  w’ho  presided  over  Old  Corvey 
at  this  time. 
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and  intricate  passages,  sought  to  keep  oft'  too  obtrusive  friends  and 
neighbours.  More  inland  and  on  the  banks  of  the  large  and  numerous 
lakes,  roamed  herds  of  reindeiu’,  u  hich  were  owned  by  the  magnates 
of  the  land.  It  was  naturally  amongst  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  was  devote<l  to  the  more  ]>eaceful  enterprises  of  comnn'rce,  or  to 
pastoral  ]>ursuits,  that  the  ('ross  would  lirst  be  planted,  and  we  can 
form  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  mode  of  life  led  by  these  classes  from 
accounts  nearly  contemj»orary.  Adam  of  liremen  says  :  “  Norway, 
by  reason  of  the  ruggedness  of  its  mountains  and  its  exceeding  cold- 
ness,  is  the  most  unfruitful  of  all  countries,  and  lit  only  for  })asture  ; 
as,  amongst  the  Arabs,  their  ftocks  and  herds  run  at  large.  These 
are  the  support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  milk  serves  them  for  food, 
and  the  wool  of  their  shoe])  for  clothing.  It  frequently  happens,  ’ 
he  adds,  “  in  Norway  as  Avell  as  in  Sweden,  that  the  most  aristocratic 
persons  look  alter  their  ftocks  and  herds  themselves,  after  the  manner 
of  the  jmtriarchs,  and  live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.”  But  the 
most  graphic  sketch  of  pastoral  and  commercial  life  as  they  existed  at 
this  time  in  Scandinavia,  is  that  given  by  the  Noi*se  traveller,  Otliere.  to 
our  own  king  Alfre«l,  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  and  incorporated 
in  the  latter's  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  Orosius.  “  Otliere  said,”  we 
there  read,  “that  the  country  where  he  lived  is  called  Heligoland, 
and  that  nobody  is  setthnl  to  the  northward  of  him.  He  was  a  rich 


man,  and  had  abundance  of  the  pos.sessions  in  which  their  wealth 
consists — to  wit,  deer.  He  owned,  at  the  time  he  conversed  with  the 
king,  six  hundred  tame  animals,  none  of  which  had  he  bought.  These 
animals  are  called  reindeer.  Six  of  the  number  were  decoy  reindeer, 
which  are  highly  prized  by  the  Fins,  for  liy  means  of  them  they 
catch  the  wild  reindeer.  He  was  one  of  the  lirst  men  of  the  country, 
although  he  owned  no  more  than  a  score  cows,  a  score  sheep,  and  a 
score  swine,  and  the  little  patch  which  he  tilled  he  cultivated  by  horse 
labour.  But  their  juuncipal  income  is  derived  from  the  contributions 
levied  on  the  subject  Fins.  This  tribute  consists  of  skins,  eider¬ 
down,  whah'bone,  and  ship’s  tackling,  which  is  manufactun^d  from 


the  skins  of  whales  and  .sea-dogs.  Every  subject  Fin  ]>ays  tribute 
according  to  hisabilitv.  The  richest  is  bound  to  deliver  fifteen  marten- 
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skins,  as  well  as  five  reindeer  skins,  a  bear’s  skin,  ten  barrels  of  eider¬ 


down,  a  smock  made  of  bear’s  or  otter's  skin,  and  two  shii)'s  cables, 
each  sixty  ells  in  length,  one  made  (d‘  whale’s  skin,  and  the  other  of 
sea-dog's  skin.”  AVe  have  here  a  striking  ])icture  of  one  of  those 
IScaiidinavian  i)atriarch.s,  of  whom  Adam  of  Bremen  speaks,  painted 
by  the  man  him.^elf.  AVe  see  the  Norse  squire  surrouinled  by  his 
subject  Fins,  and  living  partly  on  the  produce  of  his  herds  or  his  scanty 
harvests,  and  partly  on  the  tribute  of  his  serfs.  In  another  passage, 


train  oil  and  S(*a-horse  teeth  are  added  to  the  inventory  of  Norse  ]»os- 
sessions.  “  Besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  foreign  countries,”  Alfred 
continues,  “  a  desire  to  capture  sea-horses  j)ronq»ted  Otliere  to  under¬ 
take  the  voyage,  in  which  he  sailed  round  Norway ;  for  their  teeth 
furnish  a  very  valuable  sort  of  bone,  and  their  hides  are  very  good  lor 
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iiiakin'4  cables  uf.  The  sea-horse  is  smaller  tiiaii  the  whale,  and  is  not 
iiiore  liian  seven  ells  long.  Dll*  Heligoland  is  found  the  best  whah; 
ii.diiiig  :  they  are  there  from  forty-eight  to  fifty  ells  in  length.  Othere 
i.»ld  lue  that  with  six  large  shijjs  he  had  killed  sixty  of  them  in  two 
4Uiv^."  The  thirst  for  adventure  and  for  seeing  strange  lands,  of  which 
Otnere  is  a  good  example,  sometimes  earrieil  these  ancient  mariners 
\(‘iv  far  out  of  the  ordinary  ocean  tracks.  According  to  tiie  very  oM 
f,  t'laiidic  historian,  Are,  the  Aorse  Viking  Gunbjbrn  was  driven  by  a 
^lorlll  on  to  the  American  ct>ast,  about  a.  D.  or  a  few  years  afttu* 
^Viischar  s  death,  and  the  re[)orts  he  brought  back  led  to  the  formation, 
Avilhin  a  century  or  so,  of  Christian  settlements  in  (iieenland,  2Sew- 
fuuiidland,  ami  iViinsylvaiiia. 

li  sliouhl  not  be  ovei-louked,  as  some  slight  extenuation  of  the. 
piiuiical  habits  of  tin*  Acu'seiiieii,  that  the  povt‘rty  of  tlieir  country 
iiiiew  them  for  su])})ort  on  the  harvests  of  the  sea,  that  they  regarded 
their  jiredatory  expeditions  as  war,  and  that  war  was  sanctioned  and 
hallowed  by  tlieir  religion.  That  religion,  of  which  the  Kdda  is  th) 
ino.-'t  authentic  monument,  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  of 
ail  the  families  belonging  to  the  great  Gothic  race  ;  and  it  is  easy  t(» 
pircc  out  from  this  extant  llibh*  of  pagan  Scaiidinavi  i  the  fragmeiit  iry 
accounts,  given  us  by  Tacitus,  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Germans. 
Tnere  are  not  wanting’  traces  in  the  Hdda,  and  especially  in  the  Woluspa, 
that  gem  of  the  entire  collection,  that  a  lofty  ethical  spirit  originally 
aiiiiiiuted  the  system,  titting  it,  to  say  the  least,  to  lie  no  worse  a 
j»ie])aration  for  Christianity  than  the  mythologies  of  Greece  and  Home. 

Tile  oldest  flothic  belief  was  in  the  Vanes,  g<*ntle  and  kind  genii, 
and  ill  Freyr,  named  above,  a  kind  of  p(*aceful  Poseidon,  with  his  sister 
Fivya,  the  (duthie  A[>hroilite.  The  ( )din  religion  was  a  later  growth, 
with  which,  iiowever,  the  more  primitive}  faith  was  partially  blendeel. 
Udin,  the  great  god,  created  heaven  and  earth  out  of  his  own  body, 
and  the  lirst  human  pair  out  of  the  alder  and  the  ash.  The  lirst  man 
lived  ill  a  paradisaical  state,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gods,  in  a  city 
built  by  those  divinities  the  Ases,  or  Aiises,  and  called  after  the 
builders,  Asgard.  Anschar  s  own  naiiK}  contains  this  word,  combined 
wiili  another  meaning  lance,”  or  “spear,”  and  accordingly  denotes 
“the  S})ear  of  God.”  l>ut  the  golden  age  in  Asgard  was  doomed  to 
ciud.  Lok,  who  alone  had  been  sjiared  and  received  amongst  the  Ases, 
with  Gdiii  at  their  head,  when  the  giants  were  ov<*rthr<)wn  by  them, 
imrodiiced  into  it  vice  and  evil.  This  mischief-loving  tempter  and 
mucker  of  gods  and  men, ,  who,  however,  is  represented  as  an  imp 
rutlief  than  a  liend,  occasions  the  death  of  Jjaldiir,  the  noblest  and 
I'urest  of  the  Ases.  With  the  death  of  Jfaldur,  crime  and  calamity 
gain  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  ;  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  break 
loose,  the  sad  “  twilight  of  the  Ases”  deepens  into  utter  darkness, 
go  Is  and  men  perish  in  internecine  struggles  with  the  giants,  and  the 
end  of  the  world  draws  on.  Then  suddenly  iFildiir  re-apj)ears,  the  lord 
of  a  better  age,  to  dispense  glorious  rewards  to  all  who  shall  meanwhile 
have  shown  themselves  brave,  and  condign  [)unishnient  to  cowards. 
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None  but  freemen  'vvho  have  died  sword  in  hand  are  entitled  to  tlio 
delights  of  Walhalla.  For  women  and  slaves,  nothing  but  a  shadowy 
prolongation  of  their  present  sa<l  lot  is  to  be  looked  for  b(wond  the 
grave.  In  the  hall  of  Odin  the  gloritieil  heroes  daily  light  their  battks 
over  again.  The  Walkvres — their  guardian  spirits,  who  chos(3  tlieiii 
out  of  the  Slain  on  the  battle-lield,  gave  them  immortality,  and  1‘undlv 
Hew  with  them  to  Walhalla — wait  upon  them  still,  and  hand  tln  iu 
huge  beakers  of  mead  to  <piall‘.  Daily  also  the  great  Avild  hoar, 
Sahrimnar,  is  roasted  for  them  whole  ;  and,  after  being  eaten,  is  re¬ 
newed  every  evening.  Odin’s  own  portion  is  thrown  l)y  the  god  lo 
liis  two  wolves,  Oeri  and  Freki,  who  crouch  at  his  feet  under  the  dais. 
F'or  he  needs  no  tlesh  ;  wine  is  to  him  both  meat  and  drink. 

Jhit  to  return  to  the  missionaries  whom  Providence  had  destined  to 
shake  this  heathen  system  to  its  foundations.  ( )n  their  arrival  at  Hadehy 
— as  we  have  already  said  Schleswig  Avas  then  called — in  company  Avitli 
the  king,  they  are  said  to  have  met  with  considerable  succes.s,  and  to 
liave  made  many  converts  from  the  lirst.  This  can  hardly  have  been 
the  case,  and  is  doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  the  monkish  chroniclers 
Avho  are  Avont  to  forget  that  the  gift  of  tongues  has  ceased.  Though 
the  Danish  must  have  then  been  far  more  closeh^  akin  to  the  Cleriuan 
dialects  than  iioaa',  yet  much  time  must  have  been  spent  by  tiie  foreign 
monks  in  mastering  the  idiom  of  the  country,  ^loreover,  Avhen  our 
informants  come  to  specitic  facts,  Ave  tind  no  indicaitions  of  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  success  in  the  case,  (^hiite  the  contrary.  8o  unfavourably 
disi)Osed  towards  ('liristianity  AV(ue  Harald’s  subjects,  that  his  having 
embraced  it  led  to  his  being  driven  across  the  frontier  Avithiu  a  couple 
of  years  from  his  return  ;  and  in  a.d.  8:?9  Anschar  himself — who.se 
comrade,  Autl)ert,  had  already,  through  sicknes.'?,  been  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Corvev,  Avhere  he  shortly  aftei-AA'ards  died — found  it  iieces- 
sarv  to  retire  for  this  time.  All  that  he  had  as  vet  been  able  to  ellect 
Avas  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  twelve  boys,  some  of  Avhoni  he 
liad  pundiased,  the  rest  having  been  ])resented  to  him  by  llarald.  In 
thus  IbrAvarding  Anschars  plans  for  the  training  of  future  teachers  of 
his  nation,  as  well  as  in  his  holding  his  crown  chea})er  than  his  religion, 
the  king  alfords  pleasing  proof  that  his  A'oyago  on  board  the  missionary 
ship  has  done  him  a  Avorld  of  good.  On  the  Avhole,  hoAvcA'cr,  this 
Danish  door  has,  for  the  present,  been  opened  but  a  very  little  Avay. 
A  single  beam  of  light  has  startled  the  darkness  Avhich  reigns  in  that 
den  of  pirate.s  and  now  it  is  slammed  to  again.  The  Apostle  of  the 
N(U’th  has  met  Avith  his  tirst  repulse,  but  he  still  keeps  his  loving  eye 
upon  it  ;  and  Avhen  called  elseAvhither,  gives  strict  charge  to  Prother 
Dislemar  to  Avatch  in  his  stead. 

Tin*  scene  noAv  changes  to  Sweden.  For  Providence  so  ordained 
tliat  about  this  A’ery  time  euA’oys  from  l»j<‘un,  king  of  that  portion  of 
Scandinavia,  Avhere  by  means  of  Christian  captives  and  the  commercial 
intercourse  Avith  the  then  nourishing  i>ort  of  Dor.>tede  some  seeds  of 
the  Cospel  had  been  scattered,  arrived  at  the  court  of  the  Fniperor 
Ludwig  the  Pious.  These  ambassador.^,  Avith  the  vieAv  possibly  of 
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in'^ratiatin^  tliomselves  with  the  Frank  ruh*r,  aiul  thus  the  hotter 
atuiiiiin'-t  tlieir  political  objects,  told  him  there  were  many  Christians 
ill  Sweden,  and  invited  him  to  send  them  jnaests.  The  emperor  pro¬ 
posed  this  mission  to  Ansehar,  who  at  onee  declared  himselt’  ready  to 
viiihark  in  any  iind«.*rtakim;  likely  to  j^dorily  the  name  ol‘  Christ.  Ac- 
oadiiiLrly,  in  the  siimmm*  of  a.d.  he  took  a  passage  tor  himselt’ 
and  Wilmar,  a  brother  monk  of  (.’orvev,  on  board  a  trading-vessel 
bound  for  Sweden,  carrying  with  him  iiitiny  invseiits  with  whiidi  he 
laid  been  intrusted  by  the  einjieror  for  King  IJjdrn.  ( )n  the  voyage  ho 
had  practical  }>roof  of  the  s»»rt  of  }u*ople  to  whom  he  was  taking  the 
Cosjtel.  The  ship  was  attacked  by  pimtes,  who  stri]»[M‘d  them  of  their 
all,  and  then  seem  to  have  thing  them,  to  take  their  chance,  on  a  barren 
and  unknown  shore,  ilis  companions  were  for  endeavouring  to  return, 
iiiit  Ansehar  detdared  In*  would  not  think  of  doing  so,  until  i  hal  should 
have  revealed  to  him  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  Jlis  word  to 
be  preached  in  Sweden.  Thnmgli  wooils  and  across  lakes,  tlnu'(‘fore, 
iiiev  jiushed  on  at  his  earnest  (*ntr(*aty,  and  at  length  r(*ached  the  town 
ui  iliika,  on  the  Lake*  of  .Malaiii,  then  a  coiisiderabh*  ]»o]‘t  near  Sigtuna, 
the  ancient  cai)ital  of  the  kingdom,  and  nut  far  from  the  luc^ent  metro¬ 
polis,  *Stockliolm.  lijorn  received  the  emi)eror s  presents  graciously, 
and  readily  accordedi  Ansehar  j)ermissioii  to  preach  in  his  country,  and 
to  baptize  any  of  his  su’ojects  vrho  might  wisli  to  change  their  religion. 
(Jf  this  liberty  Cue  missionaries  joyfully  availed  themselves,  and  not 
only  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  Christians  whom  they  foiiml  there 
already,  l»y  administering  to  them,  l»ond  and  fn'e  alike,  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  lSuj)j)er,  but  induced  some  of  the  I’agans  also  to  caist  in 
their  lot  with  them.  The  most  emiiient  amongst  these  new  converts 
was  the  nol)iemaii  lierigar,  the  governor  (d‘  one  of  the  iu«)vinces,  who 
was  iioiiourcd  to  erect  on  his  own  freeiiold  estate  the  lir&t  Christian 


ciuirch  in  Sweden.  After  labouring  thus  with  <-heering  success  lor  a 
year  and  a  half,  Ansehar  in  a.o.  ^31  returned  to  the  emperor  at  Aix  to 
report  progress,  and  to  lay  tiie  foundation'  for  more  exteiisivi*  and 
systemaiie  assaults  against  tlie  strongholds  of  Scandinavian  idolatry. 

lie  so  dee])ly  interested  the  im]»erial  devotee  in  his  important  work 
by  these  communications,  that  Ludwig  determined  to  carry  out  hulh- 
wiih  the  j)lan  formerly  entertained  by  his  fathei-  for  the  establishment 
oi  a  missionary  metrojjolilaii  see  at  Hamburg,  to  which  Ansehar  was 
to  be  conseerat(  tl.  'The  unas])iring  monk,  however,  steadily  declined 
until  tlie  consent  of  tiie  fleianaii  (Jhurch  to  this  iirw  foundation  should 


have  been  iirst  obtained.  4  his  was  arranged  accordingly,  aiul  Anscliar, 
having-been  rmsed  ti^-tko-  new  digniiy,  was  sent  to  Koine,  to  procure 
the  J\)pe's  conlirmation  of  tlie  new  archbishopric,  and  to  receive  the 
p<illiu)n.  iSince,  moreover,  the  see  thus  created  was  rich  only  in  cares. 


and  \vas  exposed  to  constant  inroads  from  the  north,  the  emperor  gave 
him  the  abbacy  of  d'iioroult,  situated  in  Flanders,  between  Krugies  and 
^}»res,  for  his  suj»i)ort.  1 ’ope  Gregory  IV.  nut  only  ratilic'd  all  that 
ha;  1  bv  -‘en  done,  but  also  furtiier  showed  his  sense  of  the  imjiortance  of 
this  Scheme  for  evangelizing  the  North,  by  a.ssociating  witli  Ansehar 
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in  the  work  the  Frank  primate,  of  Klieims,  who  beiii"  himself 

unable  personally  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  forthwith  ordained  as 
his  substitute  his  nej^iew  (hiuzbt*rt  to  the  episcopal  superintendence 
of  the  risini^  Swedish  mission,  (lauzbert  entered  into  Anschars  labours 
with  great  zeal,  and  carried  on  the  work  with  much  success,  till  in  a.d. 
84o  a  storm  of  lieatheii  nuiction  burst  forth.  Ihe  bishop  was  attacknl 
in  his  own  liouse,  plundered  of  everything,  and  harried  out  of  the 
country  by  th<‘  fanatical  Pagan  mob.  For  six  years,  in  spite  of  all  Aii- 
schar's  earnest  endeavours,  nothing  more  could  be  done  in  that  (piarter. 
At  length,  however,  in  a.d.  80 1,  he  prevailed  on  a  pious  recluse, 
Ardgar,  to  forsake  his  hermitage,  and  to  resume  the  Swedish  enterprise. 
Ardgar  was  warmly  welcoimMl  l)y  llerigar  and  the  rest  of  the  scattered 
flock,  who  had  been  so  long  destitute  of  the  most  precious  ordinances 
and  consolations  of  their  ado]»ted  religion.  Yet  even  in  the  interval 
ju'ogress  had  l)een  made,  and  the  Lord  had  carried  on  the  work  by 
means  of  native  converts.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  no  other  than  a 
heathen  priest  had  hel|>ed  to  sjuvad  the  growing  impression  of  the 
power  of  ('hrist.  (  hie  of  those  inaddentMl  pagans  who  had  plundered 
Jhshop  Gauzbert’s  liouse  deposited  his  booty,  amongst  which  was  a 
church  book,  in  the  house  of  his  father.  The  son  and  many  other 
relatives  of  the  family  died  shortly  after,  and  the  old  man,  smitten  too 
by  other  calamities  which  befell  him  at  the  same  time,  consulted  his 
]U’iest,  who  told  him  he  must  have  olleiided  tiie  God  of  the  Ghristians, 
for  he  was  sure  so  j)ious  a  man  couhl  have  outraged  no  other  of  the 
gods.  The  man  vowed  satisfaction  to  (Airist  ;  and,  yielding  u])  the 
Ghristian  volume,  tied  it  to  a  stake,  where  it  was  found  by  the  Christian 
who  told  the  story  to  Anschar’s  scholar  and  biograidier,  Pimbert.  The 
curious  trophy  was  handed  to  Ardgar  on  his  arrival. 

Amongst  the  new  converts,  the  most  zealous  was  Herigar,  the  stadt- 
holder,  who  had  never  lost  any  opportunity  of  furthering  the  good 
cause.  On  one  occasion,  when  Ilirka  was  threatened  by  jiii  invading 
army,  and  the  inhaliitants  had  inqilored  in  vain  the  help  of  their  gods, 
he  had  bohlly  pro}>osed  to  them  to  try  his  own  God,  whom  he  declared 
to  be  the  Almighty.  They  listened  to  him,  and  at  his  instance  actually 
held  a  solemn  convocation  in  a  large  field,  and  vowed  a  fast  to  the 
Lord  Christ,  and  a  distrilnition  of  alms  in  llis  name.  Tims  wonder¬ 
fully  was  the  soil  ]>repared  for  the  good  seetl  (*f  the  kingdom.  For 
two  years  Ardgar  scattered  it  phmtifully,  after  which,  u])on  llerigar’s 
death,  he  seems  to  have  become  discouraged,  and  retired  to  his  her¬ 
mitage  once  more. 

We  next  find  Ansehar  himself  re-appearing  on  this  scene  of  his 
early  triumphs.  At  first,  indeed,  he  entreated  Gauzbert  to  return  to 
his  post  ;  but  the  bishop  plausibly  jdeaded  his  unpopularity,  and  the 
bitter  hatred  evinced  towards  him  when  his  house  had  been  stormed  eight 
years  before,  as  likely  to  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  truth.  Ansehar 
felt  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  })re})ared  to  go  himself.  He  was 
the  more  disposed  to  this  course  on  account  of  a  dream  he  had  had,  at 
a  time  when  his  spirit  was  greatly  bowed  down  by  his  overwhelming 
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anxi*'tv  lor  tlie  prosperity  (»1‘  the  Swedish  mission.  He  divnml  lu*  saw 
•Vhbot*  Adalhard  of  Corvey  in  ^dory,  wlio  foretold  to  him  that  fnmi  his 
lips  the  islands  and  the  distant  tribes  should  hear  the  Woid  (»1  (Jod  ; 
that  he  was  «lestined  to  carry  salvation  to  tin*  ends  of  the  rai’th  :  and 
tliat  tin*  Lord  would  izlorify  Ilis  servant.  This  last  intimation  h«*  nn- 
tl.-rstood  of  that  call  to  martyrdom  which  h(‘  had  all  alon:^  ant  i<  ij>:it»  d  ; 
which,  however,  was  not  to  he  his  lot.  Jle  st*emed  very  near  it,  indred, 
ell  his  lirst  landin.Lr  a^^ain  in  Sweden.  Hut  hefort*  we  speak  (»f  tiiis,  a 
few  words  must  he  said  as  to  what  he  had  been  doin^^  >im‘e  he  lelt 
Hirka,  and  was  raised  to  the  archhishojiric  of  IlamhurLf. 

The  Hanish  mission  continued  in  ahiwance  foi*  many  years,  save  That 
Aiisehar  did  all  he  could  in  the  way  ot  ju’i'paralion  for  hotter  tinn-s. 
The  ('liristian  prince,  Harald,  had  he(*n  su(  cee»ied  by  Jlorik,  a  |Kpifan 
and  a  p(‘rsecutor.  Still  Ansciiar  did  not  abandon  the  hope  (.f  inolli- 
fvini:  this  bitter  enemy  of  the  (lospel,  and  meanwhile  he  ]»ati«*nliy 
persever»*d  in  the  adoption  ol‘ (*v(*ry  mi'thod  in  his  power  of  ultimately 
iiiakin^^  a  breach  in 'the  s(‘aled  ramparts.  He  was  unwearied  in  his 
exertions  to  evan^adize  his  own  extensive  but  almost  w'holly  heathen 
diocese*,  which  com])riseel  at  lirst  no  more  than  four  cliurclu's.  Tne 
more  and  the  better  Christians  there  w(‘re  on  his  own  bank  e»f  the  Kide'r, 
tin*  more  sui*ely  would  their  r(*li,uion  cross  uve*!*  the  narrow  stieam,  and 
beautify  the  other  bank  also  with  the  tree  of  life.  All  the  surj>lus 
revenues  of  his  poor  see  and  of  his  monastery  were*  investeM],  moreover, 
in  that  singular  sort  of  slave-trade  in  whie*h  we  have  alreaelv  seen  him 
engage‘d  in  Iladeby.  He  purchased  numbers  oi‘  Slavonian  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  youths,  w’hom  he  afterwards  ti-ained  as  monks  am  I  jeriests 
under  his  own  eye,  or  sent  them  to  Thoroult  lor  the  same*  i»ur})ejse, 
intending  to  empleiy  them  as  missionaries  to  their  heathe'n  country¬ 
men.  A  heavy  calamity  befel  him  wdiilst  engageel  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  In  a.d.  Sdo,  the  same  year  in  whie*h  Hishe)j>  Cauzbert  hael  ])eeu 
cliaseel  from  Sweden,  Hamburg  w’as  fallen  upon  by  the  Xeutlim(*n.  'J'lie 
ruthle*ss  ])agans  made  the  clei’gyanel  the  e-hurches,  as  usual,  the*  speedal 
nhje*ct  of  the*ir  fury  ;  anel  tin*  goejel  aie-hbishe»p  was  b(*ggareel.  'fhe 
splendiel  catheelral  which  he  hael  Iniilt,  te)gethe*r  with  the*  aeljoining 
monastery,  as  well  as  his  libraiy,  the  gift  e)f  the  emj)e*re)r,  were  re-ehiceel 
te>  a  heap  of  smeiking  ruins,  ami  he  hael  iniich  ado  to  (*se  aj)e*  with  his 
lite  ami  his  relics.  Jiut  for  the  Christian  kimlnoss  of  a  noble  lady  e^d* 
Holstein,  nameel  bla,  he  ami  his  ece*l(*siastie*al  family  must  have*  starve'el. 
Yet  he  murniureel  not,  but  saiel  with  dob,  “  d’he*  I.orel  gave*,  the  Leerel 
hath  taken  away — He  hath  deuie  what  seemeel  Him  geeeeel — ble*ssed  be 
the  iiaiiie  enYtlie  Le.u'dA’.  From  his  retr(-*at  on  the  Laely  Ida’s  estate  at 
Haine'shoe  he  sallieel  forth  to  .seek  the  bhjody  fe>e)tste*j»s  e>f  the  destre>yeis 
through  his  waste;*el  eliejcese,  ami,  like  a  good  Samaritan,  to  h<*al  the 
woiimls  they  had  inllictcd. 

In  the  same  year,  however,  the  bishopi  ic  of  Hremen  tell  vacant,  and 
four  years  afte*rwarels  the  .Mc'trojfolitan  See  was  transferreel  thithe  r, 
where  its  establishments  wouhl  lee  saler  from  barbarian  and  ]>agan  out¬ 
rage-.  At  the  same  time  its  revenues  were  v(*ry  much  im*rea.seel  by  the 
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aiai  wiili  them  lite  iv5o;hoc3  uf  the  iiiission.  A  use  ha  r  was  now 
able  to  make  considt  rahh:  prc  sf.nts  to  King  Horik  of  Denmark,  which 
was  a  favourite  method  with  him  of  hreaking  down  opposition  to  tli-j 
truth.  ^Moreover,  in  the  conduct  of  some  diplomatic  business  witli 
wldcli  I'lG  was  entrustotl  at  the  court  of  the  Danisli  monar.-ii.  In*  so  won 
U}>on  liis  cn^niitlence  and  respect,  that  Horik  declared  he  wouhi  h;tv«'  to 
do  witli  iu»  otlier  negotiator  in  his  transactions  with  the  neighkouviii^r 
empire.  The  violent  i)iocletiaii  was  not,  it  is  true,  softened  into  a 
Constantine,  hut  lie  now  rcaidily  gave  his  sanction  to  tlic  propagation 
of  ('hi’istianity  within  his  dominions,  and  Anscharwas  allowed  to  erect 
a  cliundi  at  lladeliy.  ^lanv  of  the  Danes  were  hajiti/.ed,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  thus  begun  slowly  Vmt  surely  gallewed  strength,  until,  uieler  our 
own  Canute,  no  ]>ngan  react i(m  was  any  more  to  l>e  feared. 

Ansehar  s  inllueiice  with  King  Horik  wiis  also  of  great  service  to 
the  Swedish  mission,  to  which  we  must  iu»w  a,ccom])anv  the  Apostle 
of  the  North.  The  royal  Dane  sent  with  him  an  envoy  to  the  eourt  of 
King  Oluf,  to  say  that  he  was  well  ac(juainted  with  this  servant  of 
God,  who  came  to  him  as  an  ambassador  fnuii  the  German  Einpoiov 
Ludwig.  Never  in  all  his  life,  he  added,  had  he  seen  .^o  good  a  man, 
nor  found  one  so  worthy  of  conlideiice.  Having  found  him  to  be  a 
man  of  such  singular  goodness,  he  had  himst‘lf,  he  said,  h^t  him  onler 
everything  as  he  chose  in  regard  to  (Christianity.  Accordingly  he 
begged  King  Olof  to  allow  him  in  like  manner  t(»  arrange  evmything 
as  lie  ])lca.sed  for  the  introduction  of  (Christianity  into  his  own  kingdoin, 
for  that  he  would  do  nothing  but  what  was  good  and  light.  A  more 
striking  instance  than  this  of  tlie  im]>ortance  of  a  Christian  hishojiCs 
liaving  a  good  report  of  them  tliat  are  without,  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be 
found  in  history. 

^vnschar  arrived  at  Divka  in  the  vciy  midst  of  a  crisis  in  which  he 
recpiircd  such  powerful  intercession.  A  national  champion  of  the  faith 
of  C.)din,  maddened  to  the  highest  pitcli  of  fanaticism  by  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  had  jm^c  arisen.  This  man  aiinouncc'd  himself  to  the 
Swedes  as  a  messenger  from  the  gods,  to  make  known  their  wrath  at 
the  neglect,  into  which  their  worship  laid  fallen,  and  at  the  honours 
rendered  to  a  foreign  divinity.  If  tiiey  wanted  a  nmv  god,  the  hoatiieii 
prophet  said,  they  sliould  laiild  a  tomjile  to  Lricht,  one  of  their  ancient 
kings.  The  tiery  siteeches  of  the  Norse  J\>r})hvry  told  powerfully  upon 
the  peoi>le,  his  suggestion  was  aih'iptod  with  acclamation,  and  tliis  ]*agaii 
revival  was  at  its  height  in  the  mommit  at  wliich  Ansehar  landed  at 
llirka.  The  native  (Christians,  alarimal  for  his  lih*,  implored  him  t'l 
retreat,  but  he  had  counteil  the  cost  ami  stiaulfastly  refused.  Vet, 
although  eager,  as  we  hav(*  seen,  for  the  martyrs  crown,  and  prepared, 
as  he  told  the  tromldiiig  converts,  to  face  any  amount  and  form  of 
torture,  he  would  not  neglect  ju’udent  precaution.^.  He  invited  King 
Olof  to  a  bainpiet,  and  soothed  him,  as  was  his  wont,  with  present.-. 
Having  thus  conciliated  the  Swedish  monarch's  good  will,  he  personally 
pressed  the  rerpie.st  contained  in  King  H<»rik's  h*tter,  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  preach  the  Cliristian  iaitli.  The  king  was  not  himself  averse 
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from  ^^nuiting  it,  but  since  liis  aiUliority  was  limitcJ  he  could  only 
Tiroinise  to  convoke  the  Folkthing  or  po})uIar  legislative  assembly,  and 
liiiiiself  to  supi)ort  the  proposal  after  consulting  tlie  gods  by  lot.  In 
the  interval  Anschar  gave  himself  to  ])rayor,‘aml  whilst  engaged  in 
('»‘lebiMling  the  mass,  felt  so  strong  a  faith  as  to  the  n‘sult  that  he  sai.i 
to  a  lU'iest  who  stood  by  him  at  the  altar,  “  I  am  now  sure  of  my 
cause  ;  grace  will  bo  with  them.”  !Nor  was  his  joyful  anlicij)ation  dis¬ 
appointed. 

'  The  decisive  day  daAvned.  The  matter  was  first  laiil  by  the  king 
before  his  nobles,  who  demamkHl  an  ap})i‘al  to  the  will  of  the  gods  liy 
lot.  It  was  favourable  to  tlie  admission  of  the  new  religion.  Tiie 
king  now,  according  to  his  pledge,  ])ut  the  (juestion  to  the  Folkthing. 
Wlien  the  debate  waxed  warm,  an  eventful  turn  was  given  t«j  it  by  a 
very  old  man,  who  rose  in  the  midst  of  this  Swedish  parliament  and 
said,  “  Hear  me,  king  and  peoph*  ;  many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  already 
learned  that  this  (dod  can  he  of  ln*lp  to  those  who  trust  in  Him  ;  for 
many  of  ns  here  have  had  experiene^^  of  it  in  dangers  at  sea,  and  in 
manifold  straits.  Wliy,  then,  should  we  spurn  what  is  necessary  and 
useful  to  us  I  Once,  several  of  ns  travelh'd,  for  the  sak;‘  of  this  reli¬ 
gion,  to  Dorstede,  and  there  mnliraced  it  nninviled.  At  pn'seiit  the 
seas  have  become  dangerous  by  j)iracv.  AVliy,  tlien,  should  we  not 
embrace  what  we  once  felt  constrained  to  seek  in  distant  parts,  now 
that  it  is  ottered  at  our  own  doors  V  Ife  carried  the  as.semhly  with 
liim,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  Oospel  was  thus  h'galized  tlirougliout 
Gothland.  In  Sweden  Proper  also  a  similar  deei-ii»n  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  come  to,  and  Erimbert,  a  priest,  was  (hespatciu'd  to  forward  the 
movement  in  that  quarter.  Ansehar  erected  a  ehureli  on  a  site  given 
by  tlie  king,  and  purchased  another  himself  for  a  ]>ars(»nag(i-h()U3C. 
After  completing  these  establishments,  and  leaving  behind  liim  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  assoc  iate  ecclesiastics  to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangelization, 
lie  returned  to  his  diocese  in  a.  d.  Sod. 

During  the  remainder  of  his  liietime  the  pious  ami  ardent  missionary 
archhishop  watched  witli  sleepJe.ss  solicitude  over  the  welfare  of  tlie 
infant  Scandinavian  churches,  and  in  his  last  sickness  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor  and  to  the  German  bishops  to  commend  them  to  their 
f.iitli  and  zeal,  lie  died  in  ids  sixtv-tifth  vear,  on  the  f(*slival  of  the 
ruriiication  of  tlie  Virgin,  Fcliruary  3rd,  a. D.  Sdo,  with  the  words  on 
lii>  lips,  “Lord,  he  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!  Into  d'liy  hands  1 
commend  my  sjiirit.”  When  tlie  sick,  who  from  distant  parts  wore 
wont  to  seek  his  prayer.s,  sliowed  any  inclination  to  sjieak  of  their 
FuWrpient. recovery  as  miracles,  the  humble  man  would  say,  “Gould 
I  deem  mvs(df  worthy  of  such  a  favour  from  the  Lord,  1  would  pray 
liim  to  vouchsafe  me  but  this  one  miracle — that  out  of  me  he  would 
make  a  go.od  man.”  That  prayiT  was  heanl  ;  and  pagans  owmal  in 
liim,  as  we  see  in  tlie  instance  of  King  Ilorik,  the  awfuliiess  of 
goodness.  Tliat  Christians  should  have  acknowledged  it  also  is  less 
surprising  ;  but  towards  their  inconsistencies  it  sometimes  manifested 
itself  in  a  form  of  keen  rebuke,  impossible  to  withstand.  Thus,  on 
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one  CK'casion,  when  he  heard  of  some  of  the  baptized  magnates  of  his 
diocese  who  M’ere  guilty  of  the  enormity  of  kidnapping  some  fugitive 
Christian  slaves,  and  forcing  them  into  their  service,  he  went  stiaight- 
way  into  their  midst,  and  shamed  them  into  the  liberation  of  the 
captives.  He  had  no  other  arms  than  those  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the 
might  of  these  weapons,  which  is  so  strikingly  displayed  in  this  inci¬ 
dent,  is  the  pregnant  moral  of  Anschar’s  entire  history,  and  is  the  key 
to  all  his  triumphs  as  the  Apostle  of  the  North. 


THE  OLD  MULBERRY  GARDEN  AND  THE  MODERN 

ST.  JAMES’S  PARK. 

By  Walter  Thornbury. 


Time,  w^ho  is  a  harlequin,  famous  for  his  tricks  and  changes,  seems  to 
treat  London  as  the  scene  of  a  pantomime  that  takes  a  great  many 
centuries  playing,  but  still  must  come  to  the  green-curtain  drop 
at  last.  Wonderful  are  the  changes  and  tricks  he  etfects, 
telling  the  gentlemen  of  the  stage,  whether  clown  or  king,  the 
proper  time  for  their  entrance  and  their  exit.  His  scenes  are  on 
a  large  scale,  and  they  flap  and  slide  about  just  like  the  scenes  of  the 
pantomime  of  my  simile — (this  cold  weather  it  is  impossible  to  keep  me¬ 
taphors  quite  congruous).  Now  a  king’s  Ix>ndon  palace,  at  a  slap  of  his 
wand,  becomes  a  hospital  ;  now  a  gallow’s  green  becomes  a  fashionable 
street.  Perhaps  Harlequin  Time  wills  it  that  now  a  Niagara  sausage- 
machine  roar  in  the  cellar  where  Mrs.  Brovvnrigg  murdered  her  ap¬ 
prentice.  Now  that  a  coal-wharf  shall  take  the  place  of  the  Norman 
castle  that  once  frowned  upon  the  banks  of  the  cr^’stal  Thames,  the 
“  silver-footed  Thamesis,”  whose  strand  the  poet  Herrick,  exiled  to  his 
rough  Devonshire  vicarage,  longed  to  repace,  or  “reiterate,”  as  he 
somewhat  fantastically  calls  it. 

The  harlequin  Time,  with  his  changeful  wand  ever  vibrating  over 
our  dear  black-faced,  changeful,  dirty,  delightful  city,  has  played,  and 
is  still  playing,  strange  tricks.  There  was  the  little,  swift,  crystal 
streamlet,  the  Fleet — swallow  swift  ami  fleet-chasing,  ripple  after 
ripple,  from  its  hilly  source  in  some  Hampstead  meadow,  is  now  a 
vaulted-up,  loathsome,  poison-breathing  sewer,  full  of  rats  and  odours, 
that  are  so  strong  they  run  about  in  visible  shapes,  and  is  no  more  tit 
to  be  seen  than  a  charnel-house,  or  a  plague-pit  newly  covered.  Tiie 
little  fairy  nymph  of  that  Fleet  stream  has  long  since  died  an  Ophelia 
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(loath,  aiul  lies  l.urie«l  forty  fathoms'  deep  in  this  fat  and  stagnant  Styx 
of  ^uhterraneaii  London — a  sad  type  of  all  the  bright  youth  and  child- 
liood  that  has  grown  old,  and  wicked,  and  festering,  bail,  and  has 
(iiod  and  coirupted  away,  in  this  our  wicked  old  London.  The  Fleet 
^oeiiis  to  me — if  1  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a  simile  from  a  book  J  love 

_ the  unha})])y  Little  Xett  of  rivers ;  the  Labe  in  the  Wood, 

killed  by  its  naughty  uncles,  the  niglitmen  of  London.  Shall  I  stay 
to  trace  its  decline,  as  it  thickened  and  darkened  like  a  painter  s  glass, 
when  he  washes  his  Indian- ink  brush  I  Shall  1  tell  how  it  tlowed 
under  the  cruel  thieves’  haunts  of  the  bad  cocked-hat  time — the  heart¬ 
less,  false,  artilicial  time — when,  through  bloody  trap-doors  and  secret 
anertures,  often  by  moon  glimpses  at  the  dead  of  night,  stabbed  and 
battered  bodies  were  splashed  into  its  waters  by  masked  highwaymen 
and  blaspheming  wretches,  with  pistols  still  smoking,  sticking  from 
their  huge  flapped  pockets.  This  is  Change  Xo.  1. 

Change^o.  2. — Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, where  the  Dukeof  Ancaster  and 
other  of  Horace  Walpole’s  grand,  patched,  and  periwigged,  false,  fribbly 
friends  lived,  with  S2:)rinkle  of  jinlges  and  great  men  (brain  groat,  not 
pocket  great) — fading  to  the  stony  row’  of  silent  chambers  of  18G0 — 
where  the  grimy  laundress  sweeps  the  foot-marked  dooi -steps,  and 
where  sparse  grass  grows  between  the  bald  white  stones  of  the  court¬ 
yards. 

Change  Xo.  3  of  my  sample  changes  ;  taken  at  random.  The  site 
of  the  Xational  Gallery,  in  the  ^liddle  Ages  the  King’s  ^lew  s  ;  w  here, 
in  grassy  j)lots,  the  dandelion  balanced  its  hollow  globe  of  down,  like  a 
lloral  acrobat,  wuth  one  trick,  or  spread  its  yellow’  shield  llow’or,  while  the 
white  falcons  of  Xoiwvay  fluttered  and  whistled  on  the  gloved  hand  of 
some  lucky  accident  that  wore  the  regal  coronet,  and  strutted  like  a 
deity  got  down  from  its  ])eilestal. 

Change  4. — The  silent  and  Idocked-up  W’arehouses,  w’here  chains 
dangle,  and  custom-house  cats  collect  revenues  of  mice,  and  hops  smell 
sweet,  and  hay  spreads  about — dry  memorial  of  summer  fields — and 
bales  of  spices  tell  stories  to  each  other  at  night  of  Ceylon  cinnamon- 
groves  and  Malabar  jungles — stand  now’  where  once  the  Globe 
Theatre  stood,  w’here  for  the  first  time  the  great  Elizabethan  men  sat 
and  w’ondered  at  the  magic  w’oild  unrolled  belore  them  by  that  short 
prick-bearded  man,  W’ho  sat  on  the  stage  among  the  smoking  gallants 
and  their  j)ages. 

But  1  inight  go  on  all  day,  showing  the  pantomimic  changes  of 
harlequin  Time  ;  showing  how’  London  has  eaten  up  all  the  green 
fields  round  it,  and  sju’eafl  like  a- gangrene,  killing  and  deadening  as  it 
spread.  1  could  show’  how’  the  rich  citizens’  houses  of  middle-age 
London  are  now’  chandlers’  sho])s  in  small  alleys,  and  that  where  Jane 

Shore,  with  her  jew  elled  hair,  sat  and  waited  for  the  king,  is  now’ - 

but  I  must  get  at  once  to  my  special  change — the  change  of  the  old 
Mulberry  Garden  of  Charles  into  the  modern  Buckingham  Palace ; 
the  change  of  St.  James’s  Park  frona  the  swampy  meadow’  walled  in 
by  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  trim  modern  triangle  where  the  children  play. 
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tlie  ducks  .strut,  the  swans  punt,  and  the  cows  stand  so  patiently  to 
he  milked  ;  where  once  fat  Prior  and  black-hrowed  Swift  walked  toge¬ 
ther,  to  hett(‘r,  not  the  English  constitution,  but  tlieir  own. 

It  is  deliglitful  even  now  going  down  the  tumultuous  Strand _ to 

p.^ce  which  Dr.  Jolinson  thought  the  glory  of  existence,  and  the  whole 
Dtittf  of  Mmi  ;  to  pass  the  pert  statue  of  Charles  I.,  w’ith  the  honey- 
combed  pedestal  ;  and  to  thread  through  those  iron  Horse  Guard  gates, 
under  the  infallible  clock  ;  and  between  those  mirrors  of  knighthood, 
the  tw*o  horse-guards,  who  seem  always  so  bran  ne\v,  so  veneered,  so 
l)rushed,  so  Windsor-soaped,  so  killing,  so  fatal,  if  not  to  their  enemies 
— who  they  never  meet — certainly  to  the  Carlton  Terrace  nurse-maids, 
who  regard  them  as  demigods  and  Achilleses — as  probably  they  are,  if 
Paris  were  to  be  again  troublesome.  I  still  like  to  23ace  the  hard  clean 
walks  that  border  the  lipping  water,  wdiere  the  yello\v  pufls  of  duck¬ 
lings  scull  about,  and  where  the  frowming  swans  spread  all  their  canvas 
to  the  blue  June  air — just  as  some  chiding  monitor  of  time — some  dull 
mechanic  sexton  of  the  day — knells  for  the  bygone  hour  over  West¬ 
minster  way,  and  announces,  with  the  indifierence  of  a  herald,  the 
coronation  of  a  new  king  of  sixty  minutes.  I  like  the  barrack  side¬ 
walk,  w’here  you  hear  the  drum  noisily  vibrant,  reminiscent  of 
Waterloos,  or  of  many  Vittorias.  I  like  the  open  breezier  palace-end, 
where  the  fountain  sows  rainbows,  and  the  once  royal  home,  so  un¬ 
healthy,  as  Leigh  Hunt  will  have  it,  raises  its  wealthy  but  unmeaning 
bulk.  I  like  to  look  at  the  hideous  monster  of  !Mr.  John  !Nasb,  archi¬ 
tect — the  place  that  blulf  old  William  lY.  would  not  inhabit,  and 
that,  tinkered  up  from  time  to  time,  was  originally  nothing  hut  a 
cheating  enlargement  of  the  old  Buckingham  House,  by  that  heartless, 
cunning  fellow,  George  IV.,  who  thus  intended  to  trick  Parliament  into 
building  a  new  palace.  1  remember,  without  even  the  intelligent  aid 
of  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham — whom  so  many  old  writers  have  aided — 
that  this  was  originally  a  Iionse  built  for  Dryden’s  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  ;  that  it  was  again  rebuilt  and  sold  to  George  II.,  when  a 
“  pouting  ”  Absolom  ;  that  then  George  IV.  played  his  tricks  with  it ; 
and  so,  with  some  modifications  and  enlargements,  it  now  stands 
scaring  the  sun  and  frightening  the  moon — a  very  hideous  modification 
of  the  wattled  cabin  of  the  early  British  cliief.  I  like,  too,  the  centre 
walks,  wliere  the  little  Benjamins  of  London  play,  and  cry,  and  babble, 
and  where  seedy  meditators,  and  out-of-doors  and  .sometimes  out-of-elbow 
philosophers  think  and  doze,  then  wake,  and  doze,  and  think  ;  where 
the  thin  nervous,  tine-libred  grass  struggles  for  a  living,  and  where  the 
pampered  swans  steer  ]iast  with  their  orange  feet.  Here,  too,  sometimes 
seated  between  an  oily  fanner  up  for  the  “  show,”  who  rubs  his  red  face 
with  a  silk  mainsail,  and  a  gentlemanly  vagabond,  wlio  tells  me  he  has 
been  in  the  “  Pities,”  and  wlio  looks  rather  like  a  rifier — I  sometimes, 
in  a  day-dream,  find  myself  a.^king  the  farmer  who  tliat  swarthy  man 
in  the  dove-coloured  velvet  and  cloth-of-gold  sword-belt  is,  who  stands 
just  opposite,  throwing  showers  of  dry  hemp-seed  to  the  ducks. 

“  I  see  now’t — sartin  I  don’t,”  says  tlie  farmer. 
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I  appeal  to  the  ex-olncer  of  the  Kitles. 

“  You  liaveif  t  sixpence  about  you,  honoured  sir  1 is  all  the  ro])]y 
I  can  from  the  subaltern  with  the  packet  of  greasy  letters.  But 
vet  I  do  see  him  ;  niy  retina  takes  the  full  image.  By  the  apyde  of  njy 
J,ve  1  know  now  tliat  grim  dark  face,  that  heavy  (*ye,  and  black  wig, 
tiiat  strong  sure  walk,  and  that  train  of  little  waddling  spaniels.  He 
i?  watching  the  tljree  hundred  men  at  work,  and  talking  with  some 
French  gardener  about  throwing  all  the  ponds  but  Rof^amond's  into 
one  strip  of  water,  with  islands  for  the  ducks  ;  there  is  to  be  a  rising 
fence  for  deer,  decoys  for  ducks,  and  broad  gravel  walks  instead  of 
narrow  winding  tield-paths ;  Italian  ice-houses,  avenues  of  trees, 
and,  above  all,  a  mall.  I  suj>pose  the  king  got  his  love  for  ducks  in 
Holland,  Avhere  he  brought  the  use  of  skates  from.  Xo  use  now  decoys 
for  wild  fowl  in  the  Park  ;  the  wild  fowl  that  Charles  saw  on  their 
own  nests  are  gone  far  from  the  roaring  city,  gone  like  the  “  fat 
and  sweet  salmons”  that  the  historian  Ilarison  saw  daily  taken  in  the 
Thames — gone  where  the  woodcocks  of  the  West  End  squares  are 
gone,  and  where  the  whitebait  of  (Greenwich  will  follow,  if  the  Thames 
goes  on  getting  worse  as  it  gels  older. 

St.  James’s  Palace  was  once  a  hospital  for  fourteen  lej)rous  sisters, 
dedicated  to  the  Spanish  Saint  Avho  gave  a  name  to  so  long  a  line  of 
Scotch  kings,  the  dregs  of  which  line  we  had  the  blessings  of  in 
England  till  we  tossed  them  on  to  a  foreign  dunghill,  where  they 
ceased  to  trouble  us,  death  shutting  them  all  up,  the  lost  drunkard, 
and  the  other  bigots  and  mauvais  svjets  in  a  certain  quiet  mortuaiy 
chapel  of  the  Vatican  that  I  have  often  visited  with  much  thankful¬ 
ness.  Henry  VllI ,  hateful  to  God  and  man,  laid  his  fat  liand  on 
this  charity,  as  the  English  Rehoboam  did,  wherever  he  could  on 
church  or  manor-house. 

The  site  of  Buckingham  Palace  was  once,  as  I  liave  said  before,  a 
suburban  mulberry  garden,  or  Cremorne,  that  existed  when  Cromwell 
shut  up  Spring  gardens  and  they  were  built  upon,  and  before  Vauxhall 
was  opened.  It  was  a  fashionable  botanical-garden  sort  of  place,  where 
you  eat  tarts,  and  had  wine  and  cheesecakes.  Lord  Goring  lived  close 
by,  at  the  house  that  the  Earl  of  Arlington  and  the  lJuke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  successively  inhabited  ;  and  there  was  good  air  there  and  good 
coinpany,  for  here,  at  a  glass-smashing  banquet,  Charles  II.  himself 
violated  his  own  decree  against  pledging  and  the  drinking  of  healths. 
Ever  since  Cromwell  shut  up  Spring  Garden,  the  Mulberry  Garden 
flourished. 

But  of  that  anon,  ^his  garde.n.  originated  in  a  planting  of  mul¬ 
berries  near  Westminster  Palace,  by  that  erudite  and  most  wise  simple¬ 
ton,  James  I., — the  man  born  for  a  village  schoolmaster,  or  a  country 
Shallow.  It  consisted  of  about  four  acres  twenty-two  perches  of  land, 
and  stood  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  present  palace  ;  it  was  intended 
to  set  an  example,  borrowed  from  some  Italian  traveller,  of  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Eastern  tree,  the  poor  witch-frightened  pedant  having 
some  gleam  of  an  idea  that  such  culture  would  promote  the  manufacture 
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of  Englisli  silks.  At  that  time,  even  in  Scotland,  the  first  principles 
of  political  economy  'sverc  nnkno'wn,  or  the  murderer  of  Kaleigli  would 
liave  known  that  new  trades  may  b(‘  grown,  but  cannot  be  forced  bv  the 
)iotbe<l  of  royal  decrees.  The  mulberry-garden  silk~tlie  due  time  of 
docomp(>sition  having  come — like  Chelsea  china  and  other  artificial  it  ks, 
“exhaled  and  went  to” — limbo.  Charles  L,  that  melancholy  and  wife- 
ruled  bigot,  before  its  complete  decease,  granting  it,  inulheiiies 
swaddled  silk-worms  and  all,  to  the  care  of  Lord  Aston  for  “own  aud 
son's  life,”  as  laborious,  but  dull  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  has  discovered 
after  much  dusty  grubbing,  and  dry  diving  into  registers. 

1  will  not  stop  to  restore  the  old  mulberry  garden  even  in  imagi- 
nation  ;  let  the  old  haunt  of  folly  be  buried  under  the  kitchen  paving 
stones  of  tlie  unhaunted  palace.  Let  us  jucture  only  for  a  moment,  if 
we  like,  and  then  dismiss  for  ever,  the  great  shrubby  unnaturalised  tree 
of  Palestine,  with  the  thick  sai)py  boughs,  and  large  green  toothed 
leaves, — what  time  the  ground  under  their  dark  shadow  during  Charles 
I.'s  anguish,  were  purple,  blood-stained  with  fruit,  as  if  some  (.'avalier 
jmd  Puritan  had  indeed  been  struggling  for  life  or  death  under  the 
fruit-laden  branches  ;  we  may  picture  the  Vandyke  men,  in  suits  of 
white  silk  or  carnation  velvet,  })aeing  on  the  turfen  bowling-greens, 
roses  in  their  shoes,  swords  l)y  their  side,  their  hats  plumed  with  blue 
or  crimson,  their  bearing  stately  and  grave,  as  befitted  the  gentlemen  of 
whom  Falkland  ami  Hampden  are  the  two  contrasting  types.  Here, 
perhaps,  too,  grave-faced  Ihiritan  divines  —  Hugh  Peters  and  his 
brother  preachers — in  sad- coloured  raiment,  short  cropped  hair,  and 
black  skull  caps  on  their  heads,  paced  uj)  and  down,  between  the 
fountains,  the  silver  columns,  the  flower  beds — that  seemed  to  rebuke 
inelanclioly  as  sinlul, — and  the  large-leaved  mulberry  trees.  Here 
with  heavy  folio  volumes  of  Prynne,  and  other  laitiiful  men,  under 
their  sinewy  arms,  they  rei)oated  the  story  of  how^  King  David  once 
w'aited  for  the  Philistines  in  the  valley  of  Hephaim,  and  went  forth 
to  battle  to.  smite  them  utterly  by  God’s  direction,  when  he  heard  a 
sound  as  of  a  rushing  wind  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberries.  It  is  true, 
says  Brotlier  Hew-Agag-in-Pieces,  afterwards  trooper  in  Cromwell’s 
Ironsides,  that  the  Douay  version  for  “mulberry  trees”  substi¬ 
tutes  “  pear  trees,”  [“  but  what  is  the  Douay  version  ] — Draw^er,  bring 
three  stoups  of  wine, — and  again  in  the  Psalms  Ixxxiv. — 6,  we  hear  of 
liiin  ‘who  })assing  through  the  valley  of  mulberries  — “and  Drawer, 
some  j^asty,  if  you  have  it.”] 

Here,  without  stopping  to  sketch  that  good  and  virtuous  Surrey 
gentleman,  !Mr.  Evelyn,  who  loved  gardens  so  much  that  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  buried  in  one,  and  who  was  treated  to  wine  and  cakes  at 
this  spot  we  speak  of,  on  a  certain  afternoon  in  Cromwell’s  time,  just 
after  that  iron-handed  man  had  shut  up  Spring  Gardens,  and  left  the 
Mulberry  Gar<lens  as  the  only  place  of  refreshment  where  “  persons  of 
the  best  quality  could  be  exceedingly  cheated  at,” — we  can  but  wonder, 
in  a  blind  sort  of  way,  at  the  quiet  decorum  wdth  'which  so  good  a  man 
must  hav'e  moved  stoically  among  the  ladies  and  gallants  who  selected 
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this  pliice  as  one  for  special,  and  too  often  guilty  rendezvous.  lie  must 
li  ive  been  a  little  reproving  and  chilling,  and  sad  in  face,  for  that 
loii'l-laiighing,  many-tongued  place,  where  wanton  satins  swept  the 
^ward  and  wanton  fans  beat  the  blue  air,  keeping  time  to  amorous 
lutes,  and  satin  shoes  metisured  out  the  minuet,  and  much  dangerous 
smiling  and  mischief  were  wrought  on  the]  primrose  edge  of  the  abyss 
of  ruin. 

but  though  Milton  may  have  strolled  here,  thinking  of  Comus, 
and  his  revelling  rout,  and  Cromwell  have  strode  up  and  down  thinking 
ot‘  how  he  should  best  bruise  the  foul  tiend’s  head,  trusting  much  in 
Providence,  yet  taking  care  to  buckle  his  secret  breastplate  linn  and 
tii^ht  ;  and  JSelden  have  mused  on  rabbinical  lore,  and  Xewton  have 
looked  at  the  stars,  and  Wren  have  traced  out  8t.  Paul’s  on  the  orange 
gravel, — we  pass  to  a  far  more  congenial  ligure,  and  one  more  befitting 
the  wanton  j)leasure  garden  and  the  silken  (Jirces  of  the  lamp-lit 
arbour,  than  grave  Mr.  Evelyn,  the  sober  and  wise  country  gentleman. 

^’eed  we  say  we  allude  to  Mr.  IVi)ys — Mr.  Samuel  l^epys  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  that  fat-faced,  rather  ])ompous  looking,  fussy  otlicial, —  not  too 
moral,  and  an  arrant  time-server  ;  a  Puritan  once,  which  he  does  not 
wish  known, — a  tailor  s  son,  which  he  wishes  forgotten, — in  a  word, 
a  selfish  gossip;  but,  nevertheless,  a  useful,  hard-working,  tolerably 
conscientious  man,  particailar  with  his  wig,  ex[)ensive  and  showy  in  his 
dress  ;  fond  of  amusement,  and  not  unknown  at  the  Duke’s  theatre. 

It  is  a  May  day,  also,  but  long  after  Evelyn’s  visit,  that  we  find  Mr. 
Pepys  here  for  the  first  time,  eight  years  after  the  iiestoration, — about 
five  years  before  the  phn^e  was  finally  closed,  and  its  enchantment 
broken  up.  Mr.  Pe]>ys  found  it  a  silly  place,  worse  than  Spring 
Crarden,  but  thought  the  “  wilderness  ”  somewhat  pretty;  and  April 
next  vear,  he  Avas  here  again,  treat(*d  bv  one  there  with  an  olio  made 
by  a  cook  of  the  place,  Avho  had  been  to  Spain  with  Pe}>ys’  great 
patron.  Lord  Sandwich;  he  found  the  podrida  “a  very  noble  disli, 
such  as  1  never  saw  before,” — and  let  us  hope  digested  it  ;  then  he 
took  a  walk,  and  eventually  returned  again,  to  sup  on  what  he  had 
left  from  the  dinner  at  noon. 

Aiul  who  dare  call  us  to  task  if  we  choose  to  presume  that  in  the 
next  arbour  might  have  been  seated  a  certain,  not  unknown,  poet — one 
Mr.  John  Dryden  ;  not  in  liis  old  bookseller’s  hack  uniform  suit  of 
Norwich  drugget,  but  rather  fresh  coloured  and  grand,  in  liis  sword 
and  Chedreux  wig,  drinking  Rhenish  and  eating  cheesecakes  with  a 
lad-y  ill  a  mask — one  Madame  Reeve,  the  fair  actress.  Perhaps  lie  is 
reading  to  her,  under  breath,  his  Ode  to  Charles  IL,  which  is  poor 
compared  A\4th  thatriie  wrote  to  Cromwell,  because,  as  the  poet  wittily 
says,  in  his  C[uiet  way,  “  Poets  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.” 
“Well  come  oft‘,”  laughs  Madame  Reeve,  putting  down  her  slender 
Aviiie  glass,  and  flashing  out  so  bewitchingly  with  her  sparkling  white 
teeth. 

It  was  to  this  bygone  Circeland,  Sedley,  Etherege,  and  Wycherley, 
better  poets  than  men,  came  to  glean  from  life.  Here  they  sat,  and 
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watched  their  Modishes,  and  Wildishes,  and  Snappems,  their  musicians, 
and  dancers,  tlieir ’prentices -and  sedan  men,  tlieir  young-old  beaux  and 
their  old-young  prigs,  their  citizens,  servants,  and  children.  Here 
(to  Colby’s)  came  gallants  full  of  French  oaths,  and  their  new  perriwicrs 
and  sword-belts,  fresh  from  ‘‘dozens  of  champagne,”  and  riding  races 
round  flyde  Park.  Here,  tired  of  Ombre,  or  of  presenting  oranges  at 
the  theatre,  came  the  sparks  to  see  the  country  ladies,  whose  great  resort 
the  gardens  were,  after  the  play  had  closed  and  the  i)ark  had  been 
visited.  Here  men  came  fresh  from  their  dish  of  coffee  or  tea,  to 
spill  some  Burgundy,  and  drink  toasts  in  brimming  glasses.  Here 
ruffians,  fresh  from  the  tilthy  dens  of  the  Fleet,  came  to  brag,  and 
bully,  and  cheat,  and  pick  quarrels. 

To  judge  by  iShadwell,  this  garden  must  have  been  a  place  not  always 
undisturbed  by  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  trample  and  scrunch  of 
broken  glass,  for  spirits  were  high  in  England  then,  and  swords  were 
ever  ready  for  sudden  murder  or  duelling,  which  is  analogous  to  it. 
Fat  Shadwell,  whom  Dryden  attacked  as  a  fool  as  unjustly  as  Pope 
did  l)ennis,  talks  of  the ‘- })leasant  divertissement  ”  in  the  ^Mulberry 
Garden — and  one  of  his  Frenchified  humourists  savs :  “Av,  1  was 
there,  and  liie  garden  was  very  full  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  that  made 
love  to  each  other  till  twelve  o’clock  at  night — the  prettyiest ;  I  vow 
’twould  do  one’s  heart  good  to  see  them.” 

And  here  a  word  or  two  about  that  unknown  vice  of  the  present 
original  day — plagiarism.  1  should  be  sorry  “  to  rob  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  that  is  to  say,  to  quote  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham’s  useful  if  not 
brilliant  book  on  London,  when  1  had  his  authorities  myself  to  go  to, 
and  some  knowdedge  how  to  use  them. 

For  in  these  times  of  literary  fflchirg  it  highly  becomes  a  man  of 
honour, — if  he  have  any  generous  tire  in  him, — to  sit  down  and  settle 
this  question  of  “  plagiarism  ”  with  himself — how  far  honest  quotations 
can  be  used  without  becoming  dishonest  thieving,  and  how  far,  when 
practised  on  oneself,  stealing  is  to  be  resented,  posted,  and  exposed. 
Isow,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  being  a  busy,  not  always  accurate,  com¬ 
piler  from  all  good  books  in  Lontion — such  as  Leigh  Hunt,  Smith's 
Painy  Day,  <fcc. — must  needs  be  used  seemingly,  though  one  go  first 
hand  for  everything,  and  even  set  right,  and  fill  up  his  numerous 
short-comings — the  sin,  not  of  error  but  of  omission,  being  his  most 
special  one. 

This  settled,  and  feeling  easier  now  having  nailed  the  colours  of  a 
princi])le  to  my  mast,  1  go  back  to  the  garden  that  changed  into  a 
palace  about  the  same  time  Spring  Gardens  became  Lockett’s  tavern, 
the  great  resort  of  the  Queen  Anne  wits  ;  and  from  here,  yvhere 
mulberries  no  longer  stain  pretty  crimson  mouths,  let  us  return  to 
the  St.  James’s  Park  and  the  quiet  coavs,  that  West,  that  most 
smooth  and  intolerable  of  all  dull  artists,  once  painted.  We  have 
already  in  an  erratic  way,  as  becomes  the  legendary  stroller,  de¬ 
scribed  liow  that  fat  tymnt,  Henry  VllL,  turned  St.  James’s  Fields, 
that  were  probably  the  people’s  lands,  into  a  small  chase  ;  and  how,  in 
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1  s  corrupt  and  vicious  cruel  old  age — this  favourite  of  ^Ir.  Fronde, 
the  crochety  and  the  changeable — turned  out  the  fourteen  leper 
lidies  and  the  eight  monks  who  kept  up  daily  prayers.  Here  this 
“  soul  of  leprosy,”  as  Leigh  Hunt,  generally  rather  mincing  and  atfected, 
linelv  calls  him,  lodged  his  “  swathed  and  corrupt  body.”  The  very 
vear  he  married  Anne  Boleyn  it  was  that  tins  tyrant  of  so  many  Hocks 
'iiul  herds  took  away  the  poor  man’s  “little  ewe  lamb.”  lie  who  had 
seized  on  good  men's  lands — who  had  revelled,  Belshazzardike,  out  of 
cneii  sacramental  cups — now'  si)areil  no  one  ;  his  tiiirst  for  lust  and 
revenge  grew'  like  Xero’s.  lie  had  dead  Wolsey’s  Wliitehall  and 
Hampton  (Joint,  he  had  Itoyal  Windsor,  and  he  had  many  palaces,  but 
he  must  have  this  little  leper’s  hospital,  this  Naboth’s  vineyard,  and 
he  clutched  it.  The  black  red-brick  gateway  of  it,  dull  and  drear, 
still  stands  facing  the  steep  street  of  clubs,  and  the  initials  of  Henry 
and  Anne  still  stand  together  in  the  “  chimney-piece  of  the  old 
presence-chamber.” 

It  w’as  the  same  royal  murderer  of  ^lore,  Fisher,  and  Surrey,  who 
made  a  tilt-yaril  and  cock-pit  where  the  Horse-Guards  (equally  useful) 
now  stands.  But  now'  no  blow's  are  exchanged  there,  and  military 
millinery  is  all  that  remains  of  the  old  brave  bulfeting  that  w’as  the 
horse-play  of  Henry’s  time  ;  that  king  w'ho  made  up  for  a  good  youth 
by  so  w'icked  and  corrupt  an  old  age — Henry,  the  Vitelliusof  England. 

History,  as  hitherto  written,  has  been  nothing  but  a  record  of  the 
crimes  and  blunders  of  kings.  The  history  of  the  English  people 
I  hope  some  day  to  enter  the  lists  for,  caring  myself  more  lor 
the  species  man  than  the  genus  king.  Of  king-history  ISt.  James’s  Park 
gives  us  plenty.  AVe  see  that  false  king,  Charles  L,  with  his  dull,  sad 
face,  pacing  across  it  on  his  w'ay  to  his  execution  outside  the  Whitehall 
window*.  There  is  Charles  II.,  his  hopeful  son,  talking  to  Nell  Gwynne, 
over  the  garden-w’all  of  the  Alall.  There  is  Janies  II.  thinking  of  the 
bishops,  and  wishing  they  had  but  one  neck.  Then  dull  (^Jueen  Anne, 
nibbling  her  fan  for  w'ant  of  a  repartee.  George  I.,  short,  snub,  and 
pale,  w  ith  his  fat  German  mistress  or  burly  Walpole  by  his  side  ; 
Ueorge  II.,  coarse  and  rough,  w  ith  his  aquiline  nose  pointing  to  Chat¬ 
ham  ;  George  JIL,  scarce  saved  w'ith  Pitt,  the  lean  ;  and  George  IV., 
the  handsome  and  vile. 

There  are  wonders  too,  hidden  in  this  avenue  of  trees  beyond  the 
sooty  Egyptian  cannon.  There  grow'  sable  descendants  of  that  tree  that 
Xing  Charles  pointed  out,  as  he  paced  bravely  to  execution — soldiers 
before,  soldiers  behind — as  the  very  tree  planted  by  his  unlucky  brotiier 
Prince  Henry.  Is  that  the  one  the  soldier  sits  w'ith  his  back  against, 
or  W’as  it  that  tree’s  grandfatlier  ?  Might  it  not  perhaps  have  been 
that  tree  under -which,  on  a  certain  fair  November  evening,  the  Lord- 
General  Cromwell  took  aside  that  heavy  man,  AVhitelocke,  having  first 
saluted  him  w  ith  more  than  ordinary  civility,  as  he  met  him  on  horse, 
or,  w’orn  w’ith  business  and  State  pajiers,  which  are  not  light  reading  (as 
dull  men  call  all  reading  which  is  amusing)  —  w’as  it  here,  with  satur¬ 
nine  face,  dyspeptic  red  nose,  and  w'art  on  the  left  temple,  the  great 
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general  put  that  very  leading  question  to  a  cautious  statesman 
“  Whitelocke,  what  if  a  man  should  take  u[)on  liiin  to  be  king?”^ 
to  which  answers  Bulstrode,  reasonably  honestly,  “  I  think  that  the 
remedy  were  worse  than  the  disease'’  I 

Is  it  possible  that  the  great  saviour  of  England  did  plan  this  step, 
feeling  no  hope  of  doing  permanent  good  without  thus  settling  that 
question  of  Divine  right  for  ever,  and  did  this  sounding  satisfy  him 
and  scare  him  for  ever  from  the  abyss  \  Or  is  it  possible  that  Bulstrode 
— in  the  retirement  of  his  Wiltshire  house,  ami  surrounded  by  those 
sixteen  idle  children  to  whose  society  Charles  IL,  forgetful  of  friend 
and  enemy,  had  dismissed  him — invented  this  conversation  in  order 
to  blacken  Cromwell,  as  the  manner  of  the  age  was.  A  man  who 
serves  lirst  one  party,  then  another,  may  be  admired  for  his  talent,  but 
can  never  be  rc'spected.  Like  woman’s  virtue,  political  character  is 
irretrievable.  lArhaps  some  of  those  numerous  State  papers  that 
Bulstrode’s  wife  burnt  after  his  death  might  have  explained  away  or 
contradicted  this  momentary  weakness  of  Cromwell  —  the  true¬ 
hearted. 

There  must  have  l)een  great  walking  in  St.  James’s  Park  in  the 
Queen  Anne  times,  so  dear  to  old  students  of  the  “  Spectator,”  of  Pope, 
Ihdor,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Cay.  The  Boscobel  oak  acorns  that 
Charles  II.  planted  and  laughed  over  with  Ilochester  and  Sedley, 
and  Killigrew  and  Arlington,  are  gone,  the  very  lines  of  the  Green 
AValk  and  the  Jacobite  Walk  (or  Duke  Humphrey’s  Walk  and  the 
Close  Walk)  and  the  Long  Lime  Walk,  are  forgotten  and  scarcely 
traceable  ;  but  there  is  Duck  Island  or  its  successor,  that  St.  Evremond, 
the  wit,  was  made  governor  of,  as  a  joke,  by  that  “  Merry  Monarch” 
who  made  so  many  of  his  subjects  weep.  One  can  still  see  the  Parade 
where  Le  Sueur's  bronze  gladiator  stood  on  its  stone  pedestal,  but  it  is 
ditiicult  to  imagine  the  green  ditches  and  mounds  that  Charles  II.  had 
levelled,  and  the  trees  he  had  cut  down,  and  the  avenues  he  made,  and 
th‘  fruit  trees  he  planted,  or  the  bridge  that  he  removed. 

But  here,  ^Ir.  Leigh  Hunt’s  reminiscence  of  the  “Music  in  the  Park” 
recalls  a  tine  chivalrous  legend  of  the  place,  which  interests  us  more 
than  that  measured  tramp  or  that  thrill  of  the  drum.  It  refers  to  the 
stanch  fidelity  to  a  fallen  cause  of  old  Lord  Craven,  the  supposed 
lover  in  early  life  of  Janies  the  First’s  daughter,  the  exiled  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  whose  great  house  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Ulynqdc 
theatre.  He  it  was  who  was  on  duty  at  the  palace  the  day  the  Dutch 
troops  were  marching  triumphantly  and  bloodlessly  into  the  park. 
The  blood  of  the  old  soldier  of  Gustavus — the  Dalgetty  of  a  corrupt 
court— fired  up  ;  he  would  have  borne  down  with  half-a-dozen  men  on 
the.se  pickle  herrings,  and  died  fighting  among  their  swords  ;  but  his 
master  forbade  him,  and  he  strode  away  “  with  sullen  dignity.” 

But  here,  too,  as  we  look  towards  the  forsaken  palace-court  of 
St.  James’s — never  a  lucky  home  for  royalty  since  the  poor  leprous 
sisters  were  expelled — arise  unhappy  memories.  Here  George  IV.  was 
born  to  bless  the  nation  ;  and  here  the  unlucky  Pretender — “a  warming- 
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pan  ’’  changeling,  as  the  Whigs  said  ;  here  Charles  I.  parted  with  his 

children _ Hie  swarthy  boy  who  was  born  here,  and  his  large-nosed  brother 

of  York  ;  here  Mary  died,  and  Prince  Henry,  the  lad  of  such  promise, 
A\ho  pitied  Raleigh.  Like  other  London  houses  less  celebrated,  much 
<rood  and  evil  has  been  done  in  that  palace — many  heads  and  many 
hearts  broken — much  joy  and  much  sorrow  has  entered. 

And  now,  before  we  leave  the  park,  we  remember  how  otherwise 
it  has  altered.  Being  no  longer  a  sanctuary  from  bailiffs,  there  are 
no  hollow-cheeked  men  now  gasping  about  on  benches  ;  and  if  a  modern 
Ladv  Lradleigh  had  an  enthusiasm  to  see  a  great  novelist,  such  as 
Richardson,  she  would  not  ask  him  for  an  elaborate  “  Hue  and  Cry^^ 
description  of  himself,  that  she  may  know  him  when,  on  a  certain 
dav,  the  author  of  “Clarissa’^  'svalks  in  St.  James’s  Park. 

Rut  now,  with  the  clash  of  cymbals  in  our  ears,  mingled  with  the 
mild  lowing  of  cows,  and  with  a  gleam  of  scarlet  and  flash  of  steel  in  our 
eves,  we  must  quit  the  park,  the  swamp  of  the  ante-Norman  days,  the 
fields  outside  the  lonely  isolated  leper-house  of  the  fourteen  sisters, 
the  Duck  Island  of  St.  Evremond,  and  the  walks  the  swarthy  Charles 
paced,  and  hie  to  other  legendary  scenes,  where  we  may  again  meet 
the  reader. 

The  llorse-Gnards’  clock,  with  both  hands  for  once  united,  points  to 
twelve — I  must  a  way — I  hear  a  ’bus  conductor  you  cannot  hear — I  see 
Ids  tin  whistle  which  you  cannot  see — and  his  cry  is,  Bank,  Bank,*' 
which  is  my  way  to  London  Bridge. 


IV. 

THE  REVIVAL  IN  IRELAND. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Arthur. 

From  the  Giant’s  Causeway  to  Belfast  a  line  runs  through  a  country 
almost  exclusively  Protestant,  wnth  a  predominating  majority  of 
Presbjderians.  About  half-way  lies  Ballymena.  It  is  a  sturdy 
little  town,  built  of  dark  basalt,  noted  for  a  good  trade  in  linen, 
and  an  exuberant  one  in  whiskey.  The  district  around  it  on  the 
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Beluist  side  is  inhabited  by  farmers  and  linen-weavers,  the  green  (.f 
the  fields  being  relieved  by  shining  white  bleach-fields,  and  now  and 
then  varied  by  the  brown  of  a  bog. 

Into  one  of  these  parishes,  more  than  two  years  ago,  a  younj 
man  returned  from  Ballymena,  full  of  zeal  to  tell  his  “  kinsmen 
and  neighbours  ”  how  a  great  change  had  been  wrought  upon  his 
own  heart,  and  how  he  longed  to  see  them  all  partakers  of  the 
same  blessing.  He  told  a  simple  tale.  ‘He  had  been  zealous  for 
the  doctrines  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  A  lady  from 
England  hearing  him  and  some  young  woman  argue  about  religion, 
told  them  her  own  view,  which  was  that  they  had  never  been  con- 
verted,  and  consequently  were  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in 
the  bond  of  iniquity.  These  words  led  him  to  deep  thought. 
Painful,  distressing  conviction  of  his  need  of  Christ  followed.  He 
earnestly  sought  acceptance  with  God.  At  length  the  burden  which 
had  pressed  upon  his  soul  was  taken  away,  and  peace  filled  his 
heart.  So  ha{)py  was  he  in  his  new-found  blessedness,  that  he 
must  make  it  known  among  his  own  people,  and  he  retmmed  home, 
and  began  with  intense  zeal  to  exhort  all  to  repent,  and  fiee  to 
Christ  for  salvation. 

Tins  was  an  obscure  inovement.  It  was  in  an  obscure  parish. 
The  people  were  dead.  After  some  time  three  others  joined  the 
young  man  in  holding  a  private  prayer-meeting.  For  three  months 
this  went  on  unknown  and  unheeded.  Then  occuiuxhI  one  case  of 
sudden  and  stinking  conversion — a  person  for  whom  they  had 
earnestly  prayed  was  overwhelmed  with  awful  concern  about  salva¬ 
tion  ;  and  after  seeking  mercy,  was  filled  with  exceeding  “  })eaee 
and  joy  in  believing.” 

Thus  encouraged,  the  praying  band  grew  bolder  and  larger. 
After  another  month  or  two  fresh  cases  of  equally  striking  conver¬ 
sion  occurred.  Each  new  convert,  instead  of  being  a  timid  and 
reluctant  adherent,  was  filled  with  such  views  of  the  spiritual  world, 
of  the  gi’eat  Savdour,  and  the  dreadful  enemy,  of  the  soul’s  unutter¬ 
able  happiness  in  Christ,  and  its  misery  alienated  from  him,  that  he 
became  at  once  a  burning  advocate  to  all  around.  Their  preaching 
was  new  in  kind,  and  incessant.  It  consisted  in  tellins:  with  a 
wonderfully  winning  look,  with  a  smile  which  said  into  your  soul. 
‘‘  Oh,  I  am  so  happy  !  I  wish  you  were  ” — telling  how  the  Spirit  of 
God  had  awakened  themselves,  and  how  in  their  need  and  darkness 
the  cross,  and  He  who  hung  there  suffering,  had  come  before  their 
view  with  supernatural  power,  as  if  light  from  God  had  shone  upon  it. 
People  seemed  to  be  meeting  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim  in  their  own 
neighbours,  and  they  pondered,  and  soon  began  to  pray. 

There  had  been  one  prayer-meeting  in  the  parish  in  a  week.  One 
old  man  and  one  old  woman  were  sometimes  all  of  whom  it  consisted. 
Now,  in  house  after  house  neighbours  met  to  pray.  Thirty  places 
and  one  hundred  meetings  in  the  week  were  soon  reported.  The 
public-houses  declined  in  proportion.  One  was  closed,  because  the 
grace  of  God  had  found  out  the  keeper.  Another  followed  from 
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the  same  ivason.  Another  was  tiirued  into  a  place  for  prayer* 
lueetinffs.  The  reeling  drunkard  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  nor  the 
brawliiiiX  blasphemer  to  be  heard.  Pauperism  began  to  abate,  and 
committals  to  be  mre.  The  daily  news  of  the  parish  was  of  the 
coiivei’sion  of  the  young  and  the  old.  Its  family  strifes  were 
now  in  houses  where  children,  who  had  found  mercy,  were 
wrestling  ”  in  prayer  for  parents  still  unchanged,  or  parents  wlio 
had  first  been  “  brought  in  ”  were  spending  whole  nights  in  suppli¬ 
cating  the  Lord  that  He  would  convert  tlieir  offspring.  Steadily, 
warmly,  but  (juietly  this  work  went  on,  till  after  two  years,  in  the 
parish  of  Connor,  the  birthplace  of  the  Ulster  revival,  three  public- 
houses  had  been  closed,  the  number  of  paupers  reduced  fix)m 
twenty-sev'en  to  four,  and  the  committals  from  thii’ty-seven  to  four, 
while  the  manners  of  the  people,  the  relations  of  families,  and  all 
social  interests  had  improved  in  a  way  not  only  surprising,  but  to 
the  people  themselves  all  but  incredible.  They  could  hardly 
believe  that  it  was  the  same  people  living  in  the  same  place ;  for  a 
new  spirit,  something  from  heaven,  seemed  to  have  passed  over  and 
changed  all  things. 

A  young  man  told  one  of  his  comrades  how  anxious  he  was  that 
his  mother,  who  lived  a  few  miles  aw’ay,  at  Aboghill,  should  he 
converted,  and  engaged  him  to  unite  with  him  in  praying  for  her. 
After  a  time  he  went  home  to  see  the  result — had  an  answ’er  been 
granted  to  their  pray^ers  or  not?  His  mother  met  him  with  a 
beaming  face.  She  told  liim  how,  lately,  a  deep  hori*or  had  fallen 
upon  her,  w  hich  she  could  not  escape  night  or  day.  It  w  as  as  though 
the  hand  of  God  w'as  pressing  dowm  every  sin  of  her  life  upon  her 
conscience.  In  fear  and  grief  she  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Saviour  of 
sinners,  and  her  penitent  sorrow  had  been  turned  into  a  strange  and 
heavenly  joy,  Jesus  now  seemed  to  her  unspeakably  good  and  fair, 
loafing  her,  forgiving  her,  and  filling  her  soul  with  peace  and  hope. 
No  sooner  had  the  youth  rejoiced  over  tKis  proof  that  j)rayer 
could  be  answ'ered  at  a  distance,”  than  he  asked,  Where  is  my 
brother  James  ?”  The  answer  was,  “  At  the  cock-fight.”  Thither 
he  w^eiit,  and  found  his  brother  suiTOunded  by  such  company  a.s 
frequents  such  places.  Seizing  him  by  the  arm,  he  said,  “  Come 
away,  I  have  a  message  for  you  from  the  Lord  Jesus.”  Instead  of 
this  sounding  as  if  only  a  piece  of  meddling,  it  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
the  brother  as  if  it  w'ere  really  a  message  from  the  other  wmrld. 
CoAved  and  serious,  he  w^ent  away.  The  same  w^ondeiTul  aw'akening 
of  conscience  w  hicli  others  -had  felt  visited  him,  and  whether  he  or 
the  mother',  w'e  ai'e  not  sui*e,  but  one  of  the  two  was  the  first  case 
of  bodily  prostration  attending  upon  religious  anxiety. 

Xow  began  a  new  stage  in  the  reviv'al.  Hitherto  it  had  been  quiet 
and  gradual ;  henceforth  it  became  one  succession  of  wonders.  The 
new  district  into  which  it  had  travelled  was  noted  for  riotingr,  intoxi- 
cation,  and  bad  language.  Whole  masses  of  the  people  now  seemed 
to  be  seized  with  overwhelming  fears  of  a  spiritual  danger.  In 
meetings  they  sobbed  aloud,  they  cn’eJ,  they  fell  down  a.s  if 
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invisible  swords  were  piercing  them.  On  the  open  streets,  in  showers 
of  rain,  in  fields,  and  by  roadsides,  they  would  listen,  as  if  for  their 
lives,  to  anyone  who  would  point  them  to  Him  who  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  ;  and  ever}’  word  ho\.  ever  familiar,  however  simple, 
appeared  to  be  armed  with  supernatural  forces,  and  to  caiTv  with  it 
momentous  effects.  No  great  orators,  no  new  doctrines,  no  fresh 
schemes  came  into  play.  But  ordinary  men,  sa}’ing  commonplace 
things  on  the  staple  truths  of  the  Bible,  seemed  to  themselves  as  if 
they  never  before  had  seen  what  those  things  really  imported,  while 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  people  sayings  wont  to  fall  as  quietly  as 
blossoms  from  an  orchard  wafted  over  rocks,  now  came  as  thoucrh 
they  were  hammers  breaking  the  rock  in  pieces. 

The  bodily  afiections  startled  the  good  men.  What  w  as  it  ? 
Sometimes  a  person,  man  or  w’oman,  boy  or  girl,  indifierently,  after 
being  under  concern  about  their  souls  for  some  time,  suddenly  fell 
into  a  condition  of  physical  ])rost ration,  unlike  what  had  been  seen 
by  any  of  them  before.  The  limbs  Avere  feeble ;  the  voluntary 
nerv’es  and  muscles  would  not  act ;  perhaps  the  eyes  were  closed, 
and  the  tongue  almost  ])aralvsed  ;  and  all  the  energy,  mental  and 
bodily,  'which  was  left,  secme«l  concentrated  on  the  one  effort  to 
“  seek  the  Lord  'while  He  may  be  found.”  In  other  cases,  a  person 
who  had  not  felt  at  all  anxious  on  religious  matters,  suddenly  became 
sensible  of  something  strange,  as  if  his  frame  w’ere  about  to  sink 
into  this  condition.  He  'would  rise,  or  w’alk,  or  take  other  means  of 
averting  the  stroke,  but  after  a  'vvhile  dowm  'went  his  system,  crushed 
by  a  weight  he  could  not  account  for,  but  'W’hich  something  wdthin 
invariably  interpreted  to  be,  the  call  of  God  to  forsake  his  sins.  In 
other  cases  actual  prostration  did  not  occur,  and  yet  such  feebleness 
folloAved  mental  anguish  as  seemed  to  the  bystanders,  'wdien  it  was  in 
the  case  of  strong  men  and  hardy  youths,  to  be  altogether  beyond 
the  course  of  nature.  In  yet  another  set  of  cases,  persons  'wlio 
had  sho'wn  no  religious  dispositions  w  hatever,  and  w’ho  afteiwvards 
asserted  that  they  had  felt  no  pressure  on  their  conscience,  were 
“  struck  doAvn”  like  a  shot. 

One  youth  had  taken  pleasure  in  railing  at  the  people  in  Aboghill, 
and  w’ith  vile  language  making  sport  of  their  fears,  and  their  meet¬ 
ings.  One  day  he  w’as  standing  before  the  meeting-house  so 
engaged,  w’hen,  in  an  instant,  dowm  he  fell,  as  if  a  ball  had  crashed 
through  his  brain.  They  ran  to  him,  and  at  first  thought  he  was 
dead.  Life  soon  show’ed  itself,  and  wdth  it,  a  wounded  conscience. 
He  felt  as  if  he  w’as  on  the  edge  of  hell,  and  writhed  and  roared  in 
a  manner  that  made  every  careless  man  looking  on  feel  as  if  the  hand 
that  writes  the  record  of  all  sins  w  as  actually  stretched  out  from 
w  ithin  the  veil  to  w  arn  them.  He  too,  as  others,  “  found  mercy,” 
and,  by  a  new’  and  good  life,  became  a  “  monument  of  grace  ”  in 
the  eyes  of  all  his  neighbours. 

The  cases  of  ])rostration,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  began  not  in  a  towui, 
but  in  a  country  parish ;  not  among  nervous  girls  in  factories,  but 
among  as  hardy  rustics  as  the  British  Isles  can  rear.  They  occurred 


in  solitude  and  in  meetings — in  liouses,  fields,  lanes,  and  on  road¬ 
sides— at  morning,  mid-day,  or  night ;  among  both  sexes,  pereons 
of  every  temperament,  and  in  all  emplojTnents.  But  cases  among 
persons"  of  the  middle  classes  were  rare,  and  among  persons  of  high 
education  scarcely  any  took  place. 

In  the  case  of  not  a  few  of  those  who  seemed  totally  prostrate,  the 
moment  that  peace  broke  in  upon  the  mind,  the  body  sprang  up  in 
all  its  energies,  the  face  shining,  and  the  voice  triumphantly  adoring 
God  the  Saviour.  AVere  these  the  passing  expressions  of  the  moment, 
as  of  a  transition  from  the  paroxysm  of  hysteria  to  its  joyous  excite¬ 
ment  ?  For  weeks  and  months  after,  the  countenance  would 
touch  the  heart  of  a  stranger  with  its  pure  and  lovely  light,  and  the 
voice,  so  quietly,  so  tenderly  impassioned,  would  seem  to  chide  one^^ 
coldness,  as  it  uttered  familiar  words  of  praise  in  tones  that  had  a 
touch  of  unearthly  power. 

In  other  cases,  the  physical  weakness  continued  long  after  the 
conscience  had  rest,  and  in  some,  where  there  had  been  no  actual 
prostration,  and  where  feebleness  did  not  appear  to  set  in  so  long  as 
the  mind  was  in  distressing  anxiety,  after  this  had  passed  away  the 
frame  remained  unstrung  for  days. 

Perhaj)s  there  was  no  set  of  men  to  whom  the  idea  of  anything 
fanatical  or  extravagant  would  have  been  more  odious  than  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  of  Ulster.  Practised  in  discussion  by  life-long 
habit,  fighting  Unitarianism  hand  to  hand,  with  a  supreme  contempt 
for  all  Popish  superstition,  and  a  great  dread  of  excitement,  they 
would,  beforehand,  have  taken  strong  ground  against  any  revival 
attended  with  such  incidents  as  we  have  now  alluded  to.  On  their 
appearance,  therefore,  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  first  feeling  was 
one  of  perplexity  and  fear.  But  it  was  a  different  thing  being  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  hearing  of  it  from  a  distance.  In  the  latter 
case  it  would  seem  as  if  the  physical  aflections  were  the  main  matter, 
whereas,  on  the  spot,  they  were  but  an  incident  connected  with  a 
wonderful  moral  transformation,  the  progress  of  which,  in  individual 
renewal  and  in  general  reform,  was  so  full  of  joy,  and  surprise,  and 
exultation,  that  real  actors  in  the  scene  had  no  time  to  be  concerned 
about  what  people  would  say,  and  were  -too  glad,  too  full  of  holy 
triumph  to  heed  some  unaccountable  circumstances.  A  gentleman 
in  London  has  lately  said,  “  On  returning  from  the  scenes  of  thf 
Revival,  full  of  the  glorious  things  I  had  witnessed,  the  perpetua* 
questions  about  the  physical  affections  seemed  to  be  as  little  and  as 
idle  as  if  I_had  .been  recounting  to  them  a  wonderful  victory,  and 
they  constantly  stopped  me  with  earnest  inquiries  about  the  uni¬ 
forms  of  the  officers.” 

Yet  these  affections  did  arise  :  and  how  did  the  good  men  of 
Ulster  get  over  them  ?  They  had  no  clear  explanation  to  give. 
Some  thought  one  thing,  some  another  ;  but  in  this  all  agreed, 
be  they  what  they  may,  and  where  they  may,  amid  them  was  going 
on  such  a  religious  and  moral  change  as  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  had  ever  beheld.  The  drunkard  sober,  the  swearer  reverent, 


file  divided  family  tii  ii.e  cliurl  liberal,  the  seiisaalisi  pure,  the 
revengeful  forgmng,  the  ])ariy  man  large-hearted,  the  bitter  chari¬ 
table,  and  the  proud  simple  as  a  child  !  These  were  changes  which 
passed  before  their  eyes,  amid  prayers,  and  songs  of  thanksnavino-, 
and  wonderful  assemblies,  and  newly-reared  family  altars,  and 
“  seasons  of  refreshing,”  so  hallowed  that,  in  tlie  joy  of  worship  upon 
eai'th,  it  seemed  as  if  heaven  had  come  down.  It  was  Pentecost 
repeated  ;  and  amid  all  the  happy  signs  of  the  working  of  God’s 
Spirit,  the  sure  and  certain  signs  of  sinners  turned  into  saints,  good 
men  went  on,  lea\'ing  the  Providence  which  had  sent  or  permitted 
the  physical  affections,  to  explain  them,  or  leave  them  unexplained, 
so  lonji:  as  the  land  ivas  renewed  in  i-i^htcousness. 

In  a  few  short  months  wdiat  a  change  j)assed  on  that  parish  of 
Aboghill  I  A  policeman  in  Belfast,  s])eaking  of  what  it  had  been, 
said,  “  It  w’as  the  w  orst  w'ce  place  in  the  world  and  on  the  dav  of  a 
tune  ml  they  always  counted  on  ha\dng  the  lock-up  full,  there  was  so 
much  drinking  and  consequent  boxing.  After  a  few  months,  a 
gentleman,  w’ritingto  the  Ballijmena  Observer,  says  that  he  took  his 
stand  in  a  district  noted  for  irrcligion  and  riotousness,  and  that  from 
his  ow  n  knowledge  he  could  assert  that  wdthin  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  he  stood  there  was  not  a  house  but  had  become  sanctified  by 
a  familv  altar. 

One  Saturday,  as  the  market  folks  w'cre  crowding  Galgorni-street 
in  Ballymena,  a  strong  man’s  voice  rose  from  the  ground  in  cries  of 
urgent  w'oe.  It  w  as  a  countryman,  about  thirty'  y'ears  of  age,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aboghill.  The  ciy  was  such  as  strong  men 
hardly'  ever  utter,  loud  and  despairing,  as  if  under  the  stabs  of  an 
assassin.”  For  ten  minutes  that  cry  sounded  through  the  market, 
making  the  people  flock  to  know'  the  cause.  It  w'as  a  man  visited 
with  such  a  view'  of  “  things  unseen  ”  that  he  cared  not  for  all  the 
men  in  the  universe,  standing,  as  he  did,  directly'  under  the  eye  of 
an  offended  God.  AVhen  his  first  agony'  had  subsided,  he  w'as 
assisted  to  the  house  of  a  relative — now'  and  then,  as  he  w'ent  along, 
crying,  “  Unclean,  unclean.  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.” 

Soon  the  tow'n  wras  visited  w'ith  a  similar  influence  to  that  w'hich 
had  rested  on  the  country'  parishes.  The  decent  church-goers 
became  in  hundreds  humble  and  earnest  penitents  ;  and  pray'er  and 
penitential  cnes  became  frequent  in  streets  w'hcre  church-goers 
would  seldom  venture.  ]\Iinisters  of  everv  denomination,  and  all 
persons  known  as  men  of  pray'er,  w'ere  as  much  in  request  as 
surgeons  on  the  night  after  a  terrible  battle.  Called  into  one  house 
to  pray  with  persons  under  conviction,  they' w'ould  be  pressed  to  a  dozen 
other  houses  before  they  could  leave  the  neighbourhood.  But  their 
helpers  multiplied  even  more  wonderfully'  than  the  calls  upon  them. 
Of  all  the  affecting  things,  the  most  so  w'as  to  see  those  who  had 
lately'  been  cold  as  stones  in  religious  matters  glow'ing  like  molten 
gold.  And  the  prodigal  was  there,  just  brought  home,  and  telling 
with  artless  and  impassioned  wonder  of  his  own  folly'  and  w'retched- 
ness,  and  of  his  Father's  amazing  and  unexpected  love,  of  the  rich 
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reception,  find  tliejoy— the  strange,  secure,  up-soaring  joy— of  sitting 
ill  the  circle  of  the  family  of  God.  And  Magdalene  was  there,  with 
iiianv  tears,  at  the  Master’s  feet,  weeping  and  washing  them,  and 
lovinir  much.  And  all  these  not  only  talked  of  “  what  God  had  done 
for  their  souls,”  hut,  when  their  neighbours  were  under  conviction, 
thev  poured  out  for  them  prayers  of  incredible  force  and  beauty.  Who 
had  tauirht  them  ?  AVhence  had  they  this  utterance,  seeing  they  had 
never  learned  ?  This  question  was  settled  at  once  in  the  minds  of 
liic  po}>ulace — their  neighbours  never  could  have  prayed  like  tlifit  if 
(nid  had  not  taught  them. 

“  Sure  it  must  be  the  work  of  the  Almighty,”  said  a  car-driver  in 
Hclfiist,  “  for  out  at  Drumrod  I  heard  a  woman,  just  a  plain  country 
woman,  ]way  such  a  prayer  as  I  never  lieard  come  out  of  the  moutli 
of  a  Christian  in  this  world,  aye,  above  all  the  clergy  and  learned 
men  I  ever  licard  in  the  whole  of  my  life.”  Another  car-diiver,  a 
Homan  Catholic,  trvdng  to  account  for  the  Kevival,  without  con¬ 
sidering  it  the  work  of  God,  said,  “  But  there  is  one  thing  in  tliis 
1  can’t  get  over,  it  does  beat  me ;  that  is  wlien  I  see  wee  lumps  of 
hovs  and  girls,  just  like  them  in  the  street,  able  to  make  prayers  in 
Scripture  language,  aye,  like  any  minister  ever  was ;  that  does  bemt 
me.”  Xo  man  will  ever  tell  to  what  an  extent  the  popular  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  Divine  power  was  operating  among  the  peo})le,  was  due 
TO  the  etfect  ju’oduced  upon  them  by  the  gift  of  prayer  shed  down 
upon  the  new  converts.  They  did  not  speak  in  unknown  tongues, 
fir  in  foreign  tongues,  but  they  did  speak  with  other  tongues. 

In  Ballymena,  at  the  last  quarter  sessions,  instead  of  a  long  list 
of  offenders  only  four  cases  stood  for  trial.  The  clerk  of  the  petty 
sessions  says  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  not  half  what  it  was 
a  year  ago,  and  that  the  private  quarrels  have  diminished  50  per 
cent. 

After  a  to\\m  so  well  known  as  Balhmiena  had  come  so  suddenlv, 
and  with  such  notable  moral  eff’ect,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Henval,  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  religious  public,  but  of  the 
whole  community  became  fixed  upon  the  movement.  *  It  became  the 
one  subject  for  the  news])apers ;  and  for  once  they  were  gazettes  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  gi\ace,  proclaiming  its  conquests,  and  setting  forth 
in  oft-repeated  examples  the  great  work,  of  repentance  from  dead 
works  a-^id  faith  toward  God.  The  way-side  chat,  the  talk  in  shops, 
the  conversation  in  railway  carriages,  was  ever  on  the  wonderful 
conversions.  Unitarians  and -Roman  Catholics  alone  said  a  word 
against  the  movement.  Wicked  and  worldly  men  generally  seemed 
under  some  internal  restraint,  a  kind  of  awe,  as  if  they  too  might  be 
“  struck  down,”  and  become  a  spectacle  to  many,  seemed  to  prevent 
them  from  mocking.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  area  of  the  Revival 
extended  like  that  of  an  advancing  wind.  At  a  distance  people 
listened  for  its  approach,  the  devout  with  eyes  up  to  heaven,  the 
curious  with  interest,  and  the  wicked  with  mingled  fear  and  wonder. 
On  all  places  near  at  band  it  seemed  to  burst  with  simultaneous 
powei*. 
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Coleraine  soon  became  tlie  theatre  of  events  yet  more  striking 
than  any  other  place.  Day  and  night  the  town  seemed  rife  with 
penitent  sinners,  bringing  foi’th  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Jonah 
might  have  made  his  proclamation,  for  high  and  low,  all  had  heard 
and  most  ha^l  heeded,  a  direct  call  to  “  repent  and  believe  the 
gospel.”  An  entire  school  of  children,  during  their  ordinary  exer- 
cises,  fell  down  simultaneously  upon  their  knees,  and  sent  up  a  cry 
for  forgiveness.  The  people  from  the  whole  neighbourhood,  touched 
by  that  cry,  rushed  in,  filled  the  premises — very  spacious  ones — and 
continued  all  day  long,  and  till  eleven  o’cloek  at  night,  in  ceaseless 
and  importunate  prayer.  And  often  prayer  was  turned  to  praise. 
Persons  lately  mourning,  a*s  if  the  words  of  the  prophet  had  come 
to  pass,  “  as  one  mourneth  for  his  only  son,”  had  their  mourning 
turned  into  joy  ;  and  with  voices  that  made  the  hearts  of  the  happy 
leap,  and  those  of  the  burdened  heave  with  a  new  sense  of  their 
own  ^vretchedness,  they  adored  and  magnified  the  God  of  their 
salvation. 

A  new  towm-hall  had  been  erected,  and  was  to  be  opened  by  a 
ball ;  but  one  night,  room  must  be  found  for  the  wearj-  and  the 
heavy-laden  to  seek  rest  for  their  souls.  The  new  hall  was  thrown 
open,  not  to  the  sound  of  the  dance,  but  to  the  sighing  of  the  con¬ 
trite,  and  the  cry'  of  those  who  said,  “  Lord,  save,  or  I  perish.”  The 
editor  of  the  Coleraine  Chroniele  could  not  find  words  to  describe 
the  scene.  Dr.  Carson,  a  phy'sician  of  high  standing,  says,  “  It  was 
80  like  the  day'  of  judgment,  when  sinners  will  l^e  calling  on  the 
mountains  and  the  rocks  to  hide  them  from  the  storm  of  God’s 
wrath,  that  it  struck  terror  to  the  heart  of  the  most  hardened  and 
obdurate.”  For  six  long  hours  the  editor  watched  one  mother 
seated  in  a  niche  of  that  hall.  On  her  lap  lay'  the  head  of  a  young 
man,  her  son — her  prodigal  son.  He  was  prostrate  now,  his  great 
limbs  weaker  than  an  infant’s,  and  his  soul  crushed  with  that 
burden  under  which  the  vrell-knit  frame  of  David  stooped  :  “  My 
bones  waxed  old,  because  of  my'  roaring  ;  for  day'  and  night  Thy 
hand  was  heavy'  upon  me.”  Friends  and  fellow- watchers  became 
worn  out,  and  went  away ;  but  the  mother  stayed  with  her 
repenting  son.  As  the  morning  began  to  draw  nigh  he  was  enabled 
to  look  to  the  cross ;  and,  like  Bunyan’s  burden,  his  fell  off,  his  face 
grew  bright,  his  strength  returned,  he  rose  up  blessing  the 
Redeemer  who  had  sought  and  found  him,  and  went  home  with  his 
mother,  “  rejoicing  that  even  such  a  sinner  as  he  could  be  received 
by  the  Lamb  of  God.” 

The  head  of  the  police  in  Coleraine  states  that  offences  connected 
with  drunkenness  were  formerly'  from  twelve  to  twenty'  in  the  foi’t- 


night,  and  that  now  they'  are  from  three  to  four,  while  profane 


swearing  and  indecent  language  are  now  not  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets.  Mr.  Benjamin  Scott,  Chamberlain  of  London,  whose 
pamphlet  is  a  repertory  of  authenticated  facts,  learned  that,  as  to 
the  unhappy  creatures  who  infest  the  streets,  one-half  of  them  were 
now  in  an  asy'lum,  and  of  the  other  half  some  had  been  restored  to 
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thoir  frieiiil?,  aiul  some  liml  disappeared,  so  that  the  streets  were 
eiitirelv  purged.  Mr.  Chichester,  curate  of  the  neighbouring  parish 
of  Portrush.  alluding  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  epidemic,  says,  “  I 
do  not  remember  that  the  results  of  an  epidemic  have  hitherto  been 
those  of  faith  in  Christ,  peace  with  God,  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
love  to  the  great  Head,  love  to  every  member  of  His  body,  earnest 
desire  and  most  self-denying  exertions  to  bring  others  into  the  same 
membership — to  save  them,  as  they  express  it,  from  the  burning 
lake.  Ho  epidemics  majte  drunken  men  sober  ?  blasphemers  men 
of  prayer  ?  thieves  honest  ?  vindictive  men  patient  and  forgiving  ? 
Do  thev  make  the  maid  to  forget  her  ornaments,  and  the  bride  her 
attire,  and  to  put  on  the  adorning  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  ?  Is 
it,  in  short,  the  usual  result  of  epidemics  to  bring  men,  women,  and 
cliildi*en  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God  ?  If  so,  let  us  henceforth  rejoice  in  the  prevalence  of  epi¬ 
demics.  Yea,  let  special  prayers  be  introduced  into  our  public  services 
that  we  may  long  experience  this  happy  atmospheric  pestilence.” 

Londonderry,  the  historical  city  of  Ulster — Armagh,  its  ecclesiastical 
capital — and  Belfast,  its  commercial  and  educational  metropolis — all 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  great  awakening.  The  smaller  towns 
and  the  country  districts  over  whole  counties  shared  in  it.  Everj'- 
wliere  the  features  were  the  same.  Deep  convictions,  manifested 
by  agonising  prayers,  and  followed  by  joyful  faith  in  the  atoning 
Lamb ;  in  all,  by  a  notable  reformation  of  life  ;  and  in  a  proportion, 
sometimes  lower,  sometimes  higher,  of  physical  prostrations.  In 
Belfast,  in  the  lovely  evenings  of  the  northern  summer,  you  could 
not  walk  far  without  seeing  crowds  passing  to  places  of  worship 
with  their  Bibles.  Here  and  there  a  group  around  a  minister  or 
layman  would  listen,  in  the  open  air,  with  silent  and  pensive  inten¬ 
sity,  to  a  veiy  ordinarj^  exhortation.  Seldom  was  anything  said 
that  was  not  as  commonplace  as  may  be ;  but  Ordinary  men  were 
endued  with  an  extraordinary  power.  ^luch  is  said  about  appeals 
to  fear  of  hell  being  the  staple  of  Revival  preaching.  So  far  as 
our  own  observation  extends,  this  is  not  correct.  ^len  seemed 
more  concerned  to  set  forth  the  power  of  Christ  to  save,  the  free¬ 
ness  of  God’s  absolution,  the  efficacy  of  simple  faith,  and  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  Divine  grace,  than  to  rouse  the  sleepy,  or  to  break 
down  the  stubborn.  The  spirit  of  awakening  was  upon  the  people  ; 
and  words  of  warning,  wont  to  pass  over  as  the  familiar  voice  of  a 
tolling  knell,  now  seemed  to  ring  upon  men’s  souls,  as  if  angels 
were  blowing_their  preparatory  notes  on  the  timmpets  of  the  last 
day.  But  it  is  not  by  way  of  conciliating  those  who  object  to 
telling  men,  as  if  you  believed  it,  that  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day,  that  we  note  this.  It  is  simply  as  stating  a  fact.  All 
those  who  preach  as  Christ,  or  his  great  forerunner,  or  his  apostles 
preached  must  tell  men  of  woes  as  well  as  of  beatitudes,  of  God’s 
punishment  of  the  impenitent,  as  well  as  of  his  mercy  to  the 
believer. 

Early  in  the  month,  of  July,  one  forenoon,  the  streets  of  Belfast 


were  covered  by  a  steady  stream  of  men  and  women.  From  jiH 
parts  of  the  town,  from  all  ranks  and  denominations,  they  pourtd 
steadily  southward.  The  railway  tmins  poured  thousands  into  the 
animated  streets,  who  swelled  the  tide.  We  have  witnessed  many  a 
crowd  in  cities  of  different  climes,  but  never  one  like  that.  At  ihe 
north  end  of  the  town  we  drove  past  them — on,  on,  still  and 
tranquil ;  but  on  !  What  are  they  going  to  see  ?  They  are  goin^r  to 
pray.  After  a  short  detour,  again  in  the  centre  of  the  town  we 
come  upon  the  stream,  on,  on,  steady,  silent,  but  intense — on  !  they 
are  going  to  pray.  Another  turn,  and  there  is  the  high  road  to  the 
meeting  gained.  The  stream  is  thicker,  moves  faster,  vehicles  dmde 
it ;  but  on,  as  we  never  saw  crowd  before,  so  composed,  so  peaceful 
looking  ;  and  as  you  near  the  ground,  yet  thicker,  and  with  a  quick¬ 
ening  impulse,  on  roll  the  thousands,  on  to  united  prayer  1  The  man 
who  would  have  driven  past  that  crowd  without  some  tears  glistenincr 
in  the  glorious  July  light,  would  have  been  a  poor  man.  How  many 
thousands  gathered  that  day  in  those  beautiful  botanical  gardens  w*e 
could  not  tell.  It  was  said  thirty  ;  all  we  know  is,  that  we  had 
never  seen  such  a  multitude  assembled  for  any  religious  purpose. 
And  it  was  to  pray,  only  to  pray,  and  to  pray  in  union — men  of  all 
names  who  “  hold  the  Head,’'  uniting  and  rejoicing  together  in  the 
wondeiTul  change  which  had  passed  on  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population. 

For  several  hours  the  unwearied  multitude,  broken  up  into  a 
numl>er  of  separate  groups,  each  being  a  large  open-air  congregation, 
sent  up  one  ceaseless  strain  of  worship  to  the  overspreading  sky. 
.Now  and  then  amid  a  crowd  a  voice  would  utter  a  erv,  some- 
times  a  hiint  short  scream,  sometimes  a  loud  and  continued  wail. 
The  crowd  would  part,  some  persons  would  quietly  convey  away  the 
person  “stricken,”  and  laying  him  or  her  down  under  a  tree,  they 
would  devote  themselves  to  pniy  with  and  comfort  them. 

To  call  this  immense  concourse  together,  no  means  had  been 
resorted  to,  but  the  simple  announcement  of  a  united  prayer¬ 
meeting  ;  no  popular  name,  no  programme  of  interesting  proceed¬ 
ings,  no  stimulus  to  curiosity.  The  grandeur  and  novelty  attending 
it  lay  only  in  the  idea  of  an  assembly^  in  a  busy"  town,  in  full  mid-day, 
for  praver — in  a  town  notorious  for  controversy" — an  assembly  for 
union.  In  the  prevalent  state  of  mind  such  ideas  had  more  power 
over  the  people  than  all  the  charms  of  oratory,  than  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  debate.  The  great  feature  of  the  Ulster,  as  the  American 
Revival,  has  been  ])raver,  pray'er,  pray  er,  above  all,  united  prayer. 

As  to  the  further  history'  of  the  Revival,  we  need  not  trace  it.  In 
Belfast  its  features  were  the  same  as  elsewhere ;  and  two  or  three 
facts  will  suffice  to  illustrate  its  public  influence.  At  the  last 
Quarter  Session  the  number  of  cases  for  trial  was  just  half  of  what 
it  had  been  a  year  before.  Mr.  Ranvard,  a  gentleman  from 
London*  visiting  the  jail,  was  struck  to  find  only"  16  Presbyderian 


*  See  'Mr.  "nenjamin  Spott’.-s  pamphlet. 
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•■>oiu'rs  out  oi’  ISO.  Two-tliirds  of  the  population  of  the  county 
Protestants,  he  inquired  of  the  turnkey  what  proportion  of 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  ?  “  Generally  about  as  many  of 

sort  as  of  another,  but  at  present  scarcely  any  Protestants ; 
here  is  the  list  for  this  morning — six  committals,  and  only  one  is  a 
Protestant.”  Thegi’cat  distillery  of  Mackenzie,  capable  of  producing 
1  -^dO.OUO  gallons  of  whiskey  yearly,  is  advertised  to  be  sold  or  let. 
viicl  the  committee  of  the  Ulster  Penitentiary’  appeal  to  the  public, 
saviin^  that  hitherto  their  regret  has  been  want  of  inmates,  now  it  is 
want 'of  means  to  receive  applicants. 

The  movement  and  its  effects,  as  indicated  in  the  few  places  we 
iiave  named,  were  reproduced,  with  differing  details,  but  substantial 
identitv,  all  over  the  range  of  the  Protestant  counties.  Lisburn 
and  Portadown,  Ranbridge  and  Newry,  were  scenes  of  remarkable 
events,  and  away  thence  w’estward  into  TyTone,  !Monaghan,  and 
Cavan  ;  and  along  the  hills  of  Donegal  passed  the  revi^’ing  breath, 
canying  life  and  power  wherever  it  came.  No  revival  of  similar 
extent  in  tlie  British  Isles  is  on  record,  unless  it  be  the  one  now 
spreading  over  Wales.  We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  estimate  the 
numbers  who  have  been  led  to  begin  a  new  life.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  correct  information,  and  disbelieve  in  the  usefulness  of 
piesses.  The  numbers  are  large,  very  large,  yet  they  are  A  small 
j)roportion  of  the  w’hole  population.  Persons  from  a  distance  seem 
to  expect  that  every’body  was  converted ;  so  wonderful  do  “thousands  ’  ’ 
sound  when  applied  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  though  we  can  quietly 
hear  of  millions,  and  take  correct  impressions  from  the  statement, 
when  it  refers  to  human  movements.  The  maladroit,  though  clever 
correspondent  whom  the  Times  sent  over,  but  soon  recalled  (as  it 
would  seem),  reasoned  thus  :  “  They  say  Belfast  is  improved  ;  the 
police  court  shows  more  committals  than  for  a  similar  population  in 
London — ergo^  it  cannot  have  improved.”  This  is  exactly  the  reason¬ 
ing  of  a  Parisian,  who  would  say,  “  They  tell  me  that  the  Smoke 
Consumption  Act  has  improved  the  atmosphere  of  London,  but  it 
cannot  be  so,  for  it  is  much  more  smoky  still  than  that  of  Pans.” 
Xot  only  is  the  number  of  real  converts  large,  and  the  change  in 
their  lives  conspicuous,  but  also  upon  those  v/ho  remain  without  a 
decided  religious  change,  a  wonderful  influence  has  been  exerted. 
Bad  men  have  been  awed  ;  morality  has  appeared  before  them  em¬ 
bodied  in  thousands  of  new  lives.  Things  that  seemed  but  pulpit 
dowers  or  Bible  puzzles  have  come  out  before  their  eyes,  translated 
into  common -life,' mo^ung,  breathing,  and  having  a  being  in  the 
hearts,  the  countenances,  and  the  all-eloquent  acts  of  their  comrades 
and  their  closest  kindred.  Godly  sorrow — ^joy  and  peace  in  believ¬ 
ing — the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart — the  spirit  of  adoption, 
whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father — the  peace  of  God  whicli  passeth  all 
understanding — hope  full  of  immortality — the  spirit  of  prayer, 
watchfulness,  and  forgiving  charity — the  love  that  leads  a  man  to 
spend  and  be  spent,  if  by  any  means  he  may  save  some — the  strong 
consolation  which  enables  to  glorv’  in  tribulation,  and  even  in  death 
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to  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glorj" : — these,  and  L  1 
things  like  them,  which  hitherto  had  been  names  for  doubtful  realitie.^ 
had  now  come  before  their  eyes  in  clear  and  oft-repeated  instance^ 
They  had  seen  it — that  wondeHul  change.  The  bad  had  beeom 
good,  the  Ethiopian  had  changed  his  skin,  the  leopard  his  spots  the 
image  of  God — the  mind  of  Christ — had  appeared  in  their  own 
and  blood,  the  words  of  the  Bible  meant  real  things.  There  a 
new  birth  ;  prayer  was  a  power ;  an  unseen  hand  moved  at  the 
trustful  cry  of  creatures  here  below. 

Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  Hence,  we  learn  what  is  unbelief — that  state  of  mind  m 
which  things  hoped  for  seem  baseless,  things  unseen  unreal,  in  which 
they  are  distant,  shadowy,  needing  cumulative  proofs  from  all 
quarters.  When  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  lifts  up  the  veil  which 
hangs  between  us  and  that  outer  and  wider  world,  how  instantly  its 
objects  and  beings  carry  into  the  soul  an  impression  that  they  indeed 
are  substantial,  based  and  built  up,  and  manifested  for  everlasting 
stability — that  they  have  weight,  and  force,  and  truth,  and  value 
unspeakable,  so  that,  in  view  of  them,  things  seen,  though  real  and 
weighty  too,  are  but  as  an  infant’s  tear  compared  with  the  mighty 
sea.  It  was  this  evidence  of  things  not  seen  that  made  men  so 
different,  words  so  different,  texts,  and  hymns,  and  psalms  so 
different.  Heaven  and  Hell  were  no  longer  doctrines,  but  worlds, 
out  of  reach,  and  to  be  seen  only  as  in  a  dim  reflection ;  but  what 
a  difference  between  the  impression  of  the  dimmest  reflection,  and  that 
of  a  mere  name  !  The  Saviour*  and  the  Destroyer  were  no  longer 
names,  but  beings — the  one  near  to  deliver,  the  other  ready  to 
devour  ;  and,  with  all  the  emotions  of  real  presence,  the  souls  of 
men  recoiled  fi’om  the  one,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other.  Of  all 
real  beings  none  seemed  so  real,  so  near,  so  constant,  as  He  whose 
presence  carried  with  it  reconciliation  to  God,  and  deliverance  from 
the  adversary — a  name  no  more,  but  a  Being,  the  head,  and  glory,  and 
centre  of  all  beings.  Jesus  was  adored  !  It  must  have  been  wit¬ 
nessing  just  such  feelings  towards  the  Master  whom  he  had  seen, 
and  whose  look  and  person  he  could  never  separate  from  His  own 
affection  towards  him,  which  led  Peter  to  say  :  “  Whom  not  lia\ing 
seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  "Him  not,  yet  belie\ung, 
ye  rejoice  with  jo^r  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  receiving  the  end 
of  your  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  your  souls  !  ” 

I  or  inany  years  past  Ulster  has  been  in  the  process  of 
preparation  lor  a  great  revival  of  religion.  Half  a  century  ago,  its 
churches  were  dead,  its  morals  low,  and  its  doctrinal  position 
dubious.  Hie  chief  difference  between  the  clergv  of  the  Established 
and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  lay  in  this,  that  the  former  were 
richer,  and  the  latter  less  loyal.  By  degrees,  rationalism,  which 
always  comes  in  as  the  natural  mildew  of  decaving  churches,  took  a 
bolder  form  among  the  Presbyterians ;  but  then  arose  Heiny 
Cooke  and  Robert  Stewart,  two  names  that  yvill  never  pass  from  the 
annals  of  Ulster.  J  hey  contended  against  odds,  but  after  great  battles 
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me  a  creat  vieton'.  From  that  time  the  Presbyterian  churches 
Ime  steailily  advanced.  Life  and  light  have  spread,  and  many 
fiitlifid,  devoted  men  have  been  labouring  to  raise  up  true  and 
«  iiritual  churches.  A  similar  progress  had  been  taking ])lace  in  the 
Kstablis^bcd  Church.  The  smaller  bodies  had  done  the  work  of 
aroiisiiu^  these  great  ones,  and  provoking  them  to  jealousy.  For 
5;ome  vcjirs  past,  most  ])arts  of  the  province  have  enjoyed  the  Ixmefit 
of  sound  Christian  teaching  and  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
those  which  convert  the  soul  were  increasingly  known  and  valued. 
Still,  the  moral  condition  of  the  peo])le  was  low,  the  number  of 
true  believers  lamentably  small.  The  news  of  the  American  Revival 
affected  good  men  deeply ;  they  joined  in  earnest  prayer  for  a 
similar  visitation  ;  and  in  the  ])arish  where  the  Revival  began, 
attention  had  specially  and  earnestly  been  directed  to  the  j)oint. 
When  once  it  began  to  be  known  what  was  being  done  in  Connor  and 
•Vboghill,  each  devout  man  seemed  at  once  to  set  himself  earnestly 
to  pray  that  his  own  neighbourhood  might  be  equally  blessed  ;  and 
cverv  day  or  week  that  ]>assed  over  without  any  manifest  answer  to 
these  prayers,  increased  both  the  tidings  of  good  things  granted  to 
other  j)laces,  and  the  desire  to  see  them  at  hand. 

The  Westminster  Jleview,  in  setting  forth  the  conditions  under 
which  a  religious  Revival  may  be  procured,  mentions  ignorance  as 
the  first.  Tfso,  Ulster  was  the  last  part  of  Ireland,  and  behind  most 
parts  of  England  in  eligibility  ;  for  the  efficient  national  schools 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  body  have  greatly  raised  the 
standard  of  ])opular  education.  If  so,  all  bodies  that  take  an  interest 
in  Revivals  are  so  ignorant  of  the  true  way  to  promote  them,  that 
they  are  zealously  educating  right  and  left.  The  people  of  Ulster 
are  hard-headed,  practical,  and  controversial,  a  mixture  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  races,  with  a  vein  of  Irish  humour  in  them,  and  an  under¬ 
lying  ardour  when  fairly  roused.  If  those  who  think  them  so  easily 
beguiled  wall  go  and  try  their  own  doctrines  upon  them,  we  suspect 
they  w  ill  wonder  how  well  they  are  armed  with  reasons,  and  how 
firmly  they  will  stand  by  the  old  Avays. 

As  to  the  physical  affections,  we  do  not  care  to  say  much.  There 
are  opinions  to  no  end;  especially  at  a  distance  and  far  away,  expla¬ 
nations  seem  ffuent  and  good.  But  on  the  spot,  face  to  face  with  facts, 
men  are  less  able  to  finish  their  theorJ^  In  temperament  the  people 
are  cold.  By  immemorial  habit  their  religious  assemblies  are  grave 
and  hea\w.  The  Revival  had  proXoundly  moved  one  parish  for  a  year 
and  a  half  before  thU' affections  appeared — a  fact  wUich  militates 
against  the  popular  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  had  equal  force 
and  general  impressiveness  w’ithout  some  such  external  sign.  The 
affections  arose  in  a  country  district,  and  prevailed  far  and  wide, 
before  they  reached  a  great  towm,  wdth  crowded  factories,  which 
readers  of  Archdeacon  Stopford’s  pamphlet  might  take  to  be  the 
only  theatre  of  them.  After  their  appearance  the  spread  of  the 
Revival,  before  very  slowq  became  rapid  as  advancing  flame ;  a  fact 
which  seems  to  favour  those,  wdio,  like  Dr.  Carson,  think  it  could 
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not  have  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  by  other  means.  Rut 
conclusion  is  not  confirmed  by  the  example  of  either  the  American 
Kevdval,  or  of  that  in  Wales,  both  of  which  have  had  a  most  rapid 
extension  without  physical  affections.  To  this  the  reply  ^ 
America  and  ^Vales  the  ])eople  knew  Revivals,  and  were  ready  to 
welcome  them  as  a  spiritual  power  ;  in  Ulster,  as  formerly  in  tho^e 
countries,  the  people  were  averse  to  them,  or  ignorant  of  them 
and  Providence  was  ])leased  to  send  a  special  call  and  signal.  ’ 

Dr.  Carson,  of  Coleraine,  appears  to  have  disposed  of  the  assertion 
that  the  affections  were  hysteria.  Many  cases  of  hysteria  no  doubt 
occurred  ;  but  they  were  not  the  characteristic  cases  of  the  Revival 
and  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases  had 
not  the  ball  in  the  throat,  or  the  alternate  excitement  of  laugh  and 
cry,  or  the  twitching  of  the  extremities.  The  mind  was  clear,  the 
voluntary  muscles  without  power,  and  the  whole  aspect  non- 
hysterical.  Then  the  most  open  fields,  the  healthiest  villages  were 
the  scenes  of  these  affections  ;  as  many  men  and  boys  as  women 
M  ere  the  subjects ;  and  nearly  all  who  experienced  them,  out  of 
the  large  towns,  M'ere  sturdy  country  people,  m  ho  labour  for  their 
bread — peoj)le  among  whom  hysteria  is  as  rare  for  a  disease  a.s 
champagne  for  a  beverage. 

The  first  cases  in  new  neighbourhoods  M'ere  often  in  solitude- 
one  was  a  strong  young  man,  walking  down  the  pathnmy  from  his 
master’s  door.  Could  this  be  a  case  of  sym])athy  ?  The  difficulty 
of  so  accounting  for  it  is  very  great. 

Dr.  M‘Cosh  has  written  with  more  metaphysical  care  and  skill 
than  any  one  else  on  the  subject,  and  presents  the  explanation 
Mdiich  is  most  natural  and  simple — that  the  bodily  prostration  is  the 
effect  of  a  mental  emotion  so  intense  as  to  affect  the  Avhole  frame. 
He  illustrates  it  by  vv’onien  falling  into  convulsions  on  seeing  their 
children  .shipw’recked,  or  hearing  that  their  husbands  have  been 
drowTied  at  sea.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this  explanation  does 
not  satisfy  most  of  those  who  have  practically  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  Avith  such  cases.  Dr.  Carson,  a  physician,  contends  that  the 
affections  are  not  those  which,  on  physiological  grounds,  would 
result  from  emotion.  And,  according  to  the  testimony  of  some, 
not  a  few  of  those  who  were  struck,  their  first  concern  about  their 
souls  arose  when  they  felt  their  bodies  sinking  under  a  mysterious 
hand,  just  as  would  be  the  case  Mufli  a  person  at  sea,  mIio  suddenly 
feels  himself  falling  overboard,  and  cries,  ‘‘  God  have  mercy  on  my 
soul.”  According  to  the  one  \deM>  Providence  smote  the  frame, 
and  the  soul,  feeling  a  supernatuml  hand  laid  upon  the  body,  awoke 
in  alarm,  and  cried  for  mercy.  According  to  the  other,  an  alarum 
M'as  sounded  within  the  soul ;  and  so  stunning  was  the  stroke  of 
the  invisible  bell,  that  the  nerves  'were  shattered. 

The  essential  point  is — Have  men  been  turned  from  sin  to  love  and 
follow  their  Redeemer?  Have  families  been  blessed,  and  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  been  changed,  and  feuds  been  healed,  and  cold  hearts 
•warmed,  and  sick  beds  cheered  wdth  new  friends  and  with  iminoital 
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and  souls  departing  been  enabled  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
men* go  up  to  a  tlirone,  and  living  men  in  their  everj^-day  dress 
enabled  to  rise  above  their  every-day  sins,  and  to  Wome 
of  trrace  and  wisdom  to  their  comrades  ?  Have  these 
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thim’-s  come  to  i)ass  ?  And  that  over  a  wide  extent  of  country  ? 

\nd'^that  in  my  day  ? 

Then  let  me  bless  my  Maker  that  I  liv’e  in  such  a  day,  and  let  me 
m)  to  His  throne  of  grace,  and  with  importunate  prayer  “  give  Him 
no  rest,”  till  upon  me  and  my  neighbours  the  same  spirit  is  poured 
out  from  on  high,  and  the  same  wonders  wrought.  Even  the 
Westniinder  lievlew  lays  down  earnest  and  united  prayer  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  as  one  of  the  conditions  necessarv'  to  obtain  a 
Revival.  Among  the  unfair  things  it  says,  one  is  perfectly  fair — 
that  if  Christians  really  believ'cd,  instead  of  believing  that  they 
belkwe,  Revivals  would  not  be  an  occasional  phenomenon  in  the 
Chri.stian  church,  but  its  normal  condition. 
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Dr.  Campbell’s  “  Review,”  which  has  just  come  into  our  hands, 
“  will  be  found,”  as  he  says,  to  trench  in  no  degree  on  the  forth- 
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which  soars  so  buoyantly  on  the  wings  of  faitli  that  it  may  possibly 
startle  some  of  our  readers  : — 

“  We  are  deeply  sensilde  of  the  loss  ;  we  mourn  over  so  much 
departed  worth  ;  we  feel  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  retirement,  and  , 
eeiiscioiis  of  our  ])ersonal  insullicieiicies,  we  } way  for  a  double  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  our  glorilied  friend.  May  we  not  venture  humbly 
to  regard  siieli  feelings  as  tokens  for  good  and  beginnings  of  new 
strength  r  And  if  any  in  despondency  should  say,  ‘  Where  is  the 
Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?’  ^lay  we  not  answer,  ‘  He  is  here,  speakino- 
in  the  prayers  of  survivors,  working  their  sorrows  to  an  aftercourse 
of  joy,  and  girding  them  with  secret  strength  for  the  toils  and 
contlicts  of  the  coming  days.’ 

•^Xone  among  them  wiil  he  exadhf  like  the  venerated  dead,  nor  is 
it  necessary  that  they  should  be.  That  wonder-working  Being  who 
makes  not  any  two  blades  of  grass  in  the  field,  nor  any  two  leaves 
in  the  forest,  exactly  alike,  never  mechanically  repeats  a  human  life. 
Every  plant  of  ‘  His  right  hand  of  planting’  has  liberty  to  grow, 
from  the  influence  of  His  resources  He  works  new  wonders  in  every 
age.  In  the  wondj  of  the  future  there  lie  types  of  character  and 
forms  of  strength  probably  altogether  different  from  any  which  have 
yet  had  the  embodiment  of  life.  Let  not  any',  then,  among  the  sons' 
of  tlie  prophets  mimic  the  thunder  of  Elijah,  nor  attempt  to  speak 
to  the  priests  of  Baal  with  his  taunting  voice  of  scorn,  nor  gird  up 
their  loins  for  a  race  with  Ahab’s  chariot  from  Carmel  to  Jezi'eel. 
Let  each  speak  in  his  own  voice,  use  his  own  gifts,  and,  in  the 
strength  of  grace,  achieve  and  realise  the  Divine  possibilities  of  his 
own  life,  and  then  we  shall  have  ample  and  blessed  compensation  for 
what  we  have  lost — compensation  in  which  none  will  rejoice  on  earth 
half  so  much  as  theij  who  have  just  been  })arted-  from  us,  and  carried 
up  into  heaven.  They  had  from  their  seats  to  watch  the  effects  of 
their  removal.  Angel-like,  now  they'  ‘  desire  to  look  into  these 
things and  even  their  perfect  joy'  will  receive  new  thrills  of 
rapture  as  they'  see  multitudes  pressing  forward  to  seize  the  falling 
standards,  and  to  oceii])y'  and  enlarge  the  fields  of  glorious  toil  and 
strife  where  they'  fought  and  fell.  On  the  life  of  each  one  of  His 
faitliful  servants  the  Saviour  writes,  ‘  It  is  finished.’  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  is  clearest  on  the  noblest  and  best.  There  was  no  rehearsal, 
furl  there  can  be  no  repetition.  Failure  and  disap})ointment  must 
attend  every'  .attemjot  to  recaiit.ihe  broken  mould,  or  to  reliev'e  those 
grand  tonus  of  usefulness  through  which  the  spirits  of  our  father.s 
lightened  and  spoke;  We  say'  it  with  reverence,  but  we  are  not 
called  to  a  mere  unitation  of  even  the  life  of  Chri.st.  With  deep 
significance  the  Apostle  say's,  ‘  Let  the  same  rnintl  be  in  y'ou  which 
"as  also  in  Christ  Jesus.’  The  great  Builder  has  His  ])lastic  hand 
now  on  the  mould  of  vour  individual  life.  If  you  feel  the  touch, 
and  vield  to  the  creative  freshening  influence,  He  will  make  the 
mould  both  fair  and  firm,  and  will  endow  it  with  organs  and  form.s 
exactly  suited  to  y'our  individual  need.  He  will  give  you  a  tongue 
to  the  time,  an  ey'e  to  the  new  scenes  that  are  arising,  and  a  firm 
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hand  that  will  not  di’op  the  sword  in  conflict,  nor  loose  itself  from 
the  ploiipfh  in  toil.  Are  you  willing' ?  Are  you  ready  r  Breathe  von 
forth  this  day,  through  the  cloud  of  sorrow  and  bereavement  that 
has  gathered  over  us,  the  prayer  of  Elisha  for  a  ‘  doidde  poi-tion  of 
the  spirit  '  of  our  ascended  friend  to  ivst  on  pastors  and  pe()]de  wlm 
mourn  his  loss  ?  If  so,  then  ‘the  (lod  of  all  comfort’  is  niakin^^  us 
rich  amends,  and  proving  to  us  that  we  are  ‘  not  straitened  in  Him/  " 

Happy  shall  we  deem  ourselves  if,  in  placing  upon  record  ourhi^r], 
estimate  of  the  ]mivate  and  public  worth  of  John  Angell  James,  we 
can  but  catch  something  of  the  high-souled  Christianity  whiclj 
breathes  in  these  elocpient  and  suggestiv^e  words.  They  lift  us  at 
once  to  the  right  stand-point.  To  refer  (diristian  excellence  to  it> 
root  in  (lod,  is  to  be  ])ut  upon  our  guard  against  confouiulingtlie 
weed  with  the  flower,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  solemnly  warned 
against  enviously  depreciating  the  Divine  husbandry.  It  invests 
character  with  a  halo  of  sacredness  very  diflerent  from  that  thrown 
around  it  by  a  ])urblind  admiration.  It  reminds  us  that  the  inniire 
and  superscription  may  be  as  mischiewously  shattered  by  the  attempt 
to  substitute  gold  for  the  clay  on  which  they  are  impressed,  as 
by  defacing  the  lineaments  and  legend  of  the  king.  The  Spirit 
working  from  without  by  I’rovidence,  and  from  within  ipion  tlie 
heaid,  has  fashioned  a  wondrous  whole,  upon  which  at  death  lie  sets 
His  inviolable  seal.  The  woi*ks  of  the  Heavenly  Artist  we  have 
simply  to  study,  not  to  mend,  any  more  than  we  may  mar  them. 
For  to  mend  is  to  mar  them.  Flattery  and  detraction  are  alike 
rebuked  as  sacnlegious  tani])ering  with  the  true  features  of  the 
“  human  face  divune,”  portrayed  by  no  mortal  pencil.  Indiscrimi¬ 
nate  eulogy  b}"  elevating  blemishes  to  the  level  of  the  graces,  no  kss 
effectually  dims  the  lustre  of  these  latter,  than  the  slime  voided  hv 
moroseness  and  malignity.  The  crowds  of  thoughtless  adulators,  no 
less  surely  than  the  stealthy  assassins  of  honourable  reputations, 
incur  by  their  profane  intermeddling  His  displeasure  who  says, 
“  Touch  not  Idine  anointed,  and  do  iMy  prophets  no  harm.” 

John  Axoell  James  was  a  native  of  tiie  West  country,  ha\dng  been 
born  on  the  Oth  of  June,  1785,  at  Blandford-Forum,  in  Dorsetshire 
— the  birthplace  of  several  eminent  persons.  Amongst  them  we 
find  a  Primate  of  England  and  a  Primate  of  Ireland,  both  horn 
there  within  three  years  of  each  other — about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  one  was  ^Vi-chbishoj)  Wake,  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  the  well-known  translator  of  the  writings  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers.  At  his  death,  he  bequeathed  £1,000  to  the  town  for  the 
erection  of  a  charity  school,  and  for  other  benevolent  ])urpose^. 
Tlie  other.  Dr.  Thomas  Lindsay,  was  some  time  chaplain  to  Heiiiy 
Lord  Ca])el,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and  died  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  aged  seventy,  in  the  year  1724,  eight  years  after 
his  fellow-toAvnsman  had  been  raised  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
English  Establishment,  and  thirteen  before  his  death  at  the  age  oi 
eighty.  If  wisdom  in  winning  souls,  and  world-wide  usefulness  m 
turning  many  to  righteousness,  shine  more  bri  ghtly  ill  tlie  ne-'’ 
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heavens  than  leaniin<jf  aiul  eeclesiastical  rank,  tlie  unadorned  pastor 
of  C'ari*‘s  Lane  Independent  Cha})el,  Bii-minghain,  may  very  well 
count  in  th>tt  tirmament  as  a  star  of  greater  magnitude  than  eitlier 
of  the  two  eontem})()rary  primates,  or  than  both  of  tliem  together. 

The  ohl  Dorsetshire  market-towni,  in  wdiich  heneeforward  Xon- 
ooiiformiiy  will  feel  as  deep  an  interest  as  Anglieanism,  lias  a 
historv,  had  we  time  to  go  into  it.  The  half-Koman,  half-Saxon 
uMine  points  to  an  antiipiity  far  beyond  Doomsday  Hook.  It  must 
h:ivi‘  been  already  hoary  with  years  when  the  famous  Damorv  oak 
)i:U'(l  by — which,  before  it  wnis  sold  for  firewood  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  had  a  hollow  seventeen  feet  bigli,  tw’enty-tliree 
wide  at  the  base,  and  twelve  at  the  crown,  so  that  it  was  large 
enonsrh  to  hold  twenty  full-grown  men — was  but  an  acorn.  From 
tlie  Foinpiest  dowm  through  the  wars  of  the  (Ireat  (diarter,  and  the 
times  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  and  his  uncle  Cardinal  lleaufort,  both 
of  whom,  like  Simon  de  ^lontibrt  and  Saier  de  Ouincv  in  Kiiiijr 
•lohii's  reign,  enjoyed  manorial  rights  in  the  ])lace,  the  sti*eam  of 
local  tradition  runs  tolerably  cU‘ar,  The  pojuilation — .some  three  or 
four  thousand — has  had  to  do  without  manufactures,  since  they 
cuiitrived  to  lose  the  market  foi*  their  lace — superior  to  that  of 
Brussels,  and  sold  at  £d0  a  yard— or  let  .slip  from  their  fingers  the 
cinining  by  wiiich  it  was  formerly  twn'sted.  Not  for  a  long  time 
hack,  if  ever,  a  stiri-ing,  wide-awake  town,  one  w’ouhl  say,  like  our 
iiaiicasliire  and  Yorkshire  hives  of  industry.  Somewhat  sleepy  and 
dead-alive  we  might  rather  lie  inclined  to  fancy,  and  not  w  ithout  its 
share  in  the  partial  paralysis  with  wdiich  so  many  of  the  Western 
shires  have  been  .some  tine  since  afflicted,  and  which  has  entailed 
the  gradual  decay  of  their  once  flourishing  clothing  trade,  and 
oilier  like  disasters.  The  impression  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  lllandford  folks  needed  to  be  burnt  out  thrice  within  little  more 
than  half-a-centuiy — not  to  speak  of  a  like  catastrophe  in  Camden’s 
time — before  they  wn)uld  b(^  scourged  by  tliis  fiery  discipline  into 
the  adoption  of  a  less  perishable  and  inflammable  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  last  of  these  great  fires  ha])pened  in  l/ol.  ft  broke 
out  at  a  tallow-chandler's  shop,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  four 
streets  which  make  up  the  tow  n,  and  reduced  the  Church,  Towni- 
hall,  schools,  and  all  but  forty  of  the  houses,  to  ashes  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time.  The  damage  was  computed  at  upwnirds  of 
This  terrible  rebuke  proved  effectual;  and,  though 
SLiiuned  for  a  wdiile,  lllandford  afteinvards  rose,  like  a  ])hfenix,  from 
tho-coutlagi'ation,  in  reprintinated  youth  and  beauty.  With  its  luwv 
Boric  Towni-hall  and  Grecian  church,  both  of  Portland  stone,  and 
its  regular  streets  of  handsome  hou.ses,  rebuilt  in  brick  and  solid 
masonry,  it  became  one  of  the  finest  little  towms  in  the  West  of 
Kugland. 

It  w’as  not  until  his  father’s  time  that  ^Ir.  James’s  family  settled 
m  Blandford.  The  little  village  of  Ow’er-!Moigne,  in  the  same  county, 
^'bout  half- wav  between  Dorchester  and  Wai*eham,  w'as  its  seat  in 
■ormcr  genei*ations.  and  the  churchvard  there  abounds  in  totnbstones 
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bearing  his  name  and  that  of  Angell,  separate  or  in  conjure, 
tion  ;  for  the  alliance  between  these  two  families  is  of  old  standin?, 
and  when,  some  considerable  time  back,  what  are  known  as  the 
Angell  estates  in  Brixton  and  elsewhere,  valued  at  about  lialf-a- 
million  sterling,  went  a-begging  for  an  heir-at-law,  this  well-established 
connection  between  the  two  lines  became  invested  with  a  new  interest. 
Ultimately,  however,  a  nearer  claimant  turned  up  in  the  person  of 
a  barmaid  at  Salisbuiy,  if  we  remember  rightly.  ]Mr.  James's 
paternal  grandfather  lived  at  Swanwich,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
Swanage,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  on  an  incident  in  his  life  that  an  anecdote  is 
founded  which  has  been  given  in  a  very  distorted  form  in  several 
publications,  as  an  account  of  his  grandson’s  conversion.  It  has 
been  asserted  that,  when  a  youth,  the  author  of  the  Anxiom 
Inquirer^  accompanied  by  some  lads  of  his  own  age,  entered  on  one 
occasion  a  Christian  sanctuary,  with  the  intention  of  interruptincr 
the  preacher,  but  was  so  conscience-stricken  by  something  he  heard 
that  though  he  came  to  scolf,  he  remained  to  pray.  The  true  history 
relates  to  an  occasion  on  which  the  elder  Jaines  was  holding  family 
worship  in  his  house  at  Swanwich,  which  the  ungodly  clergymen  of 
the  parish,  at  the  head  of  a  mob  of  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,  attem})tcd  to  disturb.  The  pungent  rebuke  administered  by  the 
pious  patriarch  to  his  reverend  per.secutor  went  straight  to  the 
heart,  and  the  surpliced  Saul  never  got  rid  of  the  impression. 
Though  he  shortly  afterwards  quitted  his  cure  for  another,  he  became 
a  new  man,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  as  he  did  not  forget  to 
acknowledge  to  the  once  despised  Dissenter  who  had  been  the  in¬ 
strumental  cause  of  the  change. 

AY  e  see  from  this  anecdote,  which  is  at  least  as  striking  in  its  cor¬ 
rected  as  in  its  apocryphal  form,  that  Joseph  James,  the  father  of 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  did  not  bear  his  baptismal  name  in  vain. 
That  name  points  us  back  to  a  wrestling  Jacob  in  whose  house 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  Nor  was  the  devout  desire  it  was 
doubtless  meant  to  express  unrealised.  Jose])h  became  “  a  fruitful 
bough,”  not  merely  as  the  parent  of  eight  children  who  survived  the 
age  of  infancy,  but  to  some  extent  also  in  the  better  sense  mainly 
contemplated,  we  may  be  sure,  by  the  good  Swanwich  patriarch. 
Although,  owing  perhaps  to  undue  timidity,  it  was  not  until  com¬ 
paratively  late  in  life  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion, 
yet  we  have  learned,  from  the  best  available  source,  that  he  had  long 
before  been  a  Christian,  and  had  shown  liimself  such  b\’  an  upright 
and  honourable  life.  His  not  maintaining  family  worship  may  have 
arisen  from  diffidence  as  to  his  abilities  for  the  task.  The  eminent 
piety  of  his  wife  is  undoubted,  and  to  lier  prayers  with  her  children, 
as  well  as  for  them,  John  Angell  James  often  owned  himself  deeply 
indebted.  She  would  scarcely  have  formed  a  union  with  a  merely 
moral  man.  Her  maiden  name  was  Blake,  and  there  was  a  tradition 
in  her  familv  that  they^  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  famous 
Admiral  and  General  at  sea.  She  was  a  Baptist  from  conviction. 
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jHiu  ^>iuiut  a  lo  Her  opinion  '«so  far  r 
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he  (lid  not  carry  away  iVoi-i  Mr.  Kell's  school  too  niuch  Greek  auj 
Ijatin.  llis  quick  intellect  (loul)iless  caught  up  there  miu'h  useful 
knowledge,  Avhich  his  strong  ])owers  of  iiienK^ry  enahled  him  tho¬ 
roughly  to  retain.  In  the  play-ground  he  was  gi’eat.  Excitement, 
even  in  disputable  sha})es,  he  mightily  enjoyed.  He  was  umjnes- 
tionably  fond  of  fun,  and  loved  a  ]>ractical  joke.  One  tifl)  of 
November  he  got  into  trouble  by  singeing  a  soldier's  whiskers 
Avith  a  squib.  On  another  (Uiy  Fawkes’  day  he  Avas  severelv 
singed  himself  bv  the  exiolosion  of  the  tire  works  with  Avhieh  he 
had  stutled  his  ])ockels,  so  that  he  had  to  be  ])umped  on.  X;> 
wondem  ^Ir.  Kell  set  his  face  against  such  amusements,  aiiJ 
flogged  Billy  B.,  the  clergA'man's  son,  for  |>ersisting  in  them  in 
spite  of  Avarning.  By-the-bye,'’  ^Ir.  James  usevl  to  add,  when  telliiiir 
these  stories  of  his  school-days,  which  he  sonietimes  did  with  great 
glee,  “  I  once  fought  that  boy,  and  thrashed  him,  too.”  The  olfence 
which  brought  on  Billy  this  richly-deserved  chastisement  was 
highly  characteristic — a  sin  bred  in  the  flesh,  and  AV'hich  could  not  help 
coming  out  in  the  bone.  He  had  twitted  A'oung  James  Avith  beiiicr  a 
‘‘  Presbyterian  ” — the  name  by  Avhicli  in  those  dai*k  Donsot shire 
regions  all  Dissenters  AA'ere  described.  In  after-life,  also,  iMr.  James 
could  resent  an  affront,  though  he  could  also  forgive  one  at  the  Hr>t 
symptom  of  compunction.  Some  of  our  r(‘aders  may  not  have 
heard  that  lie  once  brouglit  an  action  for  libel.  But  it  was  only 
affer  a  cynical  refusal  of  apology.  The  defendant  Avas  Alfred  Ihnm. 
of  theatrical  notoriety,  aaIio,  after  failing  in  a  ])roAincial  manage' 
ment  at  Birmingham,  mainly  owing,  as  he  was  ])leased  to  think,  to 
Cana’s  Lane's  denumriations  of  the  stage,  rcA’enged  himself  by  puU 
lishing  the  libel  in  question  in  the  A<fe  ueAvspaper,  Avhich  lie  shortly 
aft erAA'ards  edited.  It  inqAUt(‘d  to  his  aclv'ersary  a  virtual  breacli  of 
the  tenth  commandment,  in  haAung  ciweted,  if  not  “his  neighhonr's 
Avife,”  at  least,  “  his  aflianced  bride,”  alluding  to  a  jmior  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  second  !Mrs.  James,  A\diich  she  had  deemed  herself 
bound  in  conscience  to  break  ofl*.  Brougham,  Avho  liekl  Mr.  .himes's 
brief,  gained  for  him  a  A’erdict  and  costs,  in  s]iiTe  of  Denman's  elo¬ 
quence,  Avho  appeared  for  the  defence,  although,  of  course,  the 
plaintiff  neA^er  got  a  penny.  We  are,  lioAveA^er,  still  more  for(*il)ly 
reminded  of  the  rough-and-raw  polemical  essay  against  the  parson's 
son  at  Wareham,  by  the  more  coui’teous  and  polished,  but  not  less 
stinging  rebuke,  AAdiich,  in  his  “  Defence”  of  the  Church 
Guide ^  Mr.  James  administered  to  certain  clerical  Avriters  who  had 
taken  a  most  unfair  and  ungenerous  advantage  of  his  frank  (‘xpo- 
sure  of  certain  excrescences  Avhich  had  here  and  there  fastened 
themseh’es  u])on  the  Independent  jiolity.  For,  though  one  of  the 
most  catholic  of  Christians,  and  eager — some  thought  too  niueh 
so — to  be  on  good  terms  Avith  tbe  Established  clergA’.  ^Ir.  dames 
Avas  always  a  ti  rm  Dissenter.  Take  the  following  pmssage.  mt* 
instance,  and  say  Avhether  the  AA'riter's  IJood  Avas  not  u})  to  as  nuieii 
})urpose  Avhen  he  AA'rote  it  as  Avhen  he  displayed  his  prowess  on  a 
former  field : — 

“  Dissent,  if  it  be  a  sin,  is  neither  a  courtly  nor  a  gainful  one.  I 
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.So  fan  bs  motives  are  beyond  snsjncion.  Oiir  principles  cost  us 
uiiieb  money  and  resjiect,  which  wq  should  save  by  entcriiij^^  within 
the  pale  of  the  Establishment;  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  we  slioidd 
lose  the  ungracious  character  of  so{)aratisis,  and  get  rid  of  the  tiii- 
inerited  name  of  schismatics.  We  should,  at  any  rate,  try  our  for¬ 
tune  in  the  ‘lottery  of  ecclesiastical  prizes  ’  and  the  career  "of  church 
preferment.  e  are  neither  stoics  nor  ascetics  ;  we  do  not  proless 
to  be  in  love  with  poverty  and  reproach,  though  quite  willing  to 
ciuliu’e  both  for  conscience’  sake.  AV"e  are  open  to  conviction,  and 
will  hearken  to  reason  ;  hut  are  never  likely  to  he  converted  by  the 
hectoring  and  contempt,  the  dogmatism  and  arrogance,  of  either  the 
♦'vangelical  or  anti-evangelical  members  of  any  hierandiy  iijiou 
cartli.  Although  we  contend  for  Dissent,  our  desire  is  to  he  vun- 
•piislied  by  the  truth  ;  ami  if  these  two  can  he  shown  {ty  he  not 
ideiititied.  we  are  (piite  |)i*e})ared  to  surrender  the  forniei-.  Hut  tlie 
man  who  would  lead  us  hack  to  the  C’hureh  of  England  must  not 
meet  us  with  the  works  of  Hooker,  but  with  the  New  Testament  ; 
he  must  not  come  with  a  suiiicient  poHifin  of  dialectic  skill  To 
convict  of  many  errors  in  style  and  logic  so  humble  an  advocate  of 
Nonconformity  as  myself,  but  to  overturn  our  great  position  that 
ruK  Word  of  God  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  authokitv  in  matiers 
OF  REiiKiiON ;  he  must  not  only  |)rove,  if  prove  he  could,  from  mv' 
concessions,  that  Dissenters  are  guilty  of  many  things  inconsistent 
with  their  own  prinei])les,  hut  he  must  demonsti*ate— ami  nothing 
less  than  this  will  give  him  the  victory — th.tt  an  alliance  of  the 
Bhurch  of  Christ  with  the  secular  power  is  sanctioned  by  the 

AITIIORITY,  AND  ACCORDS  WITH  THE  GENIUS  OF  CHRISTIANITY;  THAT 
MOCF.SAN  EPISCOPACY,  FOUNDED  ON  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  BISHOPS  TO 
f;LDER.s,  IS  OF  APOSTOLIC  ORIGIN  AND  APPOINTMENT  ;  AND  THAT  THE 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  containeth  nothing  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Lniil  this  is  proved,  nothing  is  done;  and  when 
this  is  demonstrat(‘d,  the  gn'ornids  of  dissent  are  taken  a  wav,  and 
•lissent  it.'iclf  will,  in  all  pi’obahility,  he  aboKslied  for  ever.” 

At  the  usual  iige,  the  youth,  naice,  frank,  genial,  and  atfectionate, 
witii  more  of  the  wag  than  the  Puritan  about  him,  was  set  to  learn 
a  business.  He  was  apjirentieed,  at  Poole,  to  a  draper  named 
Bailey,  who  may,  perhaj>s,  have  sometimes  had  to  scold  him  for  not 
being  sharp  enough  in  looking  after  slippery  customers,  and  being 
toy  sharp  and  unceremonious  with  tiresome  ones.  On  rainy  davs 
in)  sunshine  from  his  countenance  would  relieve,  we  may  he  sure, 
the  general  gloom  of  the  shop.  He  was  wont  to  confess  to  a  sadly 
bilious  temperament,  although,  when  things  brightened  up,  none 
eould  -be  nloi^  cheerful.  Hut,  wet  or  dry,  we  may  safely  say  he 
'vas  not  reproached  with  idleness.  Such  marvellous  industry  as 
niarked  his  noon,  evening,  and  night — he  corrected  the  last  proofs 
ot*  his  contribution  to  i\Ir.  Hirrelfs  Life  of  the  Rer.  Rlehard  Kntll  the 
clay  before  he  died — must  have  distinguished  also  the  morning  of 
bis  days.  At  IV)ole  took  place  the  great  crisis  in  his  inner  life 
"Inch  determined  his  subsequent  career.  Through  false  shame,  as 
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Mr.  Diile  surmises,  he  had  unha})j)ily  given  uj)  I  he  practiee  of  daily 
devotion  at  the  bed-side ;  and  when  a  newly-arrived  apprentice 
knelt  down  there  to  ])ray,  the  sight  tilled  him  with  a  true  and  godly 
shame  ;  his  slumbering  conscience  was  aroused,  and  all  the  better 
im}>ressions  of  his  childhood  were  ])ermanently  revived.  Mr.  Dale 
adds  a  most  moving  sequel  to  this  interesting  anecdote,  to  the 
purport  that  the  youth  who  thus  became  the  occasion  of  the  clfec- 
tual  kindling  of  this  burning  and  shining  light,”  afterwards  him¬ 
self  lost  his  way  amidst  the  dark  mountains  of  Infidelity,  and 
stumbled,  never  to  rise  again.  We  wonder  whether  John  Angcll 
James  ever  preached  from  those  words  of  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii.  34), 

In  that  night  there  shall  be  two  in  one  bed  ;  the  one  shall  be 
taken  and  the  other  sliall  Ix'  left.”  If  so,  with  wliat  pathos  and 
power  would  he  have  availed  himself  of  this  striking  history  of  the 
two  apprentices  in  the  way  of  })ungent  appeal.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not  make  it  the  subject  of  a  tract.  Of  none 
of  his  tracts  have  fewer  than  a  hundred  thousand  copies  been  circu¬ 
lated  ;  and  of  two  of  them — viz.,  his  Believe  and  he  Saved,  and  The 
Man  that  Killed  his  Xeijhhoar,  above  four  hundred  thousand  of  each 
have  been  issued.  Another  yet  from  his  elective  pen,  on  a  {:ljeine 
so  intimately  associated  as  that  suggested  above  with  the  most 
momentous  event  of  his  own  life,  might  have  been,  through  God's 
blessing,  (juite  as  extensively  useful. 

A  pious  slKK}maker,  as  Mr.  James  often  givatefully  acknowledged, 
was  the  young  '“‘anxious  inquirer's”  most  helpful  guide  in  this 
initial  e})och  of  his  religious  life ;  and  to  him,  every  evening,  after 
putting  up  the  shutters  of  ^Ir.  Bailey’s  shop,  the  dra])er’s  a}>prentice 
loved  to  resoii:  for  the  comfort  of  his  Chrisrian  counsels  and  fervent 
ju’ayers.  The  late  excellent  !Mr.  Durant's  ministry  also  proved  very 
serviceable  in  nursing  the  sacred  fire;  and  at  length,  under  a  sennon 
preached  by  the  late  ^Ir.  Sibree,  of  Frome,  from  the  words — “  He  will 
l)e  very  gracious  unto  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  cry”  (Isaiah  xxx.  10)» 
the  great  decision  was  taken. 

From  the  ]iew  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  was  destined  to  put  forth  a 
style  of  sacred  elo(picnce  ])eculiarly  his  own,  Divine  Providence 
wonderfully  smoothed  his  path.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  after¬ 
life  he  was  himself  bewildered  on  looking  back  at  the  rapidity  of 
his  ascent,  which  he  was  (piite  right  in  thinking  could  never  have 
lx‘en  meant  for  a  precedent.  On  the  other  liand,  we  ought  never  to 
forget  that  “where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty  ”  as 
well  as  order.  The  great  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  call  for 
occasional  exceptions,  as  well  as  prescribe  general  rules,  and  the 
shining  footste})s  of  Him  that  walketh  amongst  the  candlesticks  are 
surely  visible  in  the  track  along  which  .John  Angell  Janies  jiasseil  to 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  right  on  to  the  end  of  his  triunq)hant 
career.  It  is  needless  to  speak  again  of  the  striking  manner  in 
which  all  things  had  been  made  readv  for  bringing  about  the  great 
change  he  had  now  happily  experienced  ;  the  convergence,  so  to 
speak,  of  several  distinct  and  highly-charged  lines  of  Christian 
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influence,  as  if  fur  some  notewortliy  s})i ritual  ilevulopment.  Tlie 
flinxer  of  God  is  no  less  traceable  in  sul)sequent  events,  which  led  to 
his  embracing  the  pastoral  office.  His  sister  pays  a  visit  to  some 
relatives  at  Hornsey,  and  shows  a  ministerial  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hennett — then  iMr.  Hennett,  and  settled  over  the  Independent 
Church  there — some  of  his  letters.  He  is  at  once  struck  with  the 
tine  qualities  of  head  and  heart  which  they  evince,  and  he  cannot 
rest  until  he  has  placed  him  as  a  student  under  Dr.  Hogue,  of 
Gosport,  where,  side  by  side  with  iMorrison,  the  Apostle  of  China, 
and  other  devout  aspirants  to  the  honour  of  uplifting  the  Cross  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  young  man's  intellectual  and  moral  powers 
alike  expand,  until  his  indefatigable  patron  introduces  him,  in  1804, 
to  the  church  at  Carr’s  Lane.  For  to  Dr.  Bennett  belongs  the 
honour  of  tirst  recognising  the  incomparable  worth  of  this  “  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene,”  as  well  as  of  seeing  to  its  being  properly  polished 
and  worthily  set.  In  all  this  there  is  not  a  trace  of  pushing 
ambition  endeavouring  to  elbow  its  way  to  some  coveted  post  of 
honour  and  emolument.  Indeed,  the  pastorate  at  Carr’s  Lane 
was  at  that  time  no  bed  of  roses,  and  Mr.  James  never  strove  to 
make  it  one.  A  secession  headed  bv  the  former  minister,  the 
Rev.  Jehoida  Brewer,  had  just  taken  ])lace.  The  remnant 
of  the  church  numbered  no  more  than  fortv-four  members,  and  the 
congregation  altogether  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons.  So  formidable  were  the  difficulties  with  which  the  young 
minister  was  called  to  cope,  that  six  or  seven  years  passed  before 
even  he,  with  his  splendid  abilities  and  shining  graces,  was  able  to 
surmount  them,  and  he  was  several  times  tempted  to  throw  up  the 
task  in  despair.  If,  therefore,  he  was  under  twenty-one  when  he  was 
ordained,  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  run  before  he  was  sent. 
The  heavy  charge  was  none  of  his  own  seeking,  and  accordingly  we 
think  that  ^Ir.  James,  in  his  own  account  of  the  matter  on  the  occasion 
ot*  his  Jubilee  Celebration,  adopted  too  apologetic  a  tone,  and  spoke 
too  unguardedly  of  his  ‘‘precipitancy”  in  acce])ting  the  invitation  of 
the  church.  It  seems  to  us  an  excess  of  modesty,  when  he  apipeals 
to  the  result  as  furnishing  the  sole  justification  of  the  step.  “Dr. 
Bennett,”  he  said,  ‘‘  having  himself  received  an  invitation  to  become 
the  ]iastor  of  the  church,  and,  having  declined  it,  recommended  a 
youth  then  studying  at  Gosport,  under  Dr.  Bogue,  and  who  at  that 
time  was  not  nineteen  vears  of  age.  .  In  August,  I8U4,  that  vouth 
came  to  Birmingham,  merely’,  as  he  thought,  as  a  temporary*  supply*, 
but  certainly*  with  no  expectation  of  being  chosen  as  the  pastor  of 
the  church.  His  preaching  met  with  the  acceptance  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  and  after  four  Sabbatlis,  before  he  left  the  town,  a  deputation 
united  u})on  him  from  the  church,  to  invite  him  to  become  their 
]‘astor  as  soon  as  he  might  be  permitted  to  leave  college.  With, 
pcrha])s,  too  little  reflection,  and  a  ])iom])titude  that  savoured  more 
of  boldness  than  of  prudence,  he  gave  at  once  a  favourable  answer 
to  their  invitation.  He  does  not  now  know  at  which  most  to  wonder, 
their  precipitancy*  in  giving  the  invdtation,  or  his  ov*n  in  accepting 
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it.  llo^ults  Luvi*  I  hilt  it  was  of  (  »od  ;  but  ciivuinsiaiioes 

augured  little  for  the  wisdom  of  either  party.  What  a  merey  it  is 
that  ])reseienee  is  denied  to  mortals  I  for  could  that  young  man,  when 
he  aece]>ted  the  invitation  of  the  church,  have  foreseen  the  fifiv 
years  of  labour,  success,  and  comforl,  that  were  to  be  allotted  to 
him  in  this  place,  it  might  have  ]n*odiiced  in  so  youthful  a  heart  a 
vanity  which  would  have  hadan  injurious  etlect  upon  hischaracter  and 
career.  That  vouth  is  now  betore  vou,  the  man  of  threescore  vears 
and  ten  ;  the  saj)ling  has  grown  into  the  oak,  under  the  branches  of 
which  you  have  long  reposed,  till  the  oak  itself  is  in  a  state  of 
decay.*' 

On  the  first  e>f  last  October,  the  decaved  oak  was  cut  down,  but 
not  because  it  had  cumbered  the  gi*ound.  No;  few  Christian  minis¬ 
ters,  taking  all  ages  of  the  Church  together,  have  been  more  abun¬ 
dant  in  labours,  both  in  the  pul}»it  and  out  of  it — more  earnest  in 
scattering  truth — more  ])rayerful  in  watering  it — more  watchful  in 
looking  for  the  s]>ringing  up  of  the  seed,  or  more  blessed  in  the  har¬ 
vest,  than  John  Angell  James.  Too  seldom  in  hope — for  with  his 
strong-winged  faith  and  seraphic  charity,  the  sister  gi’ace  did  not 
soar  evenly  aloft — often  in  tears,  and  always  in  patience,  he  went 
forth,  amid  coltl  and  showers,  bearing  the  precious  grain,  and  in  due 
season  the  sheaves  smiled.  Witness  his  own  thankful,  not  vain¬ 
glorious  summing-u]i  of  the  fruits  of  his  toil  in  Birmingham,  in  his 
last  Pastoral  Ja'ttei*  to  his  chui'ch :  ‘‘When  1  became  pastor  of  my 
church,  more  than  fifty-three  years  ago,  the  only  object  of  congrega¬ 
tional  benevolence  and  action  was  the  Sunday  school,  which  was 
then  conducted  in  a  pi’ivate  house,  hired  for  the  juirpose.  Then* 
was  nothing  else,  literally  nothing,  we  set  our  hands  to.  We  hail 
not  then  ttiken  u])  even  the  ^lissionary  Society.  We  have  now  an 
organisation  for  the  London  ^lissionary  Society,  which  raises,  as  its 
regular  contribution,  nearly  per  annum,  besides  occasiomil 

donations  to  meet  s]>ecial  aj)])eals,  which,  upon  an  average,  may 
make  u]>  another  .Cp  M)a-year.  For  the  Colonial  ^fissionary  Socie-y, 
we  raise  annuallv  For  our  Sunday  and  day  schools,  which 

comprehend  neaily  two  thousand  children,  we  raise  Vfe 

support  two  town  missionaries  at  a  cost  of  Our 

ladies  conduct  a  working  society  for  orphan  mission  schools  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  j)roceeds  of  which  reach,  on  an  average,  £50  a-year. 
They  sustain  also  a  Dorcas  Society  for  the  ]ioor  of  our  town,  a 
Waternal  Society,  of  many  branches,  in  various  localities  ;  and  a 
Female  Benevolent  Society,  for  visiting  the  sick  poor.  We  have  a 
Religious  Tract  Society,  which  employs  ninety  distributors,  ami 
s]>ends  nearly  £50  a-year  in  the  ]mrchase  of  tracts.  Our  Village 
Preachers*  Society,  which  em])loys  twelve  or  h^urteen  lay  agtuits, 
costs  us  scare(‘ly  anything.  We  raise  £-t‘t>  annually  for  the  Founty 

Association.  We  have  a  Young  Men's  Brotherly  Society  for  general 

•  •• 

and  religious  im]>rovement,  with  a  library  of  ‘2,UU0  volumes.  '' e 
have  also  night  schools  for  young  men  and  women  at  small  cost,  ami 
Bible  clas.ses  for  otlnm  voung  men  and  women.  Tn  addition  t<i  all 
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this,  ive  I'Uiso  X'i'tit  pt-i-  iiinuiiii  for  Si.i'iiitf  Hiil  Collo..,.  \\\.  1  .,ve 
lai.l  out  .€2:i,0OU  in  improvinfj  tlie  old  chapel  and  Imihlin-r  the  now 
one:  in  the  erection  of  school-rooms,  the  ('olle^re,  j,,,,!  in  buildin.r 
seven  eountiT  and  town  small  ehaiiels.  We  have  also  formed  two 
separate  independent  ehurehes.  and  have,  jointly  with  another 
eomfretration,  formed  a  third,  and  all  but  set  uji  a  fourth  and  are  at 
tins  time  in  treaty  for  two  pieces  of  freehold  land,  which  will  cost 
to  build  two  more  ehajiels  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.'’ 

His  end  wtis  jicace.  and  his  metnon-  is  lilessed.  What  John 

niaii  and  a  citizen,  let  the  silent  hammers  of 
nil miiisflitini  testify,  and  tlie  ^‘looin  of  its  streets  as  liis  hearse 
passed  through  them.  What  he  was  as  a  Christian,  the  churches  of 
both  hemispheres  know.  To  his  power  in  the  pnljiit,  wlmt  Robert 
Hall  once  said,  attin-  hearing  him  jireach  at  licicester,  is  the  most 
remarkable  attestation  we  remember.  “  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  lie  declared,  “that  a  hundred  persons  have  been  con- 

\er.ed  to-night.  The  be.st  proof  of  his  efficiency  as  a  pastor  and 
spiiiUial  ruler  is  the  halcyon  harmony  of  his  church  durino*  the 
fiity-four  years  of  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  disquieted 
state  ill  vliich  he  found  it  at  first ;  and  although  it  was  recruited  to 
more  than  twenty-fold  its  original  dimensions  from  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  population  in  the  land.  Spring  Hill  College,  of  which  he  may 
tiiirly  be  considered  a  second  founder,  is  a  splendid  monument  of 
Ins  zeal  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  pious  and  learned  ministry.  J3ut 
Ins  most  enduring  memorial  will  be  his  Atwious  [uwnrer  which 
will  be  useful  as  long  as  it  shall  be  read,  and  will  be  read  as  lon-r  as 
any  one  of  the  many  languages  into  which  it  has  been  and  will 
hereafter  be  printed  shall  be  spoken  upon  the  earth. 
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BY  KliKDEPilKA  BHEMEK, 

October  14th,  1859. 

i-MPOssiBLE  to  put  in  at  ^fytelene  !  AV  e  lingered  for  tliree-quarters  of 
ail  hour  outside  the  harbour  ;  but  not  a  single  small  boat  ventured  out, 
either  with  the  post-bags  or  jiassengers,  on  account  of  the  violence 
(»f  the  wind  and  waves  ;  liesides  it  was  already  dark.  AVe  must  heave 
the  anchor,  and  agiiin  set  sail. 

It  is  well  for  me  that  1  saw  thee  lately  during  beautiful  Aveather, 
thou  most  lovely  island  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  ever-memorable 
besbos,  the  birthplace  of  Pittacus,  Theophrastus,  and  Sappho  !  From 
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the  stormy  water  u])on  wliich  1  am  home  onward,  1  east  hack  a 
glance  at  thy  dim-crowned  heights,  in  the  shadow  of  which  lie 
flourishing  vilkages  and  well-to-ilo  country  houses  ;  to  thv  vallios, 
where  bloom  the  rose-laurel  Jind  agnus  cactus,  to  thy  beautiful 
“  Porto  oliveto,"  reminding  me  of  I^iedmont’s  celebrated  lakes;  to 
my  peaceful  home  on  thy  shore  and  my  pretty  young  hostess, 

la  Sniaragda.’' 

And  now  northward,  northward  towards  the  Dardanelles,  towards 
Constantinople  I  The  wind  is  contrary,  cold,  and  violent  •  the  sea  is 
dark,  the  waves  rolling  with  an  increasing  swell.  The  old  Amsterdara 
creaks  and  grinds  dreadfully.  It  is  impossible  to  sleep.  The  mind 
becomes  also  disturbed.  1  think  of  my  beautiful,  quiet  home  at 
Smyrna,  with  the  Swedish  consul  Von  Lenneps,  wdiere  I  was  enter¬ 
tained  as  a  guest  so  hapj)ily,  and  where  1  might  have  stayed  !  I 
wish  in vself  there  once  more  in  the  midst  of  that  amiable  family, 
sighing  that  1  did  not  continue  in  Smyrna,  and  see  and  hear  more 
about  the  great  Deaconess  Educational  Institute  there,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  East,  the  jdam  and  pearl  there  for  the  education  of 
girls.  I  rejxmt — too  late,  too  late  !  Away,  however,  with  dull 
regrets  ;  I  will  live  for  the  day  and  the  hour.  The  queen  of  night 
stands  high  in  the  heavens  ;  I  know  that  of  old  she  is  my  friend. 
Good  night  1  To-morrow,  everything  will  be  better ;  but  I  cannot 
recommend  the  Ami^terdom  as  a  steamboat  for  ladies. 

The  loth,  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  I — Asia  and  Europe 
approach  at  this  point,  and  salute  each  other  from  two  fortresses, 
“  Chateau  d'Asie,"  and  Chateau  d'Europe,”  as  they  ai’e  called. 

They  approach  each  other  like  two  ])otentates,  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  ;  to  make  peace  or  war.  The  lofty  hills  of  Asia  retire  into 
the  distance  ;  its  shore  is  poetical  and  verdant ;  that  of  Europe 
prosaic  and  brown.  Both  become  more  beautiful,  more  cultivated 
and  populous  as  they  acconq)any  each  other  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
straits. 


“  Scstos  and  Abydos  !'’  Romantically  beautiful  hills  and  dales, 
especially  of  Sestos,  on  the  European  shore.  In  the  background,  a 
lofty  green  ascent,  which  seems  as  if  looking  over  the  vallies  towards 
the  Straits  and  Asia.  Thus,  of  old,  looked  out  Hero  towards 
Abydos  seeking  for  Leander — in  vain.  The  great  warlike  memories 
of  the  Dardanelles  are  less  deeply  inscribed  in  the  human  memory 
than  this  e})isode  from  the  heart's  life  of  love — the  eternal  heart. 
Because  thou  wast  liefore  the  Dardanelles  were,  and  shall  be  when 
they  remain  no  longer  I 

It  was  not  until  noon  of  the  following  day,  the  IGth  of  October, 
that  we  approached  Constantinople,  the  tripartite  imperial  city  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Harmoi*a.  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Golden 
Horn — a  magniticent  sight  I  Before  us  opened  the  Bosphorus  with 
Scutari,  the  Turkish  city,  upon  its  Asiatic,  and  Peru,  the ‘‘ Frank 
city,"  upon  its  European  shore;  on  the  left,  the  long  cone  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  between  Pera  and  the  ancient  Byzantium,  or  Stamboul. 
It  stands  upon  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills,  extending  from  east  to  west. 
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rroAvne.l  by  white  mosques,  with  their  tall  minarets  risincr  out  of  a 
forest  of  gloomv  houses  Its  ex^ti-eme  point  is  the  Seratrho  Point 
the  toot  ot  winch  is  bathed  by  the  Sea  of  .Marmora.  On  its  £rreen 
slopes  sh.ne  out  white  palaces  and  mosques,  supreme  amoufrst'  which 
rises  llayia  Sophia,  with  its  four  minarets,  ami  Achmedan,  the 
niosip.e  ot  the  Sul  an  Aclimed,  with  six.  Xot  far  f.xnii  the  .sea  stands 
the  former  sera,d.o  ot  Sultan  Malimoml.  Ships  with  all  the ,> 
colours  displayed  and  their  yards  manned  are  in  'the  bav ;  cannons 

festival  of  the  Aliissiilnian.  o 

r  ]  I'f./ir'”'’*  TO'™'!  Serap:lio  Point,  and  enters  the 

Golden  IIoiii.  M  hat  a  throngr  of  vessels,  stcam-boats  shins  of 
war,  and  trading  craft  of  all  sizes,  laden  with  human  bein"s  a^d 
meichandise,  whilst  small  caiques,  by  hundred.s,  skim  like  flies  over 
the  waves.  It  is  an  almost  overpoweringly  ga-and  and  s  licndiil 

"f'*' ''i>’on,!rh  all  ibis  throng  ?  Put  when  at 
eng  h  he  steamea-  lay  still  on  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  in 
he  harbour  of  l\a-a,  1  amid  not  but  think  of  Stockholm  hie 

is  ttSi'rbut'Srh^^  '‘•‘'xl  'in'l  'vater 

!.arger  '''  "x»»fold,  and  the  proportions 

i  islitis  of  men  from  Pera,  that  is  to  sav,  people  sent  out  from  the 
hotels,  and  boatmen  storm  the  vessol  nn/l 

the  msspno*o7.«  J^nd  press  their  invitations  on 

r  le  passengeis.  W  e  allow  ourselves  to  be  eaimht  bv  one  of  fliprr. 

the  best  thing  one  can  do  under  such  eireumstanees  •  and  we  and  m  1 

of  Asia  m  the  background,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Goldh  Horn 
IS  incomparably  magnificent.  uoteten  tloin, 

thaVrir^^f  an<l  I  believed 

ne  S  but  r  ■ 

naie  met  uitli  a  travelling  companion  in  iMr.  W  an  Kimlisb  .rpr.tm 

about  the  world  with  no  other  object  than  to  amuse  him.self  and 

chh%al  h  hhir"?'’^  '"y  ”* 

s  Air.  w.  to  me.  And  thus  I  now  find  mvself  in  tin's  nlnno 

Mr  "  \V  7^7  polite  cavalier 

7/  me  to  the  promenade  of  Pera,  champ 

the  e  i  j  tree-planted  terrace,  with  well-built  ^houses  on 
0  a  lUis"h’l""  1"  ^‘^"“1^'''  ovTresses 

iuikish  bunal-ground,  on  the  other,  over  the  Golden  Horn 
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and  Stamboiil  ;  and  all  beludd  under  the  l)eauiifyiiig  invstieul 
light  of  the  full  moon.  ^Fusie  was  playing  on  the  terrace,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen — the  greater  number  of  whom  wore  tlie  hhiro])eaii 
dress — sat  before  tables,  drinking  cotlee,  lemonade,  and  such  like ; 
or  walking  u])  and  down,  listtuiing  to  the  music  in  the  blaze  of 
lamps  and  the  splendour  of  moonlight.  One  might  have  believed 
oneself  in  a  Huroj)ean  city.  The  lights  and  sounds  in  Hyzantium, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Oolden  Horn,  had  long  since  ceased,  for  in  a 
Turkish  city  all  outer  life  ceases  shortly  after  sunset,  whilst  here,  on 
the  heights  of  Pera,  music  was  playing,  and  jieople  were  walking 
and  conversing.  Pera  is  now  almost  exclusivelv  a  Christian  citv. 


Saturday,  the  18th. — The  ])receding  day,  Friday,  was  theTurkisli 
Sunday,  when  the  Sultan  may  be  seen  on  his  visit  to  the  moscpie. 
What  particular  mosque,  however,  he  intends  to  visit,  is  not  known 
before  noon  of  that  same  day.  Every  Sunday  it  is  a  fresh  one.  and 
generally  one  of  the  smaller  mosques,  because  in  the  larger  he  is 
obliged  to  give  large  alms;  in  the  small  he  can  e.sca])e  with  from  four 
to  five  thousand  ])iastres  each  time,  ^"erv  pretty,  tliis,  I  thought  I  1 
wished  to  see  Sultan  Abdul  i\redjid,  and  my  polite  cavalier,  ilr.  W., 
is  alwavs  readv  to  attend  me  wherever  1  wish. 


At  eleven  in 


forenoon  we  were  informed  that  the  Sultan 


would  go  to  his  devotions  in  a  little  mosipie  on  the  European  shniv 
of  the  Hosphorus.  just  opj)osite  to  the  fashionable  Turkish  prome¬ 
nade  of  the  ‘‘  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia.”  It  is  a  long  way  up  the 
Bosphorus.  No  matter,  it  is  all  as  one.  We  enter  a  caique,  where 
we  take  our  seats  in  oriental  fashion,  and  two  rowers,  dressed  in 
grey-while,  strijied  silk  shirts  and  red  fezzes,  S])ed  us  up  the  Bos¬ 
phorus. 

The  cai(pie  is  a  long,  very  narrow  boat,  pointed  at  the  ends, 
which  cuts  the  water  with  great  speed,  but  is  not  without  danger 
from  high  waves  or  a  side  blow  ;  and  ])eo])le  must  be  very  careful 
of  their  movements  in  them — must  both  sit  and  lie  still.  Beautiful 


carving  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  other  figures  ornament  the  interior 
of  the  little  boats,  and  red  cushions  or  bright-coloured  rags  cover 
the  seats.  The  cai(pies,  for  the  most  part,  kee])  along  the  shores  of 
the  Bos})honis,  because  the  steam-boats,  here  called  omnibuses,  ])ly  in 
the  mid-stream;  and  these  are  dangerous  for  the  little 


cai(pies.  Some  weeks  since,  Aligtilib  J^islia's  caique  was  U])set  hv 
one  of  the.se  omnibuses,  and  its  noble  ])ro})rietor,  the  son  of  Rescliiil 
Pasha,  and  the  Sultan's  son-in-law,  went  to  the  dmttom.  We  take 


care,  however,  to  avoid  such  a  mishap,  row  close  to  the  Euro]>ean 
shore,  and  kee})  a  good  look-out.  Wind  and  waves  are  against  us; 
and  the  current  in  many  |)laces  runs  so  strong  that  the  caitjue  is 
obliged  to  be  dragged  along  the  shore  by  a  rojie.  But  this  is  a 
ra])id  and  safe  operation  to  the  accustomed  boatman. 

We  proceed  ])ast  one  j^alace  after  another,  some  of  them  fallen, 
otlicrs  falling  into  decay — others,  again,  white,  new-built,  and 
s])le'idid.  the  greater  number  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  or  buih  hy 


d'hese  two  are  occupied  by  his  two  married  daughters  ;  'ilii: 
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bv  li’S  liarem;  tliis  by  his  eannchs  ;  tliat  laro-o,  remarkjibly  splendiil 
aiid  tasteful  one,  by  biniself.  In  front  of  it,  in  the  water,  lie 
white-i)ainted  cai(iucs,  with  gilded  ornaments  on  stem  and  stern. 
Ill  one  ot  tliese  is  a  red  velvet  throne,  and  eanopy  with  gold  fringt\ 
3!ore  than  twenty  rowers  in  white  silk  shirts  are  awaiting  in  this 
for  their  mighty  lord  and  governor.  A  band  of  musicians  stands 
upon  the  shore  before  the  juilaee,  ready  to  strike  iq)  on  his 
departure.  e  ])ass  a  little  moscjue  on  the  shore,  as  elegant  and 
decorative  as  a  French  ])avilion.  It  is  called  Vnllfh',  and  was  built 
by  the  deceased  mother  of  the  Sultan,  a  good  woman,  who  united 
with  it  a  hos]>ital  for  the  sick  ot  all  religions,  and  a  refuge  for  the 
poor,  who  are  desii’ons  of  learning;  a  well-meant  institution,  but 
which,  after  the  death  of  the  Sultana,  fell  to — nothing.  AVe  hasten 
past,  s])eeding  u])  the  llosphorns,  tliat  we  may,  if  jiossible,  reach 
the  nioscpie  betbre  the  Sultan.  ^I’he  tiring  of  cannon,  drums,  and 
music  announce  that  the  Sultan  h.is  left  his  palace,  and  his  caifpie 
is  said  to  tly  upon  the  water.  AVe  have  half-an-hour  in  advance; 
but  it  is  not  long  before  we  see  the  wliile  and  gilded  caicpie  behind 
us,  and  soon  they  will  be  up  wiili  im.  I’he  ships  displav  their 
colour.s,  and  tire  one  salute  after  an  >iher,  and  the  sound  of  drums 
and  nuisie  bursts  forth  from  one  stan’on  to  another  along  the  shore. 
The  Sultan  ])ass(‘s  by  ;  and  now  the  inrjierial  tloiilla  approache.s  ; 
now  it  is  on  a  line  with  us  -first,  a  large  white  caifpie,  with 
u])wards  of  tw'enty  rowers,  all  of  whom  with  every  stroke  of  the 
oar  rise  u])  and  make  a  bow  to  the  gi*eat  ruler  liimself,  as  if  otlier- 
wise  they  could  not  keep  the  true  course.  He  sits  upon  his  throiu! 
of  velvet  and  gold,  with  his  cano])y  over  Ins  head — a  little  man  in  a 
dark  coat  and  dark  red  fez.  He  is  in  lively  conversation  with  a  couple 
of  gentlemen  wdio  attend  him,  and  uses  much  action  of  the  hand. 
He  casts  merely  a  passing  side-glance  on  our  little  caicpie,  so  that  J 
can  but  indistinctly  discriminate  his  features.,  Xo  matter;  I  am 
sure  to  see  him  as  he  comes  out  of  the  mos([ue.  The  imperial  caique, 
with  its  measured  oar-strokes,  flies  over  the  waves.  Seven  or  eight, 
lesser  caiques  follow  with  ministers,  generals,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
the  court.  The  white  flotilla  is  soon  out  of  sight,  and  nierelv  the 
cannon-shot  and  the  beating  of  the  drums  indicate  the  ])rogress  of 
the  Sultan.  AVe  follow  after. 

How  beautiful  are  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus!  Asia  and 
Europe  put  on  here  their  nio.st  lovely  array,  where  they  approach 
each  other  the  nearest.  It'  ir'bne  succession  of  parks  and  count  rv 
houses  :  here  and  there  an  Armenian  oi*  (Ireek  house,  with  their 
optMi  windows.  The  greater  number,  however,  are  Turkish,  with 
latticed  windows  and  little  holes  for  the  inmates  of  the  liarem  to 
peep  from.  Occasionally  glance  foi'th  flower-crowned  terraces  and 
palaces,  with  gardens  extending  from  hill  to  hill  and  dale  to  dale, 
together  with  hore  and  there  a  height  covered  with  the  pine  anil 
spruce  lirs — a  refreshing  sight  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beautv 
the  dancing,  glittering  waves,  bearing  on  their  bosom  a  crowfl  of 
steamboats,  sailing  vessels,  and  caiques ;  flocks  of  sea-swallows 
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come  dashing  over,  white-winged  gulls  dip  into  the  waves,  porpoises 
leap  about,  dolphins  gambol — all  is  life  and  joy  !  The  sun  shines 
on  the  two  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  seem  to  lainrh 
one  to  the  other,  ami  to  say,  like  the  poet  Tyanites,  in  his 
‘‘  Bosphoromaehia** — ‘‘  If,  after  all,  thou  art  the  most  beautiful,  the 
advantage  is  mine,  because  it  is  1  who  eoutem})late  thee  !’* 

The  Imperial  caique  lies  at  the  shore  empty.  The  Sultan  is  in 
the  mosque,  which  is  a  small  one,  with  its  minaret  hidden  amongst 
the  trees.  We  land,  and  place  ourselves  on  the  shore,  "at 
the  entrance  of  the  mosque.  A  military  officer  points  out  a  place 
to  us  very  politely,  and  keeps  back  the  people  who  press  too 
close  to  the  steps.  Guards  are  stationed  between  them  and  the 
shore. 

A  stout  lady,  in  a  European  dress  and  straw  hat,  will  not. 
however,  be  kept  back  by  any  one.  She  is  well  dressed  in  half- 
mourning,  and  she  holds  a  little  bov  and  girl  bv  either  hand.  She 
places  herself  close  to  the  steps  of  the  moscpie,  nor  will  she  be 
thrust  aside  by  the  guards,  who  wish  her  to  take  a  lower  ])lac3 ;  and 
they  at  length  leave  her  where  she  is.  Who  is  she  ?  The  wife,  we 
are  informed,  of  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Sultan's  chapel.  ‘‘  He 
was  an  Italian,’’ continued  our  informant,  “who,  having  made  a  present 
to  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sultan's  harem,  has  not  since  been  seen  in 
the  palace.  Two  weeks  are  now  past,  during  which  his  wife  has 
inquired  after  him  everywhere,  had  him  advertised  in  the  daily 
paper,  and  is  now  here  to  ask  the  Sultan  to  what  place  her  husband 
has  been  removed.”  She  is  not  handsome,  and  very  corpulent ;  but 
her  pale  countenance,  her  children,  and  her  story,  give  her  an 
interest. 

We  have  stood  waiting  outside  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  listening  to  the  murmuring,  half-singing  voices  within, 
when  we  ])erceive  indications  that  the  Sultan  is  about  to  leave 
the  mosque.  ^lilitary  officers  of  high  rank  range  themselves 
on  the  steps  ;  the  guards  draw  up  closely  on  both  sides  of  the  short 
distance  between  the  mosque  and  the  shore.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
expression  of  all  their  countenances,  that  they  are  standing  ready 
to  bow  their  heads  before  their  ruler.  Everv  one  is  silent  and 
hushed,  in  expectation  of  his  approach.  Even  T  myself  wait  with 
excited  attention.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid's  sympathies  go  with  the 
culture  of  the  West, — for  instance,  his  gift  of  estates  in  Syria 
to  the  French  poet  Lamartine;  his  behaviour  in  the  last  war  with 
Russia;  and  his  present  position  as  the  representative,  perhaps 
the  last,  of  the  sinking  ])ower  of  the  Hyzantine  empire.  Son  of 
the  seraglio — that  deceitful  Delilah  which  lulls  her  lord  to  sleep 
and  hinders  all  his  endeavours  after  a  new  life — Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid  is  to  me  a  very  interesting  person,  not  for  his  individuality, 
but  as  a  curiosity. 

And  now  all  the  glances  of  the  nolde  gentlemen  on  the  steps  are 
raised,  and  their  heads  bow  down.  A  little  man  in  a  dark  coat,  a 
dark  red  cap  with  a  long  black  tassel  on  his  head,  and  a  pak, 
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unnlecOsiiiLr  cuunteiiance,  comes  down  the  steps,  with  as  little  diernity 
as  a  shopman.  Can  that  really  be  the  Sultan  ?  Yes,  it  nui.«Jt  be  the 
Sultan,  l)ecause  the  elderly  military  personages  by  his  side  reply  with 
an  expression  of  deep  reverence  to  some  remarks  of  the  little  man, 
and  the  stout  lady  with  the  children  steps  hastily  forward  into  his 
path,  as  if  she  would  stop  his  farllier  advance.  He  starts,  makes  a 
half  step  backward,  and  contracts  his  eyebrows  most  threateninglv. 
Vet  he  listens  to  what  she  has  to  say,  but  listens  witli  a  gloomy 
expression,  and  then  cjists  an  inquiring  glance  on  his  brother-in-law, 
the  hitrh  admiral.  He  utters  a  few  words  of  explanation,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  and  then  another  word  or  two,  which  seem  to  say — 
••  What  ilo  1  know  about  your  husband  r” — motions  the  stout  lady 
out  of  tlie  way,  and  walks  on  to  the  shore,  talking  gaily  with  the 
trentlemeii  who  attend  him.  He  steps  into  the  caique,  from  which 
the  canopy  has  been  removed  ;  puts  on  his  gloves,  distorts  his  face 
in  looking  up  at  the  sun,  and  so  doing  exhibits  his  tobacco-stained 
teeth  ;  wliile  his  j)lain,  uninteresting  countenance  assumes  a  most 
disagreeable  ex})ression.  This,  then,  is  the  man  who  is  called 
•*  (iod  s  Shadow  on  the  E.arth,”  and  who  rules  with  absolute  sway 
over  the  lives  and  hapj)iness  of  thirty-live  millions  of  human  beings. 

I  have  seen  many  crowned  heads  ;  but  none  who  seem  to  me  so  de¬ 
void  (d*  dignity,  so  devoid  of  anything  remarkable  as  this  “  Shadow  of 
(lud  on  Earth.”  Nevertheless,  the  throne  must  produce  an  effect 
oiiherfor  gocal  or  for  evil.  Travellers  who  see  Abdul  .Medjid  only  at 
puhlic  audiences,  usually  observe  merely  the  lifeless,  automatic 
character  of  his  exterior.  I  now  saw  him  under  other  circumstanc(*s. 
He  was  lively,  and  his  countenance,  although  pale,  indicated  more 
youthful  strength  and  health  than  1  had  been  led  to  expect. 

“  That  is,”  J  was  told,  “  because  within  the  last  few  years  he  has 
drank  something  stronger  than  champagne,  and  this  has  given  him 
strength.  Besides,  he  was  to-day  in  a  good  humour.  But  he 
generally  looks  very  gloomy  !  ” 

For  the  rest,  Abdul  Hedjid  has  the  Turkish  family  features,  the 
oval  countenance  wdth  somew  hat  prominent  cheekbones ;  the  nose 
broad  at  the  nostrils  and  arched,  the  dark-browm  w^ell  cut,  but  not 
large  eyes,  and  the  fineW-pencilled  eyebrows.  They  struck  me  as 
finest  when  contracted  with  their  threatening  expression,  and  the 
countenance  then  a})j)eared  most  significant.  If  they  could  contract 
with  a  grave  earnestness,  Abdul  Medjid  w'ould  be  a  man  of  high 
character.  Naturally'  mild  of  dis))osition,  a  good  son,  good  brother, 
.unwilling,  although  a  des})Ot,  to  sign  a  death- w'arrant,  Abdul  Medjid 
is  not  wanting  in  the  soft feelings.*  That  wdiich  he  w'ants  is  real 


*  Nevertheless,  that  these  softer  feelings  in  .\bdul  Medjid’s  nature  are  not  strong 
enoufrh  to  overcome  barbarism  is  j)roved  by  the  fact,  that  although  he  is  the  first 
Sultan  in  Turkey  who  has  permitted  his  brother  not  merely  to  live,  but  to  be  at 
liberty — and  this  brother  of  Abdul  Medjid  is  more  richly  endowed,  both  in  body  and 
soul,  than  himself — still  he  has  continued  the  ancient  monstrous  custom  of  strang- 
liiiff.  or  otherwise  destroying,  every  male  child  born  to  the  sisters  or  daughters 
the  Sultan — the  Su' tan’s  brother  has  never  married — immediately  alter  it# 
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earnestness,  real  stronsTtli.  So,  at  least,  it  seems  to  me.  He  does 
not  throw  himself  seriously  into  anything,  hut  lets  all  go  as  it  may 
and  will.  “Allah  Kerim!”  God  is  great,  and  does  that  which  He 
will.  Let  us  enjoy  the  day  and  the  hour.  And  enjoyments  for  the 
day  and  the  hour  are  not  yet  wanting  to  the  Sultan. 

In  his  gilded  caique,  attended  by  the  white  flotilla,  the  Sultan 
crosses  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  where  a  little  stream 
forms  a  valley,  called  by  the  Europeans  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia. 
Here  are  tlie  “  Cliamps  Elysees  ”  of  Constantinople,  more  especially 
of  the  Turkish  Constantinople,  where  its  great  world  promenades 
every  festival  day  ;  and  now,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  lias 
Abdul  ^ledjid  built  himself  an  elegant  kiosk,  where  he  is  accus. 
tomed  to  spend  hours  wdth  his  Sultanas,  and  thither  he  is  taking 
his  way. 

Our  little  caique  follows  him  across  the  Bosphorus,  then  enters  a 
little  river  between  verdant  banks,  and  lies  to  at  a  bridge,  where 
hundreds  of  caiques  are  also  lying.  From  this  point  we  advance 
along  the  margin  of  the  river,  amongst  wooded  hills  and  vallies,  to  a 
verdant  little  ])lain,  which  lies  embosomed  in  the  hills.  Here  the 
gay  Turkish  world  is  all  in  movement,  the  higher  class  in  carriages, 
the  lower  on  foot,  much  as  the  world  of  Stockholm  in  its  Park,  only 
within  much  more  circumscribed  bounds.  First  we  come  upon  the 
cooking  section  of  the  place.  And  here,  in  the  open  air,  small  pieces 
of  meat,  liver,  and  tongue,  are  roasting  upon  spits,-  and  anybody  who 
likes  can  have  a  warm  morsel,  greatly  beloved  by  Turkish  palates. 
Bread,  cakes,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  Turkish  confectionery,  and  such 
like,  are  here  displayed  for  sale.  This  is  the  introduction  to  tlie 
plain,  upon  which  move,  step  by  step,  araba  after  araba — the  Turkish 
carriages — in  an  elliptic  circle.  The  greater  number  have  merely 
one  horse,  and  the  coachman  walks  bv  its  side.  In  these  sit  old  and 
young,  the  latter  wearing  flowers  and  golden  ornaments  in  their  hair, 
and  sometimes  also  jewels.  Over  these  is  thrown  the  white  muslin  veil, 
concealing  the  forehead  to  the  eyebrows,  whilst  a  lappet,  called  a 
“  jackmack,”  of  the  same  material,  covers  the  lower  j)art  of  the  face 
to  the  nostrils.  This  veil  is,  however,  frecpiently  very  transparent. 
The  dark  eyes  only  look  forth  freely  from  the  chrysalis,  but  seldom 
-with  a  sparkling  or  animated  expression.  Differently,  the  counten¬ 
ances  of  the  children  are  unveiled,  and  often  very  pretty,  although 
it  may  be  asked  whether  the  roses  on  their  cheeks  are  artificial,  like 
those  in  their  hair. 

Some  of  the  carriages  are  verv  remarkable  in  form  and  stvle  of 
ornament — two  or  three  are  drawn  by  white  oxen,  from  the  heads 
of  which  rise  aloft  steel  springs,  which  bend  backwards  over  the 
backs  of  the  animal,  with  long,  depending,  swinging  red  tas.sels. 
These  carriages  are  a  sort  of  caravan,  splendidly  ornamented  with 


birth.  The  only  sister  of  Abdul  Medjid  married  the  High  Admiral  Mahomed  Ali 
Pascha.  and  jiave  birth  to  a  son,  and  so  earnestly  besoui<ht  for  its  life  that  the 
executioner  was  touched,  and  the  child  lived  for  two  years,  but  then  the  mother 
found  her  child  strangled  in  the  cradle.  She  became  idiotic,  and  died  of  grief. 
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a  cover  of  silk  or  velvet,  fringed  witli  gold.  They  look  like  huge 
baskets  of  flowers,  their  gay  and  crowded  occupants  being  adorned 
with  iraudv  blossoms,  white  \T*ils,  and  many-coloured  silk  mantles. 
It  is  the*  Turkish  araba  of  the  old  style.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  plain  are  the  carriages  containing  gentlemen,  and  the 
gentlemen  gaze  at  the  ladies.  Some  gentlemen  on  liorseback  do 
the  same.  Dark  eyes  and  fiery  glances  are  not  seldom  encoun- 
Toivd.  Ibit  after  a  short  time  all  this  seems  dull,  insipid,  and  life- 
loss  uniformity.  People  wander  and  wander  about  in  the  same  spot, 
ill  the  same  circle,  in  the  same  way.  The  groups  which  are  seated 
on  mats  by  the  little  stream,  on  the  grass,  are  much  more  inte¬ 
resting.  Here,  at  least,  we  can  see  women  eating  and  drinking, 
and  enjoying  life  with  their  children ;  but  happy,  fresh  counte¬ 
nances  I  miss  even  here  ;  and  beautiful  ones  are  nowhere  to  be 
found.  The  greater  number  are  very  ])ale. 

After  an  hour  we  leave  this  narrow  circumscribed  Elvsium,  and  be- 
take  ourselves  again  to  the  Bosphorus.  Below  the  imperial  kiosk  is  a 
larger,  more  open  plain,  running  along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  and 
here  there  is  also  a  large  assembly  of  people,  principally  ladies, 
whose  mantles  shine  out  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  but  much 
more  brilliant.  A  great  number  of  them  have  very  plain  counte¬ 
nances,  although  they  wear  the  Turkish  dress  and  veil.  They 
belong  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  population  of  the  Bosphorus 
and  Constantinople.  They  are  sitting  in  groups  along  the  latticed 
galleries  of  the  kiosk,  or  upon  the  steps  of  the  large  fountain  under 
the  plane-trees — the  largest  and  most  beautiful  trees  of  this  region. 
The  sight  is  really  happy  and  splendid,  principally  from  the  bril¬ 
liant  colouring  of  the  beautiful  silk  mantles — rose-red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue.  I  observe  some  very  beautiful  young  Turkish 
ladies  here,  with  the  most  transparent  jackmack'^.  Ihit  still  there  is 
the  same  expression  of  the  countenance — lifeless,  soulless.  It  is 
that  of  imprisoned  souls. 

Up  above,  in  the  kiosk,  the  windows  are  open;  but  no  faces  aro 
looking  out.  Below,  dervishes  go  among  the  crowd  and  beg — the 
sellers  of  ices  and  lemonade  cry  aloud  their  wares — a  circle  is 
formed  among  the  people — a  kind  of  palazzo  opens  the  space  with 
stick  and  tongue — and  then  persons  come  forward  upon  the  theatre 
thus  formed.  They  entertain  the  public  by  acrobatic  evolutions 
and  tumblers’  tricks,  with  a  joke  on  every  word  and  action,  which 
seem  to  me  in  the  highest  degree  monotonous  and  coarse,  though 
•  the, Turks  laugh:  heartily'at  the  whole. 

Glad  to  escape  from  these  uninteresting  scenes,  we  again  find 
ourselves  on  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  are  borne  swiftly 
down  the  stream  to  the  Golden  Horn,  the  harbour  of  Pera. 

‘‘  Leander’s  Tower  ”  stands  upon  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth  of  the  l^osphorus,  calling  to  mind  the  bold  but  unfortunate 
swimmer.  How  beautifully  the  Seraglio  Point  shines  out  in  the 
sunshine,  with  its  white  mosques  and  minarets  rising  up  in  the 
midst  of  wood,  and  with  the  glittering  water  dancing  around. 

{To  fje  cohtihued.) 
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1.  Report  on  Taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  adopted  by  the  Financial 
Re  form  Association  of  LherpcoL  (Head  at  the  Bradford  Social 
Science  Meeting.) 

2.  Speech  of  John  Brirjht,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  the  Great  Financial  Reform 
Meeting  in  Liverpool,  on  \st  December,  1859. 

The  question  of  Financial  Reform  has  made  a  great  step  in  advance. 
To  the  Liverpool  Association  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  for  many 
years,  continued  to  agitate  in  favour  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless 
cause.  Their  first  step  to  obtain  a  sound  footing  for  their  principles 
on  the  platform  of  practical  statesmanship,  was  by  bringing  their 
able  “  Report”  (the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article) 
before  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  at  Bradford, 
under  the  distinguished  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  thoroughly  explained  and  enforced  in  the  course  of  the  interesting 
discussion  which  took  place.  It  was  afterwards  brought  still  more  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  in  the  statement  made  to  the  Cieneral  Meeting 
of  the  Association  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  bringing  up  a  report  from 
the  section  in  which  it  had  been  discussed,  and  by  giving  the  benetit 
of  his  support  to  the  principles  advocated,  although  oidy  to  a  inoditied 
extent,  by  supporting  the  abolition  of  the  Customs’  duties  on  439 
articles,  which  produced  only  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  revenue. 
The  next  step,  and  by  far  the  most  im})ortant,  which  the  Financial 
Reform  Association  had  ever  made,  was  that  of  securing  the  advocacy 
of  ^Ir.  Bright  at  their  great  meeting,  lield  on  the  first  of  December 
last.  That  gentleman  graj)pled  with  the  ]>rinci}»les  and  details  of  the 
measure  of  Finance  J\eform  in  a  way  which  had  never  been  attempted 
before,  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  a  practical  sha])e,  lit  for  immediate  legis¬ 
lation.  In  place  of  advocating,  as  Lord  Brougham  had  done,tlie  abolition 
of  duties  to  the  extent  of  three-«[uarters  of  a  million,  Mr.  Briglit  boldly 
avowed  that  he  was  prepared,  immediatel  v,  to  abolish  all  the  more  vexa¬ 
tious  and  oppressive  duties  in  our  financial  code,  including  customs, 
excise  and  assessed  taxes,  to  the  extent  of  twentv-seven  millions,  and  to 
make  up  the  deliciency  by  means  of  a  wealth  tax,  to  be  imposed  on  all 
realised  property  and  funds,  of  wliatever  kind,  to  the  same  amount. 
No  account  of  the  property  and  capital  of  the  nation  has  ever  been 
publish(*d,  on  Avhich  much  dependence  could  be  placed,  but  Mr.  Bright 
a])pears  to  have  gone  into  the  (piestion  with  care,  founding  his  calcula¬ 
tions  on  certain  Parliamentary  returns  ;  and  he  estimated  the  total 
amount  at  d:6,700,(>00,000 — rejecting  wliat  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
exaggeratedamount,  suggested  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Liverpool 
Association,  i:l 0,000, ()()(),00(>.  The  j)roperty  and  capital  of  those  vho 
were  not  worth  JLTOO  in  all,  including  all  tlieir  p)ossessions  in  lands, 
Louses,  goods,  money,  furnitui’e,  stock-in-trade,  and  property  of  even’ 
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other  kind,  M’as  excluded  from  this  estimate  ;  and  the  proposal  of  the 
honourable  member  for  Birmiii^^ham  \vas  to  impose  a  wealth  tax  of 
a  year  on  every  £100  of  capital  and  property  of  what«*ver  kind, 
oiiiittini^  from  the  tax  roll  only  those  who  did  not  possess  so  mucli  as 
This  wealth  tax,  he  showed,  would  yield,  on  the  computed 
capital,  c4:20,800,000  ;  and  the  taxes  which  he  proposed  to  re])eal 
amounted  to  nearly  the  same  sum. 

We  have  compared  different  reports  of  ^fr.  Bright’s  speech,  and  have 
found  several  typographical  errors  and  discrepancies  in  the  figures, 
apparently  from  the  dilliculty  the  reporters  must  have  felt  in  taking 
down  so  many  large  sums  as  rapidly  as  the  speaker  could  repeat  them; 
but  having  referred  to  the  Ibiport”  of  the  Financial  Beform  Asso¬ 
ciation  ami  the  tables  appended,  from  which  Mr.  Bright’s  figures  api)ear 
to  liave  been  chiefly  taken,  we  have,  by  a  comparison  of  these  with  tlie 
newspaper  reports,  been  enabled,  in  the  following  statement,  to  clear 
up  the  discrepancies  ;  and  our  figures  may  therefore  be  depended 
on  as  accurate.  The  total  amount  of  the  duties  proposed  to  be  abolished 
is  c^27,139,  600  ;  but  the  saving  of  expense  between  the  two  modes 
of  collection  would,  no  doubt,  do  much  more  than  meet  the  small  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  amount  of  the  various  taxes  repealed,  and  the  wealtli 
tax  proposed  to  bo  levied  in  their  room. 

£ 

Income  Tax . 6,610,102 

Duty  on  Tea .  5,271,702 

Duty  on  Sujrar . 5,079,329 

Duty  on  ColFee .  425,827 

Duty  on  Wine — Loss  by  reducing  Duty  to  Is.  per  Gallon  .  1,000,000 

Duty  on  27  Articles  of  Food,  including  Corn,  £582,000 ;  Cur¬ 
rants,  £301,000;  Raisins,  £128,000;  Pepper,  £107,000; 

Rutter,  £94,795  ;  Cheese,  £  14,220;  Eggs,  £23,846  ;  Figs, 

£27,180;  Oranges  and  Lemons,  £33,071 ;  Rice,  £32,402, 

etc.  1,895,082 

Duty  on  12  articles  of  Clothing,  including  Silks,  £295,073; 

Gloves,  £53,314  ;  Artificial  Flowers,  £20,454 ;  andStraw 

Platting,  £14.583,  etc.  .  403,001 

Duty  on  21  articles  for  Manufactures  and  Household  pur¬ 
poses,  including  Timber,  £574,239  ;  Tallow,  £84,932  .  757,947 

Duty  on  439  other  Articles .  751,098 

Duty  on  Paper  and  Rooks .  1,159,301 

Assessed  Taxes, including  Carriages,  £300,669;  Riding  Horses, 

£234,428;  other  Horses,  £116,656  ;  Hackney  Coaches, 

£82,093;  Stage  Carriages,  £124,993;  Railways, 

£339,568  1,198,109 

Insurance  Duty— Marine,  £285,323;  Fire,  £1,402,534  .  1,687,857 

'  -  ■  £27,139,655 

Objections  have  been  made  to  this  proposal  from  opposite  quarters. 
Some  of  the  more  zealous  supporters  of  the  Liverpool  Association 
object  to  Mr.  Bright’s  plan,  because  it  is  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  their  Association.  They  seek  the  abolition  of 
indirect  taxes,  and  the  substitution  of  direct  taxes ;  and  Mr.  Bright’s 
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plan  abolislies  only  twi^nty-sevcn  millions  of  existing  taxes,  and  leaves 
forty  millions  untouched.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  important  dilFerence  * 
but  to  alx)lish  taxes  to  the  amount  of  sixty-seven  millions,  and  sub¬ 
stitute  a  direct  tax  on  wealth  sutlicient  to  raise  the  same  sum,  would 
require  the  rate  to  be  fixed  at  exactly  one  pound  on  every  huiulrod 
pounds  of  realised  wealth,  supposing  the  amount  of  that  wealth  to  be, 
as  estimated  by  Mr.  Jh-ight,  six  thousand  seven  liundred  millions. 
Tile  sum  of  67, 000,000  is  so  large,  and  would  so  materially  and 
suddenly  interfere  with  numerous  existing  arrangements,  that  however 
beneficial  the  change  might  be  in  its  ultimate  results,  which  we  are  not 
now  going  to  discuss,  few  persons  would  ]ye  found  to  advise  that  the 
agitation  for  Financial  Keforni  should  now  and  for  ever  l>e  fixed  on 
this  broad  basis.  The  fact  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  rememlirance, 
tl)at  a  tax  of  .£1  a  year  on  every  i.‘100  of  realised  wealth  would  raise 
i; 67,000,000  a  year,  and  supersede  the  necessity  for  any  other  taxes. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  conceal  the  footmarks  of  the  tax-gatherer  by 
means  of  the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  we  are  apt  to  be  startled  l)y 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  plan  ;  but  with  our  cousins  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  this  mode  of  taxation  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
separate  states,  is  a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence,  although  not 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Ciovernment ;  and  because  of  its  proved  fair¬ 
ness,  and  its  economy  as  regards  the  expenses  of  collection,  it  meets 
with  general  approval.  In  the  most  recent  book  we  have  seen  respec¬ 
ting  tliat  country,  an  interesting  little  volume  on  “  Prairie  Farming 
in  America,  with  Notes  by  the  way  on  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
by  James  Caird,  M.P.,”  we  find  the  following  information.*  “  The 
average  rate  of  taxation  for  Ohio  is  1*02  })er  cent,  on  the  estimated 
caipital  of  the  entire  property  of  every  kind  in  the  state”  (Page  120.) 
This  rate  (20^^  5d.  on  every  of  ca])itMl  and  pro[>orty)  is  rather 

more  than  would  be  required  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  Mr.  Caird 
adds,  apparently  without  any  surprise,  “  and  yet  this  state  (Ohio)  is 
reckoned  to  be  moderately  taxed,  compared  with  many  others.” 

The  opponents  of  ^Ir.  Bright,  wdio  belong  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
assert  that  <£27,000,000  is  far  too  large  a  sum  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on 
the  realised  wealth  of  the  country ;  and  that  by  such  an  arrangement  the 
working  classes  would  be  unduly  exempted  from  taxation  which  they 
now  pay — and  justly  pay,  as  these  parties  argue — for  good  government, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  national  institutions.  To  such  reasoner.s  it 
might  be  answered,  that  these  twenty-seven  millions  would  all  bo  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  in  which  the  working 
classes,  and  all  others  whose  whole  possessions  are  worth  less  than  £100, 
cannot  have  the  same  interest  as  the  wealthy  and  governing  classc?, 
at  whose  instance  and  for  whose  benefit  mainly  it  was  incurred,  but 
we  do  not  lay  any  stress  on  this  argument.  £Ve  would  even  concede 
that  tlie  working  classes  are  as  fully  entitled,  and  as  willing,  and  as 
able  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt,  as  the  upper  classes  of 
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the  coiiimuiiity.  But  in  tho  first  place  it  must  be  borne  in  miiul,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  indirect  taxes,  which  Mr.  Bri^dit  has  proposed,  would 
relieve  all  classes  alike,  and  the  upper  classes,  individually,  in  a  greater 
nuMsiire  than  the  lower,  since  they  are  indiviilually  the  largest  con- 
suiiiors  of  the  taxed  articles.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  exemption 
will  not  e(|ual  the  burden  of  direct  taxation  to  be  imposed  on  them, 
and  from  which  the  working  classes  are  to  be  entirely  freed.  Ami 
this  brings  us  in  front  of  the  great  economic  question  involved  in 
tliis  controversy.  Should  the  property  and  funds  of  the  wealthy 
.lasses,  be  taxed  in  an  ecpial  ratio  with  the  small  and  precarious 
income  of  the  working  classes  dtudved  from  labour?  At  j^resent  there 
is  a  frightful  dis})roportion,  and  in  the  wrong  direction.  Tiie  working 
man  with  20s.  a  week,  which  may  be  stoppeil  to-morrow,  i>ays  an  im¬ 
mensely  greater  proportion  of  his  uncertain  wages,  than  the  landlord 
pays  of  his  thousands,  of  which  no  eventuality  short  of  death  or  civil 
war  can  divest  him.  On  many  grounds  the  evil  of  this  may  be  exhi¬ 
bited,  as,  in  fact,  it  has  been  by  every  distinguished  political  economist 
who  has  discussed  the  subject  of  taxation.  It  may  be  that  the  com- 
parativ^e  freedom  of  capital,  from  its  natural  and  righteous  liabilities, 
as  the  Tunes  has  derisively  argued  against  ^Ir.  Bright,  facilitates  and 
provokes  the  accumulation  of  capital,  which  is  the  fund  for  the  suj)port 
of  labour.  But  ca[)ital  too  hastily,  and  wrongly  accumulated,  at  the 
expense  of  the  working  classes,  is  seldom  apj)lieil  to  reproductive  pur¬ 
poses,  but  is  spent  in  the  exorbitant  and  wasteful  exp  uises  of  vanity 
and  ambition,  or  in  those  manias  of  hazardous  speculations  which  pe¬ 
riodically  witne.ss  to  the  prurience  of  our  wealth,  and  S([uander  it  by  a 
species  of  phlebotomy,  till  capitalists  are  retluced  to  a  .sober  business 
level  again.  We  are  assured  that  the  inducement  to  ac([uii'e  pnjperty, 
which  is  the  stronge.st  passion  in  the  heart  of  man,  as  Economists  tell 
us,  will  resist  and  overcome  the  comparatively  small  proportional  tax 
wliich  our  Finance  Keforniers  would  lay  upon  it ;  and  that  busine.ss 
would  nourish  better  when  wealth  bore  its  justshani  of  public  burdens, 
and  not  only  supported  lahonr  by  providing  a  fund  for  wage.s,  but 
supported  the  labourer  by  relieving  him 'from  the  dis[)roportionate 
amount  of  taxation  which  he  has  now  to  pay.  In  the  next  i)lace, 
it  may  be  answered  that  the  working  classes  would,  even  if  the  pro- 
l)osed  plan  were  carried  into  clfect,  pay  their  share,  and  mon;  than  their 
just  share,  of  the  national  taxation  ;  for  it  must  be  rtumunbered  that 
the  indirect  taxation  which  .still  remained  would  amount  nearly  to  or 
as  iiuich  as  the  proposed  wealth  tax  would  pi'oduce  ;  and  that  this  taxa¬ 
tion,  amounting  to  nearly  A' 25,000,000,  would  be  paid  mainly  from  the 
wages  of  the  working  classes.  Let  us  look  at  the  indirect  taxe.s 
v*dii(d_i_  >vouldj:£main,- and  which  they  would  still  have  to  pay.  They 
ure  as  follows  i — 

Customs’  Duties. 

Customs’  Duty  on  Foreign  and  Colonial  Sj.irits  .  .  .  £2,278,318 

Do.  on  Wine  (reduced  to  Is.  per  Gallon)  .  .  .  7fU,7o8 

Do.  on  Tob:«cco .  5,105,225 
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Dviies. 

Duty  on  Home  Spirits  .... 

Duty  on  Malt . 

Duty  on  Hops . . 

Duty  on  Licences  for  sale  of  all  these  Articles 


Total  Customs’  and  Excise  Duties 


Let  any  candid  man  fairly  go  into  an  examination  of  tlie  incidence 
of  these  taxes,  and  he  u  ill  be  forced  to  admit  tliat,  ^vith  the  trilling  ex¬ 
ception  of  JL'TG  1,738  from  wine,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty,  [)robably 
nine-tenths  of  the  total  amount  would  bo  paid  by  tlie  working  classes 
and  others  who  do  notin  any  shape  j>ossess  A 100  of  property  or 
capital  ;  and  taking  a  low  estimate,  it  is  undeniable  that  these  classes 
would  pay  at  least  «i'110,000,000  a  year  from  these  sources,  alter  the 
wealth  tax  had  been  imposed  to  raise  Jb‘- 7,0(10,000.  And  let  it  be  reineni- 
beredjthat  this  would  be£20,000,000  out  of  a  total  sum  of -1*07,000,(1(10 
raised  for  all  national  purposes.  Hut  what  share  would  they  have  in 
the  national  repn^sentation  in  the  House,  entnisted  with  the  laying  on 
of  these  and  the  other  taxes  which  they  pay  i  N(*xt  to  no  share  at 
all.  The  subject  was  fully  and  ably  discussed  in  ^Ir.  Hright's  recent 
speech  at  Hirmingham.  The  hon.  member  then  showed  that  there 
are  not  more  than  a  million  of  voters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  after 
allowing  for  pemons  belonging  to  the  ricluir  classes  wiio  have  two  or 
more  votes  in  counties  and  boroughs,  or  in  more  counties  than  one  ; 
ami  that  supposing  each  voter  was  the  head  of  a  family  of  the  usual 
size,  live  jhu'soiis,  the  represented  classes  of  the  j)opulation  would 
amount  to  0,000,000,  and  the  unrepresented  2d, 000,000  ;  for  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  now  30,000,000.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  undoubted  fact  that  live-sixths  of  the  population  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  entiridy  unrepresented,  ami  have 
no  greater  power  in  the  laying  on  of  the  taxes  which  they  are  forced 
to  pay  by  the  governing  classes,  than  the  people  have  in  Hiissia  or 
Austria  ;  and  yet  we  find,  when  a  proposal  is  made  by  ^Mr.  Hriglit  and 
others  to  lessen  the  injustice  to  which  they  are  subjected,  that  a  cry 
is  raised  on  the  part  of  the  tax-eating  class,  that  their  tax-j-aying 
political  Helots  would  be  unduly  relieved  from  their  fair  share  of 
the  national  burdens  !  And  even  now,  when  a  AVhig  Uoveruuieiit 
is  pledged  to  carry  a  Keform  Hill,  which  was  expected  to  double  the 
number  of  voters— -an  operation  which  Lord  Derby’s  Hill,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  to  have  accomplished — we  find  inllueiitial  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  and  others  calling  themselves  Liberals  (!)  ex]U’ossing 
their  fears  that  to  double  the  nundjer  of  voters  would  be  to  place  the 
constitution  in  jeoj)ardy !  Even  to  double  the  number  of  voters,  and  sup¬ 
posing  that  there  was  only  one  voter  in  a  family,  would  onlv  be  to  place 
the  whole  power,  and  the  Government  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of 
“  the  upper  ten  millions  ”  of  the  population,  and  still  leave  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  tax-pa\’ing  population  of  twenty  millions  entirely  unrepre- 
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peiiteil ;  1)^0  if  tin?  stvilistics  ((uotod  Oy  Mr.  llright  at  tliat  iniu'tiiipj 
i-onvct,  a  cl' 10  tVanchiso  f<ir  the  euiiiities,  with  a  £6  IVanehise  for  tlie 
]h)r<mi^h.s  wliich  is  undorstootl  to  he  the  (Joverninent  ])lan,  would  add 
onlv  lialfa  iiiillioii  of  votei-s  to  the  electoral  roll,  and  consecineutly  leave 
a  population  of  twenty-two  and  a  lialf  niiilions  entirely  unrejwesented. 
We  have  thus  linked  Financial  and  1  Parliamentary  Keform  top^ether, 
because  we  believe  them  to  be  intimately  connected,  and  that  tho 
Olio  will  never  be  attained  to  any  great  extent,  except  by  means  of  the 
other.  For  this  reason  we  most  heartily  rejoice  that  ^Nlr.  Fright,  who 
has  worked  so  vigorously  for  Parliamentary  Keform,  has  also  lent  tho 
iiithience  of  his  talents  and  power  to  the  cause  of  Financial  P(‘form. 
The  proposal  made  by  Mr.  Fright  is,  then,  most  just  in  itself;  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  ])ractical  ;  it  is  not  rashly  subversive  of  the  established  customs 
and  habits  of  our  people,  but  rather  exbnnls  (though  some  may  think  too 
widely  at  one  step)  the  princii>le  w  hich  has  been  gradually  at  \vork  in  our 
recent  legislation,  of  supplanting  indirect  by  direct  taxation.  It  puts  on 
a  nearer  equality  the  incidence  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  upon  wealth 
and  labour,  and  applies  the  boasted  maxim  of  our  and  all  representative 
Governnnmts,  ‘‘They  wdio  spend  the  taxes  should  pay  them,'^  more 
clearly  than  it  has  ever  been  applied  before.  And  lastly,  it  would  save, 
at  a  Uwv  estimate,  eight  millions  a  year,  wliich  the  consumers  of 
taxed  articles  now^  pay  more  than  the  Government  recedves. 

It  may  have  surprised  our  readers  that  w’e  have  ventured  to  name 
the  positive  amount  of  saving  to  lie  derived  from  this  partial  substitute 
of  direct  for  indirect  taxes.  It  is  a  further  and  sulUcicnt  reply  to  the 
argument  of  the  Times — that  a  tax  on  w^ealth  will  prevent  its  accumula¬ 
tion — to  state  that  this  saving  w  ill  chietlybenetit  the  trading  and  money¬ 
making  classes,  and  be  ultimately  more  than  an  equivalent  to  them  for 
the  just  charges  made  on  their  realise<l  w^ealth.  Tlie  saving  w'ould  partly 
arise  from  the  abolition  of  ('ustom-houses,  and  partly  from  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  e(pial  ])ercentage  of  })rotit  wdiich  the  retailer  is  now*  obliged 
to  charge  on  the  amount  of  the  tax,  as  w’ell  as  on  the  original  co.st  of 
the  taxed  article  ;  for  both  as  regards  the  capital  enqiloyed  and  trade 
risks,  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  make  such  charges,  and  does  make  them. 
If  ^Ir.  Fright’s  ])lan  w^ere  carried  out,  there  w^ould  be  only  three 
articles  on  wdiich  (histoms  duty  w’ould  be  chargeable — spirits,  wdne,  and 
tobacco  ;  and  as  it  could  be  enacted  that  the.se  articles  shouhl  all  be 
landed  only  at  a  few'  of  the  principal  ports,  subject  to  proper  facilities 
being  given  for  transmitting  them  to  all  other  places,  it  is  plain  that 
thistom-houses  might  be  altogether  abolished,  except  at  [lerliaps  a  score 
of  the  chief  ports,  wdiere  a  small  stalf  of  Custom-house  ollicers  might 
be  kept,  and  thus  an  enormous  saving  of  trouble  and  ex[)ense  would 
be  etlected  to-  the  ]nvblbv  The  coast-guard  could  w’atch  the  smugglers 
of  the  three  articles,  as  they  do  at  present.  The  saving  w’ouM  be 
equally  obvious  under  the  other  head — tlie  j)rofit  now'  charged  on  the 
duty  by  traders.  Take  a  gallon  of  Cognac  brandy  as  a  simple  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  principle.  The  consumer  of  a  gallon  of  brandy  pays 
the  spirit  dealer  perhaps  32,<f.  for  the  gallon,  including  the  original  cost. 
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the  duty,  tlie  profit  of  tlie  importer,  middleman,  and  retailer,  on 
the  original  cost,  and  also  on  the  duty  from  the  time  it  was 
paid.  If  this  transaction  he  traced  to  its  source,  it  will  he  found  that 
the  original  cost  in  hond  was  Ols*.  ;  that  the  duty  was  ;  and  that 
the  accumulated  j>rolit  of  all  the  parties  through  whose  hands  the 
gallon  of  hraiidy  has  passed,  has  heen  8,s\,  or  one-third  part  of  the 
original  cost  and  of  the  duty.  But  abolish  the  duty,  and  the  original 
cost  being  still  9.^’,  if  one-third  he  added  to  this  by  the  dealers,  the 
gallon  of  brandy  will  then  be  purchased  for  12, s’,  in  place  of  32.9.,  so 
that  tlie  consumer  will  save  20*’.,  while  the  Government  will  lose 
only  lo*’.  ;  and  even  from  this  Id*’,  the  whole  expenses  of  the  thistoiii- 
liouse  department  have  to  be  deducted,  and  ])robably  14*’.  will  be  the 
sum  really  lost  by  the  Government,  while  the  consumer  will  save 
20*\*  Apply  this  rule  to  the  amount  of  customs  duties  proposed  by 
^Ir.  Bright  to  be  abolished,  which  is  £17,043,287,  including  therein 
the  customs  and  excise  duties  on  books  and  paper.  Let  us  assume 
that  only  £10,500,000  of  this  sum  reaches  the  Exchequer,  and  then 
make  a  question  of  simple  i)roport ion  of  the  saving  to  be  effected,  thus: 
If  every  14*’.  of  net  loss  to  the  Government  saves  an  additional 
sum  of  O.s’.  to  the  consumer,  what  additional  sum  would  be  saved 
to  the  public  by  tlie  loss  of  £10,500,000  to  the  Government  ?  Answer. 
— The  additional  saving  would  be  £7,071,000  per  annum.  The  saving 
on  the  otlmr  ten  millions  of  duties  of  various  kinds  ju’oposod  to  he 
abolished  by  ^Ir.  Bright  would  be  smaller  in  proportion,  but  they 
would  certainly  increase  this  saving  to  £8,000,000. 


*  The  finance  account  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1850,  shows  that  the 
net  amount  of  the  national  revenue  paid  into  tlie  Exchequer  from  all  sources  was 
£60,961,315  (p.  12),  including  therein  £1,191,090  received  from  the  sale  of  old 
stores,  &c  ,  which  is  not  properly  a  branch  of  revenue  at  all.  The  sum  ex})ende(l 
in  collecting  and  managing  this  revenue  was  <£  1,-193,621 .  Of  this  amount  the 
customs  cost  £838,202;  iulaud  revenue,  £1,307,010;  post-office,  £1,85 1.8', S ; 
woods  and  forests,  £24,276;  and  “superannuations  of  revenue  departmentii,'’ 
£469,324  (p.  17).  These  sums  are  exclusive  of  the  coast-guard  service,  which  is 
included  in  the  naval  estimates  ;*as  is  also  the  post-office  pac  ket  service.  These 
two  branches,  including  the  superannuations  connected  with  them,  cost  above  a 
million  and  a  half  additional,  and  thus  increase  the  total  cost  of  collecting  and 
managing  the  public  revenue  to  upwards  of  six  millions,  or  ten  per  cent,  on  the 
net  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  The  navy  estimates  for  the  ciirre^it  year 
sliow  that  the  “  charge  for  the  coast-guard  service  and  Royal  naval  coast  volun¬ 
teers,  included  in  the  naval  estimates^  is  £726,958”  (Par.  pajier  42,  ]).  22);  and 
there  was  afterwards  voted  a  supplementary  estimate  of  £100,000  (Par.  paper  57, 
Sess.  2,  p.  5)  for  the  same  pnr])Oses.  makiuir  the  total  amount  £826.958.  Now 
this  snni  projierly  belongs  to  the  expenses  of  the  customs  department,  and  should 
be  so  dealt  with.  There  was  a  further  payment  last  year  of  an  animal  charge  of 
£65,775,  for  siqicrannualions  to  the  coast-guard  service;  but  this  sum  is  iiicliukd 
in  the  general  charge  for  superannuations  for  all  the  revenue  departments  before 
quoted  (Finance  .Vcconnts,  p.  10).  Tbee>tiniates  for  tbe  post-office  packet  service, 
which  ought  to  form  a  primary  charge  against  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
post-office  department,  are  included  in  the  naval  estimates,  and  amount  to 
£1,006,337  (Par.  paper  57,  Sess.  2,  pp  2  <fc  3).  The  total  cost  of  these  two 
services,  not  included  in  the  ordinary  accounts  under  their  proper  heads,  is  thus 
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It  has  been  arpietl  that  the  proposal  to  lay  on  a  tax  of  Ss.  on 
everv  £100  worth  of  propei-ty  or  capital  is  something  quite  nnheard 
of  in  the  history  of  taxation,  and  more  especially  in  the  history  of 
taxation  in  this  country  ;  but  we  are  ])repared  to  prove  that  this  is  a 
^rivat  mistake.  Let  us  tirst,  however,  see  what  Mr.  Lriirlu's  plan 
roallv  is.  As  reported  in  the  Financial  Reformer,  that  frentlemau 
savs  : — “  I  am  going  to  show  what  1  think  would  be  a  great,  just, 
and  practicable  step,  a  long  way  in  the  direction  which  has  for  its 
realisation  the  ultimate  and  complete  object  which  your  association 
has  in  view.  If  you  take  the  various  Parliamentary  returns  which 
can  be  obtained,  and  spend  a  little  time  in  calculation  as  to  the 
probable  value  of  the  properly  })ossesscd  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  I  believe  \ou  will  lind  that,  excluding  the  ju’operty  of  every 
man  who  does  not  ])Ossess  £100  in  one  shape  or  another,  you  would 
tind  the  whole  property  of  the  coumry  would  approach,  ju’obably, 
seven  thousand  millions  sterling.  From  calculations  which  I  have 
made  from  these  returns,  I  have  put  it  down  at  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  millions.  Xow,  if  this  property  could  be  fairly  come  at,  and 
a  reasonable  tax  im])osed  upon  it,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  sum 
would  be  easily  obtained.  People  say  you  could  not  get  at  it,  but 
you  do  get  at  what  is  known  as  the  income-tax,  ami  there  is  no 
reason  you  should  not  get  more.  There  will  always  be  some  men, 
in  every  country,  who  will  endeavour  to  evade  taxation  of  that  kind, 
but  the  more  just  ev'ery  man  feels  the  taxation  to  be,  the  fewer  will 
be  the  men  to  evade  it  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  the  more  men  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  great  change  has  been  a  great  blessinjr,  the  moi’e  they 
will  be  disposed,  by  their  own  personal  conduct,  to  support  and 
continue  the  new  state  of  things.  Su})j)Ose,  now,  you  were  to  pass 
a  law  that  everu  £P)(J  vorth  of  jo'operttf,  exclusive  of  the  property  of 
those  who  don’t  possess  £ltMJ,  should  pay  hV.  to  the  State  annually, 
make  it  more  or  less,  but  I  will  take  the  point  to  argue  from — Ks. 
would  produce  a  sum  of  about  twenty-seven  millions  sterling  :  it 
would  be  four  times  what  the  income-tax  was'  last  year — rather 
more  ;  it  would  be  sjtread  over  many  times  more  persons  ;  it  would 
be  collected  at  an  inconsiderable  expense  ;  it  would  collect  no  more 
than  was  wanted,  and  the  tax  in  reality  would  be  nothing  but  what 
it  pretended  to  be  ;  and  if  in  different  districts  there  were  appmnted 
committees  chosen — selected  in  some  wav  i)artlv  bv  the  Government 
and  partly  by  the  tax-payers  of  the  district — it  would  be  the  means 
of  giving  confidence  to  the  people  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 


£’1,833,295.  Addiii"  this  to  the  former  sum.  tlie  co^t  of  c*ollectin;j  and  nianajrinj^ 
tile  national  revenues  amount  to-the  enormous  ^rand  total  of  320,91 9  'J'lie 
1  et  revtMiiie  being  only  £59,71' 7.225,  after  deducting  the  sum  received  from  the  sale 
ef  old  stores,  the  real  cost  of  collecting  and  luanagement,  wlien  fairly  stated,  is 
lO  per  cent.,  besides  leaving  over  about  £350,009  to  be  disposed  of  by  those  who 
iiiay  think  any  of  the  departments  has  been  charged  unduly  with  extraneous 
expenses.  As  one  instance  of  the  extravagatit  management  which  prevails,  it  may 
be  noticed  that  the  net  revenue  derived  by  the  post-office  from  the  packet  service, 
which  thus  co.sts  £1,006,337,  is  only  £142,089  (Finance  Accounts,  p.  33). 
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bat  tlie  tax  would  be  as  readily  collected,  and  with  infiniudv  loss  of 
the  heart-burning,  inquisition,  and  objection,  than  the  income-tax  is 
collected  at  the  present  hour.  Now,  what  would  be  the  pressure? 
The  possessor  of  >  would  pay  Ks.  a  year,  but  then  his  tea,  cotlee 
Fu^ar,  and  a  heap  of  things,  would  be  much  cheaj^er  to  him,  and 
his  trade,  whatever  he  mi^^ht  be  enfj‘a‘j:ed  in,  would  receive  a  stimulus 
it  never  had  received  before.  The  owner  of  .£1,000  would  pay  1*4  a 
year.  The  owner  of  HO,O00  would  pay  £40  a  year.  The  owner  of 
*£lO0,0OO  would  pay  £400  a  year.  The  owner  of  £l,000,OO0  would 
}»ay  £4,00(j  a  year.  Is  there  anythin<2^  unreasonable  in  this?  Is 
this  revolutionary  doctrine?”  (Gi*eat  cheering.)  Now,  so  far 
from  this  plan  thus  described  bein^  a  scheme  entirely  unheard  of  in 
the  financial  history  of  this  country,  it  is  identical  in  its  principles 
and  details,  and  in  the  machinery  proposed  for  brin^in<^  it  into 
successful  operation  with  the  principles  and  details  of  the  annual 
supply,  Act.  IV.  William  and  Mary  (1002),  which  was  continued  bv 
other  annual  Acts,  with  this  single  exception,  that  the  Act  of 
William  and  ^larv,  in  ])lace  of  laying  on  a  tax  of  8^.  on  every  £TmO 
worth  of  ])roperty  or  money,  laid  on  one  of  three  times  tliat 
amount,  of  twenty-four  shillings  on  every  £100,  as  'will  be  seen  by 
the  following  quotations  from  the  Act : — That  all  andeveiy  person, 
bodies  ])olitick  and  corporate,  guilds  and  fraternities,  Ac.,  having  an 
estate  in  ready  monies,  or  in  any  debts  whatsoeyer  owing  to  them, 
within  this  realm  or  ivithoidy  or  having  any  estate  in  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  other  chattels,  or  ])ersonal  estate,  whatsoever, 
within  the  realm  or  trlfhout^  belonging  to  or  in  trust  for  them  (after 
deducting  therefrom  all  debts  owing  by  them,  and  all  had  owing 
to  them),  bdudl  ifield  a)id  pay  unto  their  ^lajesties  four  shillings  in 
the  pound,  according  to  the  true  yearly  yalue  thereof  for  any  one 
year;  that  is  /o  say,  for  every  £1UU  of  such  ready  money  and  debts, 
and  for  evrry  one  hundred  pounds  u'orth  of  such  goods,  waiH's, 
merchandise,  or  other  chattels,  or  other  personal  estate,  the  sum  nf 
four  and  turnty  shill inys." — (§  2).  The  ex])lanation  of  the  apparent 
discre]mncy  between  ‘•four  shillings  in  the  ])ound”  and  “four-and- 
twenty  shillings”  on  “  every  £100  worth”  of  capital  or  propeity  is, 
that  six  ])ounds  per  cent,  per  annum  was  then  the  recognised  rate  of 
interest  ]>ayable  for  borrowed  money,  and  also  the  recognised  average 
rent  derived  from  every  £100  invested  in  land  or  houses,  or  any 
other  descri]>tion  of  jmoperty.  In  short,  £U>0,  in  whatever  way  it 
might  then  have  been  employed,  was  really  worth,  and  held  to  be 
“worth"  £<)  a  year  to  the  owner;  and  hence,  as  d.*?.  on  every  £  I 
would  be  24>\  on  every  £0  of  interest,  it  would  likewise  be  24>*.  on 
every  £10t>  of  ca])ital  which  the  £0  of  interest  re]>resented.  'I  he 
average  price  of  land  did  not  then  exceed  sixteen  years’  purchase. 
An  invester  in  lands  would  thus  get  (*>  ])er  cent,  for  his  money,  and  an 
investor  in  the  public  funds  got  rather  more,  for  this  very  Act 
authorises  Government  to  borrow  a  large  sum  on  the  security  of  the 
new  taxes  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  an  Act  of  the 
same  kind,  passed  two  years  thereafter,  authorised  a  million  and 
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a-half  to  be  borrowed  Jit  the  rate  of  8  per  cent.  At  the  present 
time  both  kinds  of  pwperty  bear  to  each  other  as  nearly  as  ])ossible 
the  same  relative  value,  although  now  yielding  hardly  three  and 
a-quarter  per  cent.  ])cr  annum,  l^ut  the  point  to  which  we  wish 
(‘hietlv  to  direct  attention  is,  that  it  was  on  the  real  amount  of  the 
moneV,  or  goods,  or  other  j)roperty  which  any  man  possessed,  that 
the  tax  was  then  laid,  and  that  the  per  ]>ound  on  tlie  annual 
proceeds  was  merely  the  convenient  form  tor  stating  the  account,  and 
ajiplied  with  equal  fairness  to  owners  of  all  property,  of  whatever 
kind,  whether  real  or  personal.  There  was  no  scrutiny  resj>ecting 
tlie  separate  scales  of  im'o)ne  accruing  to  persons  who  ])ossessed  the 
same  amount  of  money  [or  other  ))roperly,  although  employed  in 
various  forms.  There  were  no  questions  ])ut  whether  the  capital 
was  em])loyed  in  trade,  or  lent  on  mortgage.  The  impiiry  of  the 
tax-iratherer  was  not  how  much  did  vou  make  last  vear  l)v  your 
monev  or  business  ?  lie  diil  not  impure  whether  it  was  d,  ♦>,  or 
12  per  cent.  ])er  annum,  according  to  the  ditferent  ways  in  which  it 
was  employed,  but  lu>w  much  was  the  amount  of  your  coftiinl  ^ 
Putting  it  in  another  form,  and  one  well  understood  at  the  present 
day,  the  question  was,  how  much  is  your  whole  ])roperty  and  capital 
“worth”  after  dedueting  all  the  debts  you  owe  and  all  tlie  bad  debts 
standing  in  your  books  ?  The  answer  to  this  (piestion  being  given, 
all  jiersons  were  ecpially  charged  at  a  rate  corres|H)nding  with  24>’.  a 
year  on  every  £1<M)  which  they  were  “  worth  iir,  what  was  then 
the  same  thing,  4.s\  on  every  ])ound  of  their  income,  computed 
n\  one  unifoi’iii  pcrce)it(tfje,  just  as  Mr.  Jlright  pro]>o.ses  to  charge  one- 
third  of  that  amount,  or  8.s.,  for  every  JLlOO  which  the  present  tax¬ 
payers  may  be  “  worth.”  The  only  other  ditierence  between  the  two 
])lans  is,  that  while  Mr.  Bright  altogether  exempts  juirties  who  do 
not  ])ossess  A'lUb  in  all  “  in  one  shape  oi*  another,”  there  is  no  such 
ex(*niption  in  the  Act  of  William  and  ^lary. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  ipiestion  of  personal  ])roperty,  the  Act 
thus  ])roceeds  to  deal  with  landed  T)roperty,  charging  it  in  like 
niannei*  four  shillings  on  every  pound  of  annual  rent,  which,  as 
already  stated,  was  equal  to  24s.  on  every  JL*lUU  that  the  land  was 
**  worth.” 

And  to  the  end,  a  further  aid  and  supply  for  their  Majesty’s 
occasions  may  be  raised  by  a  charge  upon  all  lands,  tenements,  and 
liereditaments  with  as  much  eipiality  and  imlittereiice  as  is  jiossible 
by'a  ])Ound  rate  of  4>’.  for  every  2tts.  of  the  trm  value  for  one 

year,  and  no  longer;  be  it  miacted  that  all  descriptions  of  lands. 
Arc.,  are'  heyphij  char>/rtl^  for  one  year  only,  and  no  longer,  with  the 
sum  of  four  shlllluys  for  every  twenty  .^hilUiojs  of  the  full  yearly  value.'' 

The  holders  of  all  public  offices  derived  in  any  way  trom  the 
State,  whether  having  fixed  salaries,  or  incomes  wholly  or  partially 
de  rived  from  fees  were  charged  in  the  same  way  as  incomes  from 
laud  and  personal  ])roperty  ;  but  there  is  no  clause  in  the  Act  taxing 
any  other  parties  than  public  officers,  or  taxing  any  mere  incomes 
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which  might  be  derived  from  professional  skill  or  personal  labour 
except  in  so  far  as  the  past  earnings  of  that  professional  skill  or 
personal  labour  might  have  been  acciiniulated  into  money  on  other 
property,  in  which  case  the  aecumiilated  money  or  other  property 
of  the  professional  and  trading  classes  was  taxed  under  the  clause 
first  quoted,  in  the  same  way  as  the  accumulations  of  all  other 
classes;  and  this  is  also  the  leading  principle  of  ^Ir.  Hriixht’s 
plan.  The  ]ilan  had  not  then  been  invented  which  now  prevails, 
of  relieving  land  of  its  fair  share  of  taxation  by  making  professional 
and  mercantile  men  who  earn,  say,  £l,t)d0  a  year  by  their  skill  or 
personal  labour,  jiay  the  same  amount  of  ])roperty-tax  as  the  men 
who  get  c€l,t>ijo  a  year  from  estates,  for  which  they  invested 
£6d,UUth  ITie  clause  taxing  the  holders  of  public  otlicos  is  as 
follows : — 

“All  persons  exercising  ajvj  public  ofiirc  or  emploiiment  shall  pay 
unto  their  Majesties  the  sum  of  four  shillings  for  every  twenty 
shillings  which  he  or  they  do  receive  in  one  year  by  virtue  of  any 
salaries,  gratuities,  bounty,  money,  reward,  fees,  or  profits  to  him  or 
them  accruing.”  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
emoluments  of  these  public  ofiicers  at  which  the  tax  is  to  commence. 
Four  shillings  in  the  pound  was  made  chargeable  on  what  each 
person  received,  whether  his  emoluments  were  great  or  small.  Mr. 
Bright  propo.ses  that  local  committees  should  be  appointed  in  every 
district  or  town  to  aid  the  (government  in  laying  on  the  tax  fairly. 
This  was  .also  the  ])laii  ado])ted  in  the  Act  of  William  and  ^lary. 

The  (piostion  whether  ])rofessional  and  trading  incomes  as  such 
should  be  taxed  aj)art  from  the  capital  which  such  })ariies  may 
possess  connected  with  their  several  ])rofessions  and  occupations,  or 
which  they  may  have  invested  in  some  se])arate  and  distinct  form,  is 
one  on  which  much  diflercnce  of  opinion  exists.  The  late  Joseph 
Hume's  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  a])})ointe<l  in 
18-32,  took  a  great  deal  of  valuable  evidence  on  the  subject,  to  which 
those  who  wish  to  go  deeply  itito  the  matter  would  do  well  to  refer. 
Many  actuaries  and  oilier  eminent  men,  including  Dr.  Far,  of 
London,  contended  that  .all  such  incomes  ought  to  be  taxed,  but  only 


after  being  iirst  capitalised  into  a  sum  which  would  fairly  represent 
the  j)resent  vahie  of  the  probable  earnings  of  such  parties  during 
their  wlioic  lives.  In  this  conqintaiion,  these  witiies.ses  would  take 
into  account  not  only  the  ])robabiiities  of  life,  but  also  the  |)robabiliiy 
of  sickness  or  successful  competition  diminishing  the  present 
income,  and  all  other  considerations  which  might  render  the 
incomes  uncertain.  Thus,  an  income  of  ^1,(100  a  year  might,  in 
certain  circumstances,  be  valued  at  ten  ye.ars’  ])urchase,  or 
and  a  property-tax  of,  say,  o  per  cent,  in  ])lace  ot 
being  levied  on  £1,000  a-year  and  charged  at  £50,  would 
be  levied  on  the  interest  of  £l0,O(MJ  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 
or  wliatever  was  considered  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for  the 


time  being.  In  this  way  the  interest  being  only  £i00,  the  5  per 
cent,  property  tax  would  be  charged  in  that  sum,  and  thus  the  pro- 
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fessional  or  mercantile  man  would  have  to  j)ay  only  £20  in  place  of 
tlie  £-30  which  he  is  forced  to  pay  by  the  present  iniquitous  system. 
;Mr.  Ih’iirht's  ])lan,  like  that  embodied  in  the  Act  of  William  and 
Marv,  disrei2:ards  all  these  niceties  of  calculation,  and  charLres  the 
professional  man  only  on  the  value  of  his  library,  his  house,  his  fur¬ 
niture,  horses,  carria,Lres,  ])ictures,  plate,  money  in  the  bank,  includinnf 
therein  tlie  whole  of  his  annual  or  quarterly  savinp^s,  and  on  anv 
separaie  property  he  may  have  invested  in  other  forms  ;  in  short,  it 
ehartres  him  on  what  his  executor  would  say  he  was  “  worth  ”  if  he 
were  to  die  immediately  after  the  proper  time  for  makiiifr  out  his 
tax  schedule  had  arrived.  The  mercantile  man  would  be  char^a^d  for 
the  same  kind  of  ])roperty,  and  also  for  jdl  the  ca])ital,  fixed  and 
lloaiinir,  employed  by  liim  in  his  mercanrile  affairs.  Which  of  these 
would  be  the  better  ))lan  it  is  not  our  ])rovince  to  determine;  but  it 
oindit  to  be  remembered,  that  so  lonof  as  oidv  twentv-seven  out  of 
sixty-seven  millions  of  ^ross  revenue  are  proposed  to  be  levied  in 
the  form  proposed  by  ^\lr.  Hri^lit,  the  (piesrion  is  not  one  of  pfi*eat 
pecuniary  ma^jfnitude.  The  UoUal  objeciioii  is  put  in  the  form  of  a 
(juestion :  “  What  would  you  do  with  tlie  man  who  earns  £1,000 
and  saves  nothing,  for  by  this  ])lan  he  would  ])ay  no  taxes  r”  The 
answer  is,  that  in  spending  his  £1,000  a-year,  although  he  would 
altogether  esca])e  ^Ir.  Bright’s  tax,  he  would  pay  his  shaj*e  of  the 
other  forty  millions  of  taxes  on  that  expendilure  of  £1,000,  and  thus 
would  contribute  more  to  the  national  revenue  than  the  man  who 
earning  £1,000  a-year,  always  saved  £ol»0  of  it,  and  continned  to 
})ay  Ks.  on  eveiy  £lO0  of  this  accumulated  ca})ital,  l)ecause  he  would 
pay  his  share  of  the  forty  millions  of  taxation  only  on  his  expenditure 
of  £0^0  a-year.  But  if  the  whole  national  revenue  were  to  be  raised 
in  this  new  form,  the  (juestion  would  be  one  of  a  great  j)ecuniary 
magnitude  and  imjmrtance,  as  would  also  be  the  ipiestion,  “  How 
would  the  working  classes  contribute  their  fair  share  of  the  national 
debt  r  ”  Since,  however,  ^Ir.  Bright’s  pro})osal  does  not  contemj)late 
this  result,  it  is  not  necessary  at  jiresent  to  go  more  deeply  into  these 
questions.  Thfinks  to  the  untiring  energy  and  perseverance  of  ^Ir. 
Cobden,  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  Bmperorof  the  French,  and 
the  distinguished  financial  ability  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  Financial  Keforms  which  we  have  been  discussing  must  come 
iiiio  more  or  less  general  operation  much  sooner  than  many  even  of 
the  zealous  friends  of  the  cause  contem])lated  at  the  time  when  Hr. 

Bjight  delivered  his  able  address.  A  commercial  treat v  with 

•••  ^ 

r ranee  wdl  no  doubt  require,  in  addition  to  reducing  the  wine 
duty  to  one  shilling  ])er  gallon,  and  abolishing  the  duty  on  silks  and 
other  articles  of  French  manufacture,  that  the  duty  on  French 
brand V  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate  as  the  dutv  on  Colonial 
spirits,  which  is  now  'Id.  per  gallon,  which  will  occasion  an  addi¬ 
tional  loss  of  revenue  not  included  in  ^Ir.  Bright’s  corn] )utat ions. 
Hie  duty  on  brandy  and  other  foreign  s})irits  amounted  last  year, 
at  \os.  per  gallon,  to  £893,370 ;  and  a  reduction  to  86*.  '2d.  would 
therefore  occasion  a  loss  of  about  £  120,000.  This  financial  loss 
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,  of  ,nni">l  <mln,  because,  in  addiliou  to  tlie 

would,  bowcvcr,  be  n  gieut  ’  j;,  intercourse  with  France,  tbc 

bcnctits  arising  from  the  'j  pvatly  diminished  by  the 

reduction  of  the  duty  ;  and  ‘  \  ;j,i,„,.n.tiele  on  which  customs 

tinte.  ntttde  on  tobaeeo-the  tu  >  tun.m  ^  ndopted-three- 

dutv  would  be  ehitrgealtle  tt  *  .  incurred  for  the  coastguard 

fourths  of  the  eiiorntous  ^’^l":.  saving  probttbly  seven-eighths 

service  might  be  '  with  the  customs  departtnent. 

of  the  otherwtse  connected  exj  -  _  of  ec  idenee  respecting 

The  late  Joseph  Hume  ol.ta.t.ed  «  eountry  ;  and  he 

the  quantity  of  tobacco  J  only  one-third  of  the 

estimated  the  (luantitc  ^ Vgued  that  a  reduetton  of 

(luuiititv  vt'tilly  consuiiiovl.  1  *  ‘  ijouikI 

the  duty  from  :5s.  b'o  t^e 


arrived  at  s'mdar  eoiielusK  tt. .  !  |.^xcd  were  only  to  he 

reduced  to  one  "v  tuollerate  ealeulation-the  loss 

doubled— which  IS  eertainlj  a  t  ^y^Uling  the  loss  on  brandy, 

of  revenue  would  be  about  ';,„;";;:cluded  in  Mr.  Hrighfs 

as  before  ooo  .  -nui  this  would  reqiitre  his  K--.  tax 

schedule,  world  be  iL,--b,0n  a  1  i  •, 

to  be  increased  to  rather  ^  ^he  reduction  ;  but  with 

.core  no  saving  oi  follow,  K.  dd.  on  every 

i\V;Xld”bePt.e  t>;an  suhieimd  ^ 


abolition  of  the  customs  duties,  as  i  _  ^ 

taxes,  and  l>>-'>‘‘^^^‘^t^ltrdutiefoii  e:^n  amount  to  £.>2.sti  ; 

protective,  as,  tor  examp  i,_  olieese,  £  l-l,d2U  ;  eggs,  J;2o,m4, 

the  dutv  on  butter  t u. .  and  silk  manttlaetures. 


t  Mild  silk  manufactuves 

tallow.  ‘  j;81.’.':5d  ;  timber,  ,„.ice  of  all  articles  of 


the  public  have  any  idea  ot.  •  ,  ordinary  food  importe.l 

'fhe  value  of  corn  inc  onlv  a  sniall  proportion  of 

is.  of  itself,  ‘f“li  od  i.rodueed  ami  consumed  in  this 

the  value  ot  the  articles  o  I  „,,i,.,,jced  in  price  by  the  tax, 

c  luntry-all  of  which  are  tnore  or  less  „.',icles,  the 

or  protective  duty,  imposed  i  •  i .  .,,1..  stated.  According  to 
several  amounts  of  \vhieh  have  bet  .  ‘  ,,.2)  t)ie  value  of 

the  otlieial  rates  of  valuation  aMnaiK^  Ajunts,  ,  ^ 

the  corn,  meal,  and  ‘otatoes,  £858,(110 ;  huner, 

So,s?r;;  f  r 

il“  £Sid!'-‘“  Ahhough  a’small  proportion  of  these  articles  va- 
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.^ftenvai-ds  exportecl,  the  cpiautity  wliieli  reiiuiined  shows  that  we 
i,re  clepoudeiit  on  foreign  eountries  for  very  lai-ge  supplies  of  food  ; 
and  that,  although  the  value  of  the  imported  articles  may,  perhaps, 
not  average  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  luune- 
o-rown  produce  we  consume,  the  other  ten  parts  must  all  he  increased 
in  price  to  some  extent  by  the  duties,  liowever  small,  imposed -on  the 
fo iviirti  articles  which  come  into  competition  with  our  home-grown 
jiroduce ;  and  the  same  remarks  will  ajtply  to  the  duties  on  timber, 
I  Vt'nch  silks,  gloves,  and  all  other  protected  articles.  As  i-espects  the 
(lutv  on  corn,  the  Tythes  Commutation  average  prices  of  corn  for  the 
l:iNt  seven  years  were  jniblislied  in  the  Dnidou  Gazette  thc'Cth  Jan., 
nTid  they  show  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  oiks.  ;  barley, 
Jtis.  4d.  ;  and  oats,  ‘ios.  The  aggregate  cost  of  one  quarter  of  each 
is  id)  Os.  4d.,  and  the  duty  on  each  quarter  being  one  shilling,  the 
average  protective  duty  on  corn  has  thus  been,  for  the  last  seven 
vcurs,  two-and-a-half  ])er  cent — a  large  wholesale  profit ;  but  on 
oatmeal,  the  food  of  a  large  portion  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  duty,  according  to  our  usual  rate,  has  been  larger — 
equal  to  four  per  cent,  on  the  average  value  of  the  oats.  It  has 
been  corrective  stated,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the 
burdens  caused  by  our  system  of  indirect  taxation,  we  must  not  only 
cjilculate  the  amount  of  each  tax,  the  pi-olits  of  the  trader 
thereon,  and  the  expenses  connected  with  its  collection,  but  we  must 
‘•enter  into  the  minutia?  of  the  unrecorded,  but  not  the  less  felt, 
charges  added  both  to  dutv  and  to  cost  of  its  collection,  on  each 
article  of  food,  apj>arel,  and  domestic  use,  by  the  shackles  which  the 
baneful  system  imposes  upon  trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture — thus 
often  adding  thre^e  to  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  the 
article,  by  the  absurtl  and  ruinous  impediments  it  throws  in  their 
way.*’  The  estimated  amount  of  the  loss  to  the  country  occasioned 
by  the  combined  operation  of  these  causes  on  the  whole  of  the 
existing  indirect  taxes,  is  estimated  in  “the  People’s  Blue-Book” 
at  one  hundred  and  four  millions  of  pounds  oh  every  seventy  mil¬ 
lions  collected  ;  and  the  Fiuancfal  ZiV/or/ucr,  quoting  this  authoi*ity, 
ol)seTwes  that  any  attempt  to  controv^ert  these  figures  “would  only 
end  in  showing  how  very  much  this  estimate  is  under  the  truth  ; 
and  if  the  vvdiole  truth  were  stated,  it  would  be  so  astounding  as  to 
he  incredible.”  (P.  118.)  We  are  not,  however,  prepared  to 
endorse  those  opinions  to  the  full  extent,  although,  as  we  have 
already  ])rovxHl,  the  burden  must  be  enormous. 

Ill  concluding  our  paper,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
ap])r()l)ai:ion  of  the  principles_jof  Mr.  Bright’s  measure  of  Finance 
Reform,  hdwever  modified  they'  may'  be  in  its  sjiecial  details  ;  and 
while  we  cannot  v'ouch  for  all  the  glowing  results  to  follow  it 
winch  the  enthusiasm  of  the  orator  portray's,  we  are  convinced  that 
bis  ex})ectations,  though  perhaps  too  sanguine,  are  based  on  the 
soundest  ev'idence,  when  he  savs,  that  “  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
bxcliequer  w'ould  put  the  eight  shilling  tax  in  the  hundred  pounds, 
and  the  whole  of  these  other  taxes  could  be  taken  off,  trade  would 
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bo  extended,  intercourse  with  all  nations  would  be  vastly  and  im- 
Tuediately  increased ;  sliip]un^,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  atrri- 
culture  would  all  feel  new  life  .at  once ;  and,  wli.at  is  better  than  all, 
and  the  f^'and  result  of  all,  the  comforts  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  would  be  enormously  increased ;  shopkee])ers,  retailers 
tr.ulers  of  every  kind  would  be  benefited,  and  would  tind  business 
much  imj)rove(l ;  while  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  would  l)e 
clian^al  beyond  everything  we  can  imagine.  Since  when  a 

large  im])ulse  w.as  given  to  trade  in  consecpience  of  the  re})eal  of  the 
corn  laws, — though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  wholly  laid  to  that  chaiifre, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  it, — the  ex])orts  of 
this  country  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  Make  the  alteration  I  am  proposing,  and  a  change  would  l>e 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  country  generally,  and  the  grat  illation 
.among  the  people  would  exceed,  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
describe,  that  which  has  been  experienced  during  the  last  twelve 
years.” 


'Md  Untirrs. 


Misceli.axies.  Tty  Charles  Kingstoy. 

2  vols.  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1851). 

AVe  placed  those  two  plcasant-looking 
volumes  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
from  whom  we  expected  to  receive  a 
careful  estimate  of  ]Mr.  Kingsley’s 
j)ower,  and  a  brief  analysis  of  the 
good  and  evil  elements  of  his  intlu- 
ence  over  the  middle  classes  of  our 
English  people.  He  has  thought 
jiroper  to  j^ut  his  criticism  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter.  His  vivacity  of 
manner  well  compensates  for  tlie 
gravity  of  a  review,  which  we 
desiderate.  At  any  rate,  though  he 
assumes  the  egotism  of  the  “  I,”  his 
judgment  is  as  reliable  as  if  he  were 
masked  in  the  infallible  “  W e.” 

Editor  of  Eclectic. 

“Mr.  Editor, — You  and  I  remember 
very  well  the  excitement  with  which  we 
used  to  read  some  of  the  earlier  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  articles  in  the  “North 
Hritish  ” — how  vivid,  how  hearty, 


Iiow”  vehement  they  were !  Tlie 
“  North  British”  was  sowing  its 
wild  oats  then,  and  we  were  con¬ 
founded  by  the  daring  and  inip'tii- 
osity  in  which  its  editor  permitted 
his  staff'  to  indulge.  It  has  becuiiie 
steady  as  a  mill-horse  or  a  lugga^fe- 
train  now,  and  on  the  whole  the 
cliange  is  for  the  better  ;  but  the  life 
and  glow  of  its  more  erratic  epoch 
have  departed.  Whether  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  fame  will  be  heightened  by  the 
re-publication  of  these  impassioned  de¬ 
clamations— criticisms  they  never  were 
— may  be  doubted.  In  the  “  Review,” 
Ave  rushed  tlirough  them  in  hot  haste, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Mr.  Bright’s  audiences  listen  to  his 
wonderful  speeches  ;  in  these  volumes 
we  cannot  help  reading  them  with 
the  quiet,  critical  humour  with  which 
these  same  speeches  are  read  by  old 
red-tape  heroes  in  the  2' inns  next 
morning.  It  would  be  easy  to  select 
passages  which  look  very  rough  on 
close  inspection,  which,  when  read 
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h\irrie<ily  appeared  to  bo  miracles,  of  j 
literary  beauty.  Stran;’0  and  almost  , 
inci'eilil'le  inconsistencies  force  them-  : 
selves  here  and  there  upon  one’s  ; 
notice.  Ihit  still  the  volumes  are 
ninazin^dy  enjoyable.  It  would  be 
li-tidly ‘^ptHsible  to  have  pleasanter 
reading  for  those  quiet  hours  which  i 
an*  necessary  to  make  the  kindest  . 
ami  most  intellij^ent  society  com-  j 
pletely  deli^zhtful. 

“  I  wonder  why  Mr.  Kiuf^.sley  does  ■ 
not  write  his  .sermons  in  the  .same  style  ! 
a>  his  reviews,  his  lectures,  his  novels,  ! 
ami  his  .speeclies.  How  is  it  he  does  | 
not  see  that  if  he  wants  to  do  his  , 
true  work  in  the  pulpit,  he  should  use  | 
tliere  all  the  maiiifoM  powers  with 
which  God  has  so  richly  endowed 
hiiii.  If,  instead  of  tryin<f  so  des-  ^ 
}»ciately  hard  to  be  simple,  he  : 
pnacljed  naturally,  without  thinking  : 
for  a  moment  whether  he  was  under¬ 
stood  or  not,  we  pledge  our  word  that 
the  go(xl  peoide  at  Kversley  would 
listen  to  him  with  ten  times  more  i 
i!iteie.st,  delight,  and  profit.  And  if  j 
onr  e.stimate  of  the  bucolic  mind  is  ! 
false— if  Mr.  Kingsley’s  parishioners 
would  not  comprehend  their  rector’s 
five  and  unconstrained  utterance  of 
all  that  is  in  him — we  think  Mr. 
Kingsley  should  get  another  living,  j 
We  have  no  idea  that  a  preacher  | 
cm  be  reipiired  permai.ently  to  j 
'  crucify  half  his  nature  that  he  may 
;  “adapt”  himself  to  his  hearers.  An  i 
ariiticial  fdainness  of  thought  and 
style  is  only  a  little  more  respectable 
i  than  an  artificial  ruin  ;  nothing  but  ' 
the  motive  protects  it  from  contenqit. 

'  Fur  every  Divinely -commissioned  ; 
I  preacher  there  are  hearei’s  who  re-  ' 
ipuie  the  putting  forth  of  every 
t  ieulty  God  has  given  him  ;  and  it  ; 
should  be  every  preacher’s  business  ; 
to  find,  as  soon  as  possible,  where  1 
these  hearers  are.  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
writings  are  far  better  sermons  than  he 
pleaches  in  Eversley  Church,  unless 
his  published  sermons  are  the  worst 
he  has  ever  delivere<l. 

“That  there  are  many  fine  and  noble 
dements  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  books—  and 
in  these  two  volumes  of  Miscellanies, 


for  example— it  w’onld  be  uncandid 
and  unjust  to  deny.  Their  excel¬ 
lences  lie  on  the  very’  surface,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  careless 
reader  to  miss  them.  His  style  is 
rapid  and  free,  beyond  the  rivalry  of 
any  contenqooraiy  author;  and  his 
power  of  word-jKiinting — whatever 
may  be  the  rank  and  honour  due  to 
that  faculty’ — is  unsurpassed  by’  any 
modern  writer  of  prose,  excejit 
Ruskin.  His  imagination,  without 
being  of  the  grandest  order,  sheds  a 
rich  lustre  over  every  jiage  he  writes  ; 
and  his  hearty  love  and  hearty  hatretl 
give  a  throbbing  pulse  to  eveiy 
sentence. 

But  the  reading  of  the.se  two 
volumes  has  confirmed  the  impression 
which  1  had  formed  long  before,  from 
a  tolerably  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Kingsley’s  more  important 
books — that  he  is  destitute  of  .some  of 
the  faculties  which  are  most  necessary 
to  a  trustworthy  and  rmdly  beneficial 
public  teacher.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  ever  struck  your  mind, 
but  I  have  often  thought  ihat  one  of 
the  most  grievous  and  alarming  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  modern  writing  ami 
thinking  is  the  utter  and  obvious 
inability  of  many  of  our  most  popular 
and  powerful  authors  to  judge  of  the 
evidence  by  which  truth  and  false¬ 
hood  are  really  to  be  discriminated. 
It  is  a  joke  against  new’-marrie<l  folks 
that  they  often  choose  their  house  by 
the  prettiness  of  the  papers  which 
happen  to  be  on  the  w’alls,  without 
thinking  at  all  about  its  substantial 
and  permanent  conveniences  ;  and 
there  are  many  well-known  names 
which  I  could  quote  that  seem 
obvious  to  the  same  charge  in  tho 
formation  of  their  opinions.  If  a 
theory’  stimulates  the  fancy — if  it  has 
an  air  of  freedom  and  magnanimity 
— if  it  is  easily  threwn  into  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  noble  form—  they  seem  to  be 
abundantly’  well  satisfied.  In  other 
w’ords,  they  chocse  their  creed,  not 
for  its  truth  but  its  beauty  ;  they  do 
not  ask  whether  it  be  founded  on  an 
eternal  rock,  and  equal  to  all  the 
necessities  of  their  mysterious  being, 
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l»ut  whether  it  j)loa.so  the  eye  and 
deiyit  tlio  taste. 

“I  believe  that  this  is  tlie  worst  ele¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  intluence.  Our 
mental  habits  arc  moulded  insensibly 
by  the  books  which  interest  and  delight 
us  most.  Whatever  may  bo  our  theory 
of  logic,  our  practical  logic  will  be 
derived  from  our  favourite  authors. 
And  hence,  although  many  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  opinions  are  false  and 
mischievous,  his  imihod  is  still  more 
injurious,  llis  writings  are  likely  to 
ruin  the  mental  soundness  of  his 
readers,  to  destroy  the  grave,  seri¬ 
ous,  honest  habit  of  refusing  to 
receive  anything,  no  matter  how 
fascinating,  which  does  not  bring 
authoritative  credentials,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  evcTything  which  is  adecpiately 
demonstrated,  no  matter  how  anta- 
goni>tic  to  all  our  t;tstes  and  sym¬ 
pathies.  Mr.  Kingsiey\s  theory  of 
the  Universe  seems  to  us  to  labour 
uinler  the  unfoitunate  objection  of 
being  formed  without  anv  regard  to 
the  facts  which  it  ought  to  explain,  or 
at  any  rate  acknowledge.  It  is  as 
mere  a  dream  as  any  of  the  ( ’osmo- 
gonies  which  have  been  driven  to 
eternal  night  bv  the  doctrines  of  the 
Novum  Organum.  If  right,  it  is  by 
mere  accident,  and  on  some  infinitely 
important  matters  it  is  grievously 
wrong.  It  is  the  cTca lion  of  liis  own 
fancies,  tastes,  and  wishes  ;  and  is  as 
pure  a  work  of  fiction  as  any  of  his 
novels. 

“  If  I  mistake  not,  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  sutfer  greatly  in  conse<picnce 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  liceiitions 
habit  of  dealing  with  the  Moral  Uni¬ 
verse  is  being  strengthened  by  onr 
pojiular  literature.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  evil  results  of  this  habit  on  all 
theological  thought,  and  ultimately 
on  the  purity  of  our  social  life,  it 
must  impair,  if  not  destroy,  that 
practiciil  sagacity  which,  for  cen¬ 
turies,  has  been  the  greatest  and 
most  cons])iciious  attribute  of  Eng- 
lisii  statesmanship.  An  empire  like 
ours  will  always  need  at  the  head  of 
its  affairs,  an<l  filling  many  of  the 
subordinate  ofhees  of  state,  men  who 


are  trained  to  look  v,  itli  a  clear  and 
almost  infallible  eye  on  tlie  actual 
condition  of  things  with  which  tiiev 
have  to  deal.  The  faculty  of  goverii- 
ing  an  imaginary  commonwealth  is  a 
very  poor  endowment.  ‘  Facts  are 
chicls  that  winna  ding;’  the  nnic/h 
material  of  liuinaii  history  will  not 
be  transformed  into  new  shai>es  hv 
any  CJtchantments  of  fancy  ;  it  must 
be  a'TOpted  just  as  it  is.  The 
stem  laws  under  which  we  live  must 
be  honestly  iwhX  n‘vereutlv  acknow¬ 
ledged,  or  we  can  work  no  deliverance 
for  our  race. 

“  Mr.  Kingsley’s  old  ini>iTpre' 
sent.itious  of  Evangelical  ri'ligioii  ap¬ 
pear,  of  course,  in  these  *  Misc,.}- 
lanies,’  altogether  uniiioditicd.  He 
knows  as  little  about  PKangelical 
(diristians  as  he  does  about  the  iu- 
habitauts  of  Ju[>iter. 

“That  the  ‘religious  world’  hive 
too  much  neglected  the  claims 
of  secular  bcnevoliMice,  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied,  but  Mr. 
Kingsley's  (‘X])lanatious  of  it  are 
eijudly  uncliarii  ible  ami  fictitioiH. 
The  true  ace»)U!it  of  the  matter,  1 
lK‘lieve,  is  this.  Our  English  relijji- 
ous  life  is  mainly  the  offs})i-ing  of  tlie 
groat  religious  revival  of  the  last  con- 
tuiy  ;  ami  our  theology  and  ethic<, 
indeed  all  our  tra<litions  and  habits, 
boar  the  stamp  of  our  origin.  Wliit- 
field  and  Wesley  were  fired  with  a 
sublime  passion  fur  the  salvation  of 
men  ;  they  were  under  such  an  awful 
impression  of  the  spiritual  guilt  and 
misery  in  which  the  mass  of  their 
count rymeimvere  plunged,  that  it  was 
sim])ly  impossible  for  them  to  give 
much  heed  to  the  transient  sorrows  of 
this  life.  There  was  one  thing  to  he 
done,  and  that  was,  to  save  men  from 
rebellion  against  God  in  this  world, 
and  from  hell  in  the  next — nothing 
was  worthy  of  their  thought  or  etlort 
which  did  not  minister  more  or  les^ 
to  this  great  end.  This  grand  convic¬ 
tion  gave  to  the  whole  movement 
which  they  originated  its  peculiar 
characteristics.  Worship  was  tliouglit 
far  less  important  than  preaching,  for  it 
is  ])vthe  ‘  Word’  that  we  are  brought  to 
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('hrist.  ‘  rsefiilncss’ meant  success  in  ; 
converting"  the  unj^odly  ;  the  sanctiii- 
cation  ot  those  wlio  already  believed 
seemed  a  very  inferior  matter.  The  , 
(loctrines  which  must  be  constantly  ' 
preached  are  those  which  are  likely  | 
to  startle  the  conscience  of  the  sinner, 
and  to  lead  in  faith  to  Christ ;  to  , 
‘leave  the  tii*st  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  ('hrist,  and  to  on  unto 
perfection,’  was  to  be  unfaithful  to 
the  tii-st  great  duty  of  an  Evangelical 
Preacher.  A  benevolent  care  for  the 
teni))oral  wants  of  men  had  been  made 
too  often  a  substitute  for  spiritual 
religion  ;  and,  moreover,  the  greatest 
temporal  miseries  were  utterly  insig- 
jiiticant  com])ared  with  men’s  spiritual 
necessities,  and  so  all  thought  and 
ctlort  were  naturally  devoted  to  work 
wliich  was  distinctly  directed  to  the 
recovery  of  ‘sinners  from  the  error  of 
their  ways. 

“  Ihit  it  mav  be  most  faiiiv  iirgctl 
tliat  sicno,  in  these  days,  the  most 
carmst  members  of  bis  great  party 
arc  not  too  alisorbed  in  s])iritual 
tlionght  to  care  for  their  own  physical 
health  and  comfort  —  they  have  no 
light  to  claim  al)solutic)n  from  the 
<luty  of  promoting  the  physical  liculth 
and  comfort  of  others.  If  in  their 
vehement  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men 
they  become  inditferent  to  the  s]>lcn-  | 
(lour  of  their  own  houses,  the  abund-  ! 
ance  of  their  own  tables,  their  per-  I 
sonal  ease  and  their  personal  health,  | 
we  might  admire  and  almost  approve  | 

I  their  too  general  inditlerence  to  *^he  ! 

I  great  charities  which  are  intended  to  ' 

i  relieve  the  present  sufferings  of  man¬ 
kind.  But  now  that  they  have  become  i 
worldly  enough  to  think  of  all  that  con-  j 
cerns  their  own  temporal  w’ell-being,  | 
they  must  not  say  that  they  are  too  i 
spirituhl  to  think  of  the  well-being  of  I 
others.  The  traditions  of  a  grander  I 
age  are,  however,  goviiuiing  them  •  | 
'<till ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  for  them  | 
to  see  that  the  change  in  tlie  tempe-  | 
mture  of  their  piety  rorjiiires  a  change  ! 
in  the  adjustment  of  tlieir  activities.  | 

“  But  vou  must  not  imagine  that  I 
regard  these  volumes  as  wliolly  ami 
uiiivcisally  evil.  There  is  much  in  i 


them  which  I  have  read  with  great 
delight,  and,  I  trust,  with  profit. 
Would  to  God  tliat  (’harles  Kingsley 
could  live  for  six  months  with  any 
one  among  half-a-dozen  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Evangelical  jiarty  which  he  so 
miserably  misiindei*stands.  I  believe 
that  though  his  habits  of  thought  are 
now  too  tirmly  set  to  be  wholly  recon¬ 
structed,  he  would  promptly  and  can¬ 
didly  acknowledge  that  iij)  till  now 
he  lias  been  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
n*al  spirit  and  principles  of  those 
whom  he  has  so  violently  abused. 

“  I  think  you  have  never  been  into 
North  Devon,  and  may  not  therefore 
enjoy  as  lieartily  as  I  have  the  paper 
from  Fraser  (b^dl))  which  appears  in 
the  second  of  these  two  volumes,  but 
which  I  do  not  remember  reading 
before,  entitled  “Nortli  Devon:  A 
Prose  Idyll.’’  But  read  it,  and  you 
w  ill  tliii-st  for  Lyemouth,  Exmoor,  and 
(’lovelly.  Did  I  tell  you  when  we 
met  a  month  or  two  ago  that  during 
my  summer  rambles  I  saw'  (’l.-arles 
Kingsley’s  early  liome  I  Ixdieve 
that  a  day  or  tw’o  in  that  lovely 
region  is  one  of  the  best  possible  com¬ 
mentaries  on  all  the  literary  (pialities 
of  his  writings.  A  strange,  wihl, 
beautiful  place  is  Clovelly.  It  lies  on 
the  North  Devon  (’oast, about  eleven 
or  tw'clve  miles  west  of  Bidefonl,  and 
the  whole  country  round  is  rich  in 
association  witli  the  grandest  periods 
of  our  national  fife.  “  Westw'ard  Ho’' 
has  made  us  all  familiar  w’ith  the  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit  of  the  Bideford 
people  in  tlie  old  days  ;  and  it  is  a 
jdeusant  thing  to  wander  about  the 
streets  of  the  good  old  tow'u  and  lean 
over  its  famous  bridge  with  thoughts 
of  all  that  has  sprung  out  of  the 
spirit  and  daring  of  its  ancient  inlia- 
bitants.  And  here,  not  long  ago, 
rroude  and  Kingsley  w'orked  to¬ 
gether,  tlie  one  at  liis  history,  and  the 
other  at  the  fiction  wliich  has  shed 
such  a  glory  on  Bideford  itself  and 
all  the  good  county  of  Devon.  Not 
far  from  Bideford  lies  Torrington, 
w'here  John  Howe  walked  w’ith  Go(l 
and  hell  higli  convei*se  with  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  in 
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tho  Messodnoss  of  the  righteous. 
Murray's  Ouido,  a  capital  l)Ook  for 
most  ]»ractical  purjnxses,  voiiclisafos 
the  followiiijT  information  about  him  : 
‘John  Howe, a  f>is.<rnti)i(j  )inin.<f*r  of 
some  cclrhrifij^  (!)  h.  1(>J0,  lived  for 
several  years  at  Toriin^ton.  Whilst 
residing  lu‘re,a  curious  ( ninci<lencc  oc¬ 
curred.  A  lire  broke  out  in  his  house, 
but  it  was  ])rovidentially  extinguished 
by  a  smlden  fall  of  rain.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  received 
a  letter,  which  concluded  witli  this 
remarkable  prayer — ‘.May  the  dew 
of  heaven  be  upon  your  dwelling !  ’ 
This  is  all  that  John  Murray,  of 
Albemarle-street,  tliought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  ef  John  Howe,  the  prince 
of  Englisli  theologians.  The  author 
of  the  ‘Living  Temple’  was  ‘a  Dis¬ 
senting  minister  of  some  celebrity.’ 
We  should  rather  think  he  was. 
We  wonder  whether  !Mr.  Murray’s 
‘Handbook  for  London’ informs  his 
readers  that  at  Apsley-house,  there 
live«l  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  an 
oificer  in  the  English  army  who  won 
some  reputation  in  the  Peninsula  and 
at  Waterloo,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  his  notes  and  the 
length  of  his  nose. 

“  The  road  from  Bideford  to  Tor- 
rington  follows  the  Torridge  (who  has 
forgotten  the  sweet  Rose  of  Tor¬ 
ridge  ?).  The  road  to  Clovelly  runs 
near  the  sea. 

“  Clovelly  itself,  where  Charles 
Kingsley  spent  his  boyhood,  is  a 
lishing  town — or,  perhaps,  I  might 
call  it  a  fishing  village — roote<l  rather 
than  built  on  ]n’ecipitous  rocks. 
Most  luxuriant  foliage  gathers  round 
it  from  the  top  of  the  clitt*  down  to 
the  very  water’s  edge,  and  it  seems 
altogether  a  place  for  creatures  with 
xvings  rather  than  common  men  and 
women  w  ho  have  to  go  along  upon  a 
pair  of  legs.  The  road  is  literally  a 
pebbled  flight  of  stairs,  and  the  per¬ 
pendicular  descent  from  the  Holly  to 
the  Pier  can  scarcely  be  less  than  500 
feet.  The  houses,  most  of  them,  seem 
to  have  been  built  to  stand  a  siege, 
the  walls  are  so  thick  and  strong. 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  father  w’as  incumbent 


of  the  church  for  many  years ;  and 
some  of  the  old  tisherimni  remenibcr 
Master  Cliarley  very  well,  and  t(»ld 
me  he  used  to  be  a  great  liand  at 
going  out  w'ith  the  boats.  Tli*v 
seemed  to  cherish  a  very  kiudlV 
remembrance  of  him,  but  had  a  very 
faint  idea  of  the  greatness  and  fame 
to  which  he  has  risen. 

“  One  had  only  to  look  round  on 
the  magnifleent  cliff  and  ocean 
scenery,  and  to  chat  with  the  inoii 
that  hung  about  the  little  pier,  to 
discover  the  external  influences  which 
have  hel])ed  to  give  form  ainl  colour 
to  Kingsley’s  mind.  His  enthusi¬ 
astic  admiration  of  natural  scenery— 
his  love  of  jihysical  robustness  and 
daring — his  free,  hearty  w'ay  of  think¬ 
ing  and  talking — must  have  been 
greatlv  cherished  bv  the  queer,  wiM 
life  at  Dlovelly.  The  passion  he  lias 
for  natural  history  came,  I  think, 
from  another  quarter.  If  1  mistake 
not,  he  was  a  pupil  for  some  time  of 
Mr.  Johns,  of  Helstone,  whose  ad¬ 
mirable  little  book  called  ‘  A  Week 
at  the  Lizard’  is  the  best  guide-book 
for  that  interesting  district,  and  con¬ 
tains  abundant  evidence  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  possible  for  a  bright, 
ardent  boy  to  be  w  ith  him  even  for  a 
month  wdthout  getting  a  wonderful 
liking  for  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes. 

“  I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

“Bernard.” 


True  Womanitoop.  Memorials  of  Eliza 

llessel.  liy  Joshua  Priestly.  Second 

Edition  :  Jlamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

We  can  promise  our  friends  that  they 
w’ill  read  this  book  through  wiih 
great  interest.  We  have  here  a  land¬ 
scape  of  beautiful  real  life  which 
makes  lasting  memories  on  us  as  we 
pass  through  it. 

The  character  of  Miss  Hessel  well 
illustrates  the  title  wdiich  the  author 
has  chosen  for  his  work.  Heretofore 
w*e  have  been  w^ont  to  meet  with 
“young  ladies”  wdio  “finish  their 
education.”  What  is  meant  by 
“education”  in  these  cases  it  would 
be  hard  to  tell.  We  have  our  owui  con- 
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vlction,  however,  that  the  tinisheil  ”  ' 
iisult  is  (►Aeii  worth  very  little.  | 
Kli/-i  Hossel  Wius  moulded  in  the  j 
liii;h  school  of  home.  Her  nature  was  j 
art  less,  feminine, and  domestic,  and  ex-  j 
cellently  tnnned  in  household  duties.  | 
,<lie  thus  fell  into  none  of  the  orand  I 
artectations  which  so  commonly  make  | 
voiui^^  women  ridiculous.  Her  soul 
was  a  jijrowth  of  simi)licity,  o()od  i 
sense,  poetry,  and  strono  natural  ! 
affections.  In  one  of  her  letters  she  ! 
savs,  “  I  detest  the  word  ‘  intellectual  ’  i 
as  a])plied  to  a  woman.”  And  yet,  j 
fir  remove<l  from  the  ])ratino  eootism  : 
(»f  a  l»lue->tockino,  she  nevertheless  i 
toiled  with  unusual  resolution  in 
many  jiaths  of  general  k”.ov.  I  •(];^e  and 
literature.  Some  w'ill  judoe  tiiat  she 
read  too  much  ;  and  certainly  read- 
in-r  may  he  enlarged  at  the  expense  i 
of  thinking.  The  aim  should  doulit-  ! 
less  he  to  discipline  while  we  enrich  j 
the  mind.  1 

Above  all,  the  Christian  life,  in  this  | 
instance  of  it,  was  a  genuine  con-  | 
scioiisness,  and  a  clear  examjde,  I 
wrought  in  her  through  many  con-  ; 
Hiets,  hy  a  deep  faith  in  the  Saviour, 
and  a  steadfiist  adherence  to  the  I 
Word  of  God.  And  let  all  who  may  j 
he  tried  in  the  same  way  he  thus  1 
assured  of  tinding  the  same  consola¬ 
tion. 

We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the 
“Memorials,”  and  helieve  they  will  j 
have  a  wide  circulation.  In  thi.s 
second  edition  the  woodcut  in  the 
vignette  has  been  replaced  with  a  ! 
steel  engraving.  ! 

o  o  I 


TiiRoroii  Norway  wixn  a  Kxapsack.  ; 

Hv  Mr.  Mattien  Williams.  Smith,  i 

Eider,  and  Co.,  London.  i 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  sensible  man, 
and  that  is  a  great  point- in  anybody 
who  undertakes  to  write  a  hook.  He 
contrives,  without  telling  the  reader  | 
every  little  detail  that  cannot  interest  i 
him,  and  without  compressing  his  ! 
matter  into  the  rigid  mould  of  a  guide-  ! 
book,  to  make  himself  a  very  agree¬ 
able,  entertaining,  and  intelligent 
companion  through  the  district  he  has  . 


lately  traversed.  His  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  natural  ;  and  though  his 
enjoyment  of  it  is  evidently  iiiteiise, 
he  has  the  good  .sense  and  good  taste 
to  avoid  those  trausceudeiital  ra|>- 
tures  which  add  nothing  to  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  reader,  and  make 
the  author  look  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Willi  ams’s  t(Uir  was  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  Professor  Forbes’ .s. 
Starting  from  Christiana,  he  walked 
along  tlie  high  road  over  the  D<>ttVe- 
jeld  to  Drontlieim  ;  thence  went  hy 
steamer  north,  almost  as  far  as  the 
North  ( ’ape,  calling  in  at  the  fiords 
and  islands  along  the  coast,  traversing 
tho  scene  of  tlie  f:iEu!ous  Maelstrom, 
and  passing  iiit<>  tlu' Arctic  circle,  and 
the  region  of  midnight  noon  ;  came 
southward  again  hy  a  returning 
steamer,  and  landeil  at  Drontlieim  ; 
and  thence  wouml  his  way  over 
mountain  and  valley,  ]>y  fiord  ami 
river,  hack  to  (’hristiana,  his  original 
starting  ])oint.  The  scenery  among 
the  Lofodden  Islands,  especially  in 
Junk,  before  the  snow  is  yet  melted 
from  the  lofty  cliffs,  among  which  the 
vessel  winds  in  narrow  channels, 
looking  ever  like  little  land-locked 
lakes,  is  described  hy  Mr.  Williams 
and  hy  IVofessor  Forbes  in  terms 
which  tantalise  you  that  you 
only  fancy,  and  cannot  see  it.  The 
Komsdal,  too,  the  glenco  of  Norway, 
which  Mr.  Williams  visited,  has  a 
fascination  which  it  seems  ditficult  to 
resist.  But  will  nobody  step  in  to 
save  the  life  of  that  i>oor  creature  the 
Maidstnim  ?  Who  that  read  in  liis 
boyhood  of  a  roaring  whirling  abyss 
of  waters,  sucking  in  everything 
which  a])proached  it — who  that  ])ic- 
tured  the  devouring  monster,  lashed 
into  fury  hy  the  storm,  gulHng  whales 
at  a  mouthful,  ami  swallowing  whole 
navies  without  the  smallest  incon¬ 
venience,  can  hear  without  pity  of 
the  miserable  fallen  condition  in 
which  it  is  now  comjielled  to  live  f 
Every  traveller  of  late  years  has  harl 
a  sly  hit  at  the  expiring  mon.ster  ;  hut 
Mr.  Williams  seems  savagely  resolved 
to  give  it  the  last  kick.  He  certainly 
kicks  pretty  hard,  as.suring  the  public 
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that  the  ^uivl  riWi’iil  gulf  might  in 
ordinan’  states  of  the  wind  and  tide 
he  safelv  navigated  in  a  cock-boat. 
This  is  adding  insult  to  injury,  llie 
myth  dies,  and  is  buried  in  ignominy 
iis  an  impostor.  Alas  for  all  our  old 
dreams  ! 

On  scientific  subjects,  which  fre¬ 
quently  arise  during  tlie  course  of  his 
rambles,  Mr.  Williams  gives  gener¬ 
ally  opinions  which  at  least  strike 
one  for  their  good  sense.  A  slight 
tendency  to  combativeness,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  education,  where  he 
has  strong  opinions  of  a  sternly  utili¬ 
tarian  character,  is  frequently  trace¬ 
able  ;  but  on  all  subjects,  except 
education,  his  views  are  nt  least 

idausible,  and  well  sustained  by  facts. 
Iis  theory  of  the  cause  of  the  mirage 
is  ingenious,  and  is  so  strictly  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  well  known  optical 
law's  that  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
adopting  it  as  true.  On  the  whole, 
W’e  have  great  pleasure  and  great  con¬ 
fidence  in  recommending  this  little 
work  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
If  they  mean  to  travel  in  the  district, 
it  will  give  them  a  good  i<lea  of  the 
scenery  and  manners  of  the  people 
wiihout  travelling. 


Tiir  Two  Homes.  By  William  Mat¬ 
thews.  Three  vols.  Loudon:  Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Tuts  novel  we  shall  not  characterise, 
only  repeat  what  all  the  world  know's, 
that  the  firm  which  ])ubli.shes  it  is  on 
the  look-out  for  merit  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature,  and  that  novels  as 
well  as  human  beings  are  dividable 
into  the  classes  of  better  and  worse. 
It  is  a  kind  of  oracular  puzzle.  We 
shall  present  our  readers  simply  with 
one  or  two  of  the  running  titles  of 
the  book,  without  hinting  further  at 
its  plot,  or  pronouncing  on  its  merits, 
that  those  who  are  so  disposed  may 
exercise  their  constructive  faculty  in 
making  out  a  story  from  these  data  ; 
aiul  that  those  who  like  their  plea¬ 
sures  to  come  to  them  without  eilbrt 
may  order  the  tale  from  the  library. 
It  w'ill  be  observed,  then,  from 
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certain  items  in  the  short-hand  sum¬ 
mary  of  matter  which  tops  the  pne^eg 
of  “  The  Two  Homes,”  such  as  “  Mr. 
Graham  Jumps  to  a  Happy  Conclu¬ 
sion” — “Minnie  being  Drawn  Out” 

—  “  N ervousness  —  the  Kerned v  ”  — 
“Our  First  Pony” —  “ Tally-ho”- 
“  Cub  Hunting— Dear  Little  Minnie” 

—  “  Criticism  on  Riding  ”  —  “  The 
American  and  English  Races”  — 

‘  Mrs.  Graham  Fences,”  &c.,  &o. ;  that 

1  the  tw'o  homes  of  our  novels  are  two 
!  stables  ;  that  the  jiroper  names  are 
;  those  of  (jUadrupeds,  not  bipeds ; 

I  and  that  the  novel  scents  of  the  tiuf 
1  and  training  ground,  Epsom  and 
'  New'inarket,  hunting  lodge  and  steeple 
I  chase,  rather  than  of  interests  more 
I  exclusively  human.  Whether  Ximrod 
i  or  Harry  Hieover  constructing  the 
I  novel  in  this  sense  from  our  [iregnant 
;  hint  w'ould  not  make  a  better  story 
1  of  it  is  not  for  us  to  say.  Such  an 
event  lies  in  the  far-otl' region  of  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  tlicre  for  the  jiresent  we 
i  numt  leave  itjrimtingthattliegratitiide 
I  of  our  readers  w  ill  attend  the  ellurts 
'  just  now'  made  for  their  illuminatioii 
1  at  once  by  this  not-nuiltitudinous 
summary  of  topics  in  the  picture  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  by  the  clue  we  flllni^ll 
to  its  prevailing  character. 


!  Poems,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  AVilliam 
j  Bead.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
I  185‘d. 

j  We  know  not  that  we  can  give  higher 
'  or  juster  praise  to  this  neatly  got-iip 
volume  than  by  saying  that  its  gjillaiit 
I  author  has  not  miscalled  it.  We  have 
;  met  w'ith  an  occasional  bad  rhyme, 
'  wdth  some  ‘  conceits  ’  w'e  scarcely  like, 
i  but  W'ith  many  things  truly  beautiful, 
and  wdiich  only  a  poet  could  create. 


I  Christian'  Government  and  Cukis- 
j  TiAN  Education  in  India.  By  Anti* 
j  Caste. 

I  A  gooD  little  book  by  an  able 
w'riter,  laying  0}>en  the  rights  aud 
w'rongs  of  the  whole  question  of  which 
it  treats.  It  is  full  of  information, 
i  presented  in  a  clear  manner. 

M6() 


ID  E  nsr  3^11  -A.  IT, 


IKTKODUCBB  Or  THI 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PORT,  SHERRY,  &c. 

Finest  IroporUtion*,  20».  per  doxen,  Bottles  included,  an  advantage  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  Public,  saving  the  great  annoyance  of  returning  them. 

A  Pint  Sample  of  both  for  24  Stamps. 

WINE  IX  CASK  FORWARDED  FREE  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION 

IN  ENGLAND. 


EXCELSIOR  BRANDY, 

Pale  or  ‘Brown,  ISs.  per  Gallon,  or  SOs.  per  Dozen. 

terms  —  Cash.  Country  orders  must  contain  a  Remittance.  Cross  Cheques  “  Bank 
of  London.’*  Price  Lists  forwarded  on  application. 


JAMES  L.  DENMAN, 

65  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON. 

_ ■  (219) 


✓ 

PLUMBE’S  GENUINE  ARROW-ROOT, 

Is.  6d.  per  lb., 

Should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  greatly  f)referred  by  the  most  eminent 
rhysicians  in  London  for  Invalids,  and  as  the  best  food  for  Infants.  It  also  forms  a 
k  nutritious  diet,  for  general  use. 

•  Repoet  on  Plumbe’s  Abeow-Root  by  De.  Hassall. 

I  hare  subjected  Plambe’k  Arrow-Root  to  careful  ezamiuRtion,  microscopical  and  chemical.  I  find  it  to  be 
tly  genuine,  and  of  superior  quality  ;  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  best  Bermada,  for  which  so  high  a  price 
charged.  *  (Signed)  “  A&TBva  Haix  Hamau.,  M.D.’* 

Directions  and  Testimonials  with  each  packet  which  bears  the  signature  of  A.  S. 
iimbe,  3  Alie  Place,  Alie  Street,  London,  E.  Retailed  in  London  by  Snow,  Paternoster 
tow;  Foed,  Islington;  Moboan,  Sloane  Street;  Williams  &  Lloyd, Moorgate  Street; 
'ais,  CamberwelL 

AGENTS  WANTED.  (225) 


GONSUMPTION 


^HIRTY-SECOND  EDITION,  (Thirty-second  Thousand,)  of  Mr.  Georob 

Thomas  Congeeve’s  Work,  showing  the  Causes,  Symptoms,  Pn^^ess,  and  only 
|c^:ei5fal  Treatment,  with  recent  highly  interesting  cases  of  Cure.  Post  free  for  Five 
from  the  Author,  Coombe  Lodge,  Peckbafn,  S.E.  N.B. — At  home  on  Tuesday, 
£ar»day,  and  Saturday  Mornings  until  Twelve  o’Clock,  and  at  other  times  by  appoint- 

only. 

UTRaCT  from  A  LBTTBR  OP  A  CLERGYMAN  OP  THE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 

Mjv  Parsonage^  near  H - . 

L.  ,  °br>~Althoagh  Mrsonallj  nnknown  to  you,  I  cannot  but  atato  (from  sense  of  gratitude]  the  benefit 

I  have  been  subject  to  a  severe  pain  in  my  chest  on  taking  cold,  with 
L  ^  or  trachea,  producing  a  stoppage  in  speaking  and  preaching,  and  for  yean  I  have 


benefit  in  this  complaint  flrom  yonr  medicine.  Sl^  name  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  Clergy ;  I  ihoald 
*uQtttoMpearin  print,  but  yon  are  welcome  to  any  private  nse  of  it.  Yoon  ddthfiiUy,  B.L.,  Ineombeni  of 
v.  Conosxyi  win  fhmish  the  name  of  this  gentleman  on  inqdry.  (916^ 


:e  in  speaking  and  preaching,  and  for  yean  I  have 


Useful  Letter  Paper,  5  quires  .  ,  .10  Large  Office  Envelopes  .  *  ^ 

Sermon  Paper,  20  quires  for  4  6  !  Ten  Thousand  ditto  for  42  Shilli 

PARKINS  AND  GOTTO’S  NEW  WRITING-PAPER,  MADE  FROM  STRAW, 
Is  invaluable  to  rapid  writers,  and  half  the  price  of  ordinary  Writing-paper, 

Being  ofdy  3«.  pet  Ream, 

PRICE  LIST  OF  STATIONERY  POST  FREE* 


PARKINS  &  GOTTO 


PAPER  &  ENVELOPE'  MAKERS 

24, &  25,  OXFORD  STREEl 

THE  CHEAPEST  HOUSE 

*  *  ,  V 

IN  LONDON. 

NO 

FOR  PLAIN  STAMPING.  < 

CARRIAGE  PAID 


TO  RAILWAY  STATION 

ON  V  ORDERS  OVER  20  SHILL.INCS. 

PRICE.  UlSTS  FREE.  BY  PO&T. 


OiiiijS  i*  Dies  cut  for  5s.  6d.  usually  chargedlOs.1 

Address  Dies  from  3s.  6d. 


WEDDING  CARDS. 


AT  HOME  NOTES.  Patterns  sent  post  free. 

ONE  HUNDRED  CARDS  PRINTED  FOR  Is.  6d. 
8.  d. 

Good  Cream  Note  Paper,  full  size,  6  Quires  6  Cream-laid  Envelopes, 
Thick  Cream-laid  dit^  5  quires  .  .10  and  Cemented 


mm  va« 

»te  Paper,  full  size,  6  Quires  6  Cream-laid  Envelopes,  Stamped 
id  ditto,  6  quires  .  .10  and  Cemented  .  .  .  0  ^ 

er  1  Til- _i_  ^ _ j _ j  t:i _ i _  A  fi 


The  Qiueen’s  Head  Envelopes,  Is.  per  D( 


